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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In entry no. 2907, May 1951, the word “‘interper- 
sonal’’ was substituted for the word “intrapersonal.”’ 
The abstract should read as follows: “Application of 
factor analysis to find the intrapersonal factor as 
used by Baldwin . . . and by Cattell . . . is criti- 
cized and a new improved method is introduced. . . . 
The intrapersonal factor obtained was characterized 
by (1) paranoid trend, (2) racial resentment, (3) 
symbolic or real political complex, and (4) inferiority 
feeling in schoolwork. . . .” 
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5790. Copi, Irving M. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The inconsistency or redundancy of Principia Mathe- 
matica. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1950, 11, 190-199.— 
The Principia with the reducibility axiom added is 
held to be either inconsistent or redundant. If the 
Principia is interpreted in such a way that it can ex- 
press semantical ideas, then it is inconsistent since it 
leads to a semantical paradox. If the Principia is 
regarded as not containing semantical terms, it be- 
comes redundant since ‘‘in the absence of semantical 
terms the semantical paradoxes are not formulable 
and the ramification serves no purpose, for the con- 
tradictions it is intended to prevent are already pre- 
vented.”” Spanish summary.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


5791. Drummond, Margaret, & Mellone, Sydney 
Herbert. Elements of psychology. (Rev. ed.) 
Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1950. xix, 
552 p.—The authors state in the 1926 preface (no 
new foreword in this revision) that they still hold to 
four main concepts adopted in the original (1907) 
edition: instinct is fundamental to human life; adult 
self is a unity only as a complex organism is a unity; 
classifying into the threefold division of activity, 
feeling, and knowing is most accurate and conveni- 
ent; and unconscious factors are very important in 
understanding conscious life. They state that they 
are purposely ignoring the mathematical method of 
mental analysis; hence little of a quantitative or 
even experimental nature is quoted. Chapters are: 
Introduction, Different Branches of Psychology, 
Mind & Body, General Characteristics of Mental 
Life, Types of Mental Activity, Organic Sensations 
and Impulses, Development of Mental Activity, 
Emotions, Special Senses, General Conditions of 
Pleasure & Pain, Perception of Objects, Memory, 
Imagination, Belief & Reasoning, The Self—R. W. 
Husband. 


5792. Gerber, Israel J. (Fitzsimons Army Hosp., 
Denver, Colo.) The psychology of the suffering 
mind. New York: Jonathan David, 1951. xvi, 
202 p. $3.50.—A thorough investigation of the 
Biblical character, Job, is made from the Hebrew 
and historical sources, as well as from the psycho- 
social conditions, as a case study in the subtle dynam- 
ics of despair. The insights of modern psychiatry 
are also employed to explore the causes of his suffer- 
ing as a psychosomatic disorder. Of further interest 
is the therapeutic value to Job of his counselors and 
the recognition of the urgent need of collaboration 
between pastoral counselors and psychiatrists in our 
time if suffering minds are to be healed. Extensive 
bibliography.—P. E. Johnson. 


5793. Geyer, Wilm. Psychologie des Allitags. 
(Psychology of everyday life.) Stuttgart, Germany: 
Curt E. Schwab, 1949. 144 p. 4.80 DM.—An analy- 
sis of the psychology of post World War II Germany 
and the individual living there now. Such emotions 
as fear, frustration, love, close-togetherness, desire to 
belong are found more frequently and intensely now 
than before. The author has the positive approach 
of adjustment and of mastering one’s nerves through 
willpower. ‘‘We do not need a psychiatrist but we 
should stop getting on each other’s nerves.”’ Ex- 
actly how that should be done he does not say. 
However, he is strongly in favor of our respecting 
each other at least as much as we would the motor 
of our car.—C. Holzhauser. 


5794. Hartung, Frank E. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Science as an institution. Phil. Sci., 1951, 
18, 35-—54.—As an “‘institution,’’ science is viewed as 
a body of rules existing ‘‘prior to and independently 
of” any given scientist and controlling his behavior. 
This control is effected through the training, both 
formal and informal, which the scientist receives 
from his earliest years, his selection, largely through 
family tradition and chance, for scientific work, his 
“conscience” (defined primarily in terms of his 
loyalty to science and to its methods), and the pub- 
lishing (research) criteria set for him by editors, 
publishers, professors, and his employers, and 
through the conforming to which he may gain rec- 
ognition and job security. Controlled as he is, the 
scientist still acts “rationally,” for his conscience has 
an “inherently rational character”’ and he alone is 
the final arbiter of scientific claims.—H. Ruja. 


5795. Jones, Ernest. Essays in applied psycho- 
analysis. Vol. I. Miscellaneous essays. London: 
Hogarth Press, 1951. 333 p. 21 s.—The first edi- 
tion (1923) has been expanded into 2 volumes in- 
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5796-5805 


creasing the contents three-fold by the addition of 
later essays. This first volume contains 22 papers 
arranged in chronological order on a variety of sub- 
jects from suicide phantasy, national and political 
psychology including “quislingism’” and anti-Semi- 
tism, to a study of the psychology of chess.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

5796. Kahn, Samuel. Master your mind. New 
York: Rockport Press, 1951. xxviii, 262 p. $3.00.— 
The material is culled from the author's “vast ex- 
perience in studying character and in guaging human- 
kind in all... its quiddities ... through dis- 
traught avenues, all based upon his ability to rec- 
ognize the line of demarcation between mental 
disease and mental disturbance.” The practical 
advice includes quotations from sages through the 
ages. The author’s final admonition is that “This 
book may save one from low grades, inefficiency, 
ignorance, failures, mistakes, and heartaches. Play 
safe. Read this book through several times. .. . 
Work, study, think and be successful.” 121-item 
bibliography.— L. R. Steiner. 

5797. Leonov, M. A. Ocherk dialecticheskogo 
materializma. (Outline of dialectical materialism.) 
Moscow: Ogiz, 1948, 655 p.—This philosophical 
tract attempts “to provide a systematic exposition 
of dialectical materialism for the wide circles of 
Soviet intelligentsia.” Notable is the emphasis on 
the position that the dialectical method and philos- 
ophy of materialism “must not only be applied to 
concrete political activities, but also to the data of 
current natural science.” The author introduces 
materials primarily from physics and biology to 
implement this emphasis.—J. N. Mosel. 

5798. Madigan, Marian East. (Milwaukee Voca- 
tional and Adult Schs, Wis.) Psychology; principles 
and applications. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby, 1950, 
403 p. $4.25.—Centering on 4 units: The Nature 
and Methods of Psychology, The Essentials of 
Learning, The Biological and Social Bases for Be- 
havior, and Personality and Adjustment, this ele- 
mentary text primarily designed for students of 
nursing centers about a clinical orientation and uses 
for illustrative material diagnostic and therapeutic 
examples.—J. Lazar. 

5799. Murphy, Gardner. (City Coll., New York.) 
An introduction to psychology. New York: Harper, 
1951. xvii, 583 p. $4.25.—‘‘The emphasis here is 
on the wholeness of the individual: the psychology 
of the individual person.” The topics usually found 
in an introductory text are presented from a “per- 
sonalistic” point of view. Each process is considered 
“both from within as the person sees it, and from 
without, as other persons see it.”" An attempt is made 
to synthesize knowledge of the individual by using 
the approaches of social science, biographical, bi- 
ological, clinical, testing, and experimental methods. 
—H. P. David. 

5800. Robinson, J. H. Hur minniskoanden blir 
fri. 2. uppl. (How the human mind gets free.) 
(2nd ed.) Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1947. 
168 p. Kr. 6.—This is a translation by Elsa Nilsson 
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of Robinson's “‘The Mind in the Making”’ with pref- 
aces by Albert Nilsson and H. G. Wells.—M. L. 
Reymert. 

5801. Warndorff, B. De kunst met mensen om te 
aan. (The art of getting on with people.) Leiden: 

ederlandsche Uitgevers-Mij, n.d. 190 p.—Practical 
advice, claimed to be better than that of Dale 
Carnegie, for the best way to get along with one’s 
fellows.—J. R. Kantor. 


Tueory & Systems 


5802. Baudouin, Charles, ef al. La psychologie 
analytique. (Analytic psychology.) In Bayer, R., 
Philosophie ..., (see 25: 5803), 3-38.—A review 
of the literature of analytic psychology for the years 
1946-1948 under the following headings: theories 
and generalities, therapy, education, childhood, 
ethics, sociology, art, folklore, and imagery, philos- 
ophy, religion, and spiritual life. 81-item bibli- 
ography.—A. J. Sprow. 


5803. Bayer, Raymond. (Ed.) Philosophie. 
XIV. Psychologie, phénoménologie et existential- 
isme. (Philosophy. XIV. Psychology, phenom- 
enology and existentialism.) Paris: Hermann, 1950. 
151 p. (Actualités scientifiques et industrielles 
1110.)—A report, published under the auspices of 
UNESCO, on psychology, phenomenology, and 
existentialism for the years 1946-1948. See entries 
no. 5802, 6117, 6196, 6254, 6256, 6259, 6260.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

5804. Erickson, Ralph W. (Mississippi State 
Coll. for Women, Columbus.) An examination of the 
system of Professor K. S. Lashley. J. gen. Psychol., 
1950, 42, 243-260.—In his article The Behavioristic 
Interpretation of Consciousness Lashley contends that 
the behaviorist has not gone far enough in his attack 
on consciousness. He believes “it is possible to con- 
struct a physiological psychology which will meet 
the dualist on his own ground, will accept the data 
which he advances and show that those data can be 
embodied in a mechanistic system.”’ The objections 
to Lashley’s system are based on his overlooking 
some important facts, on distortions in his attempts 
to reduce mental processes to physical processes and 
on insufficient evidence for his constructs. It is sug- 
gested that his behaviorism is no more successful 
than that of Watson or Hunter.—M. J. Stanford. 


5805. Gemelli, Agostino. (Catholic U., Milan, 
Italy.) Le psicologo di fronte ai progressi della psi- 
chiatria. (The psychologist facing the progress of 
psychiatry.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1950, 
11, 517-544.—A comprehensive critical analysis of 
various points of view of contemporary psychology 
and psychiatry is presented. Various schools of 
psychology emphasize only one aspect of human 
nature and consequently give a partial aspect of 
man. Psychology should be conceived of as the 
study of man as a living unity. “A mental illness is 
a disease that affects the whole man... ."" That 
approach of modern psychiatry as to the nature of 
mental illness “enables the psychologist to consider 
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psychology as a biological science concerned with 
man in his entirety. . . .”"—A. Manoil. 

5806. Hartmann, Heinz. Technical implications 
of ego psychology. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 
31-43.—Psychoanalytic literature contains many 
controversial items pertaining not only to practice 
but to the theory of such practice. The meaning of 
these variations is discussed and their relation to 
differences in theoretical or practical approaches are 
traced out.— N. H. Pronko. 

5807. Hinshaw, Virgil, Jr. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Levels of Phil. phenomenol. Res., 
1950, 11, 213-220.—The method of levels ascribes 
precise roles to the scientist and the philosopher and 
is especially useful in delimiting the role assigned to 
the former. Science and the methodology of science 
are essentially perceptual level enterprises. At this 
level no basic metaphysic is implied and no appeal 
beyond experience is ever made. Any methodologi- 
cal stipulations invoked with respect to causation, 
determinism, induction, etc. are justified purely on 
pragmatic grounds. The second level is the philo- 
sophic or epistemological-speculative. Here the 
methods of science fail since the presuppositions of 
science are themselves under investigation. In 
operating at the speculative level one abandons the 
requirement of empirical verifiability, hence it is 
correct to regard metaphysical theories as factually 
meaningless. Adoption of the method of levels 
should permit an appreciation of science without the 
danger of one’s falling a victim to scientism.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

5808. Holt, Louisa P. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Identification: a crucial concept for 
sociology. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1950, 14, 164-173. 
—It is maintained that “the concept of identification 
is of fundamental significance for sociological theory 
as well as for psychoanalytic theory, and . . . that 
the problem of identification has an important rela- 
tionship to Freud’s postulates about instinctual 
drives.”” Social science has given two principal 
kinds of answers to the basic question of how indi- 
viduals manage to function as members of a group: 
the rationalistic or utilitarian position, and the reli- 
ance upon the essentially non-rational (instincts, 
folk spirit, the inherited racial unconscious). As 
Durkheim has shown, this dilemma may be resolved 
by paying attention to the process of identification. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

5809. Howie, Duncan. Psychology: viewpoint or 
subject-matter? Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1950, 28, 
174-190.—To describe psychology, the writer offers 
the statement, “Psychology is the science of be- 
havior regarded as involving, as relevant for or as a 
concernment of the behaving organism.” With this 
definition he believes he can distinguish psychology 
from physics, and at the same time resolve the con- 
trasting views of psychology as (1) inner experience 
or (2) overt behavior.—W. Coleman. 

5810. Ichheiser, Gustav. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Frustration and aggression or frustration and de- 
fence: a counter-hypothesis. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 
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43, 125-129.—A “‘counter-hypothesis”’ to the frus- 
tration-aggression theory is proposed. It is believed 
that the authors of this theory have committed se- 
mantic errors. The frustration-aggression hypothe- 
sis is lacking in perspective; it misinterprets motives. 
The “counter-concept” to aggression is defence.— 
M. J. Stanford. 

5811. Kurth, Gertrud M., & Lustgarten, Robert. 
Resistances to psychoanalysis. Complex, 1951 No. 
4, 42-45.—To test Freud’s hypothesis that resist- 
ances to psychoanalysis are based on affective rather 
than on intellectual grounds, a true-false question- 
naire of 12 statements was given to 100 college 
students. One-half of the statements consisted of 
factual concepts, the other half of statements about 
analysis that were affectively charged. Subsequent 
lectures were designed to dispel misconceptions. 
According to the hypothesis, affectively charged 
statements would be more subject to resistance 
than neutral ones. Re-administration of a second 
questionnaire a week later revealed interesting, 
though inconclusive, results.—H. H. Strupp. 

5812. Lichtenstein, P. E. (Denison U., Gran- 
ville, O.) Psychology as a genetic science. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1950, 42, 313-332.—If psychology should 
be considered as a genetic science it has to achieve a 
synthesis between the particular-historical method 
and the general-theoretical. The viewpoints of some 
psychologists, such as Johnson, Skinner, Kantor, who 
have stressed either the historical or the genetic 
aspect of their systems, are presented. It is con- 
tended that the history studied by the psychologist 
is in no sense abstract but involves a detailed analy- 
sis of concrete, particular events. It is also believed 
that the interbehavioral psychologist can make 
generalizations on the basis of similarity in the con- 
figurations of interbehavioral fields. ‘Although it 
has been the lot of psychology in the past to borrow 
method and constructional form from more firmly 
established sciences, such borrowing no longer seems 
warranted.” 29 references.—M. J. Stanford. 

5813. Quine, W. V. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Main trends in recent philosophy: two 
dogmas of empiricism. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1951, 
60, 20-43.—Quine holds that the dogma of ‘‘truths 
which are analytic or grounded in meanings inde- 
pendently of matter of fact, and truths which are 
synthetic, or grounded in fact” and the second dogma 
of “reductionism: the belief that each meaningful 
statement is equivalent to some logical construct 
upon terms which refer to immediate experience” 
are both “‘ill founded.”” He reviews the development 
and characteristics of the underlying assumptions 
and emphasizes his own pragmatic interpretation. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5814. Straus, Erwin W. The autonomy of ques- 
tioning: considerations of the psychological founda- 
tions of the human world. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 
113, 67-74.—Abstract and discussion. 

5815. Syz, Hans. (Lifwynn Foundation, West- 
port, Conn.) New perspectives in behavior study: 
a phylobiological reorientation. J. Psychol., 1951, 
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31, 21-27.—The author takes his departure from 
Burrow's “The Neurosis of Man,” dealing with the 
pathology of behavior, and points out that psychi- 
atry, sociology, and anthropology all have attempted 
to examine various phases of behavior-disorder, but 
have been handicapped by inadequate conceptual 
constructions and by preoccupation with isolated 
partial aspects. So-called perfect adjustment, even 
in physical health, is difficult to define because man 
may, in creating the socio-cultural setting to which 
he adjusts project into it his unhealthy, distorted 
behavior characteristics. Burrow's phylobiological 
researches permit a more comprehensive and unified 
development of basic principles.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstract 6548) 


Metnops & APPARATUS 


5816. Carpenter, A. Apparatus for the continuous 
operation of a film-strip projector. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1949, 1, 143-146.—A device is described 
which projects still pictures at rates varying between 
2/sec. and 30/sec. uniformly or at a rate determined 
either by the experimenter on the subject’s response. 
Employing “single-frame” operation the duration of 
each exposure can be made independent of those 
preceding or following it. It is therefore possible to 
present a random series of exposure times.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

5817. James, W. T. (U. Georgia, Athens.) Oper- 
ant conditioning apparatus for dogs. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 43, 143-145.—An apparatus was de- 
signed to determine something of the nature of the 
conditioned behavior under a more or less free condi- 
tion in nervous and hyperexictable dogs.—M. J. 
Stanford 
Katz, David. (U. Stockholm, Sweden.) 
The scriptochronograph. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1948, 1, 53-56.—An apparatus is described for study 
of the speed factors in handwriting. The subject 
a steel stylus on paper impregnated with 
potassium thiocyanate. Current flows from the 
stylus through a metal plate on which the paper is 
placed, causing a deposit of ferric thiocyanate. A 
variable-speed interrupter circuit makes possible 
time measurement of written records to an accuracy 
of 1/100th second or less.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 

5819. Royce, Joseph R. (P. O. Box 78, Bar 
Harbor, Me.) A synthesis of experimental designs 
in program research. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 
295-303.—The reason for frequent failure of the 
single variable experiment stems from an ignorance 
of the multiplicity of sources of variation which are 
operative in a given domain. Therefore, it is sug- 
gested as a first step to use factor theory to identify 
the primary factors. The second step is the utiliza- 
tion of the factorial designs of Fisher in order to 
extend knowledge of the effects of one thing or an- 
other on these fundamental variables. “Finally, 
with the clarification derived from multiple variable 
investigations, it may be possible to set up rigidly 
controlled single variable experiments which will 
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give us quantitative empirical relationships.’’— 


M. J. Stanford. 


5820. Smith, Karl U., & Wehrkamp, Robert. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) A universal motion 
analyzer applied to psychomotor performance. 
Science, 1951, 113, 242-244.—The “Universal Mo- 
tional Analyzer,"’ an improved apparatus for motion 
analysis and dimensional measurement of motor 
skills and psychomotor activities is described. 
Methods of motion analysis are described which 
provide: ‘“(a) automatic registration of elapsed time 
in the performance of any simple or complex motor 
task; (b) separate automatic registration of the 
different components of travel time and manipula- 
tion, or time involved in the task; and (c) flexibility 
and universality of application of the analytic 
method to different types of task situations.’’ Wide 
application of the method is indicated.—B. R. 
Fisher. 

(See also abstract 6397) 


New TEstTs 


5821. Ammons, Robert B. (U. Louisville, Ky.), 
& Rachiele, Leo D. The Full-Range Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test: II. Selection of items for final scales. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 307-319.—A 
description of the selection of vocabulary items for 
two final forms of a picture vocabulary test based on 
the 16 four-picture plates developed by Ammons and 
Huth. 170 items were finally selected for retention 
and were divided into two equal length forms of 
‘almost identical” difficulty —J. Z. Horrocks. 


5822. Cockett, R. (Birkbeck Coll., London, Eng.) 
The nature of performance tests: an experimental 
study. Brit. J. Psychol., 1947, 38, 29-38.—A brief 
introductory discussion of reliability in test con- 
struction. Four psycho-physical (psychomotor) 
experiments were performed in an attempt to probe 
the general problem of reliability in performance 
tests. ‘It must therefore be concluded that a funda- 
mental requirement in a performance test is that it 
must demand genuine psycho-physical activity 
throughout, i.e. the continuous interplay of both 
receptor and effector processes; or, in more psycho- 
logical terms, continuous conscious guidance of 
bodily action.”"—S. Hutter. 


5823. Goheen, Howard W., & Kavruck, Samuel. 
Selected references on test construction, mental 
test theory, and statistics, 1929-1949. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Civil Service Commission, 1950. xii, 
209 p. $1.50.—2544 references pertaining to test 
development have been assembled ‘‘more for the pur- 
pose of aiding the test technician engaged in merit 
system selection, in determining how to do a given 
task than in determining what to do.”’ The listings 
are arranged in 14 main divisions by subject matter; 
these are subdivided into specific subject areas. 
There are cross references following each main 
section. The material is indexed by author and 
subject matter; periodicals cited are listed.—A. J. 
Sprow. 
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5824. Muller, Philippe. Un test collectif de dessin 
pour le diagnostic rapide des insuffisances psychi- 
ques. (A group drawing test for the quick diagnosis 
of psychic insufficiencies.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol., 
Anwend., 1950, 9, 462-466.—A test, invented by M. 
Prudhommeau, is described in which a child is asked 
to copy a set of 18 drawings on a single sheet of 
paper. The test is in the middle between develop- 
mental and projective tests. A request is made for 
further studies by others to determine the value of 
this test. German and English summaries.—K. F. 
M uensinger. 


5825. Spache, George. The construction and 
validation of a work-type auditory comprehension 
reading test. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 249— 
253.—A description of the construction and analysis 
of two reading tests designed to determine, rela- 
tively free of the influences of intelligence and read- 
ing difficulty factors, the potential ability of students 
to comprehend and use high school and college-level 
reading materials. One of the tests, the Silent Com- 
prehension Test, required students to read passages 
and answer questions. The other test, the Auditory 
Comprehension Test, required passages and questions 
to be read aloud to the student.—J/. E£. Horrocks. 


(See also abstracts 6474, 6490, 6534, 6553, 6580) 


STATISTICS 


5826. Adams, Sidney. (U. S. Civil Serv. Comm., 
Washington, D. C.) Does face validity exist? 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 320-328.—39 
members of the Personnel Department of the U. S. 
Veterans Administration were given 11 tests and 
were asked to judge the extent to which seven of the 
tests possessed true validity. The analysis of the re- 
sults is directed at answering two questions. (1) 
Does face validity exist in a form that can be reliably 
measured? (2) What relationship does face validity 
bear to true validity? Is a test with the appearance 
of validity likely to be one with actual validity ?— 
J. E. Horrocks. 


5827. Bedell, B. J. (Colonial Social Science Re- 
search Laboratory. Trinidad, B. W.I.) Determina- 
tion of the optimum number of items to retain in a 
test measuring a single ability. Psychometrika, 
1950, 15, 419-430.—In constructing some tests it is 
relatively easy to prepare more items than are 
needed and only those which have high efficiency 
need be used. In some tests which are designed to 
measure a single ability, however, such an abundance 
of items does not exist. If too many or too few are 
discarded the reliability suffers. The present pur- 
pose is to present two economical methods for select- 
ing the items to be used.— M. O. Wilson. 


5828. Betts, Gilbert L. The variance error of the 
Py»-discriminant. Psychometrika, 1950, 15, 435-439. 
—Formulae computing the standard error and the 
variance error of the Ps-discriminant are derived. 
This discriminant has been used in predicting, for 
example, whether selective service registrants if in- 
ducted would become normal operative soldiers or 
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would commit offences causing their imprisonment. 
—M. O. Wilson. 


5829. Birnbaum, Z. W. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
On the effect of the cutting score when selection is 
performed against a dichotomized criterion. Psy- 
chometrika, 1950, 15, 385-389.—The method which 
is discussed and illustrated, applies to such a selective 
process as that involved when an admission test is 
used to select candidates for training and, after com- 
pletion of the course, the subjects are judged success- 
ful or unsuccessful.—M. O. Wilson. 


5830. Blyth, Colin R. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
On minimax statistical decision procedures and their 
admissibility. Ann. math. Statist., 1951, 22, 22-42. 
—Minimax problems can be stated for weighted 
sums of the two loss functions, or for either one sub- 
ject to an upper bound on the expectation of the 
other. Under suitable conditions it is shown that 
solutions of the first type of problem provide solu- 
tions for all problems of the latter types, and that 
admissibility for a problem of the first type implies 
admissibility for problems of the latter types 


G. C. Carter. 


5831. Brogden, Hubert E., & Taylor, Erwin. K. 
The theory and classification of criterion bias. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 159-186.—In view 
of the need for greater accuracy in validating pro- 
cedures, it is proposed that a consideration of faulty 
or biased criterion construction may serve to increase 
considerably the efficiency of the final predictive 
instrument. Biased criteria are grouped into four 
main categories: (1) Criterion Deficiency, (2) Cri- 
terion Contamination, (3) Criterion Scale Unit 
Bias, and (4) Criterion Distortion. Each classifica- 
tion is considered in relation to the situations in 
which it most commonly arises, and recommendations 
are offered for the elimination or reduction of each 
aspect of criterion inadequacy. Particular stress is 
given to the concept of test-free or test-correlated 
bias as an added factor affecting the final results.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 


5832. Burt, Cyril. (U. Coll., London, Eng. 
The factorial is of qualitative data. Brit. J. 
Psychol. Statist. Sect., 1950, 3, 166-185.—The gen- 
eral methods here proposed rest on the assumption 
that factor analysis can be validly adopted with any 
type of symmetrical positive-definite matrix. The 
procedure suggested as appropriate for most pur- 
poses proceeds by analysing the relative frequencies. 
This leads to a factor matrix containing one general 
factor and a succession of bipolar factors. his 
mode of analysis permits of employing the chi- 
squared criterion for testing the significance to the 
residuals obtained.—G. C. Carter. 


5833. Carnap, Rudolf. Logical foundations of 
probability. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950. 607 p. $12.50.—This is the first volume of a 
two-volume work on Probability and Induction. 
Because the writer holds that probability logic is 
identical with inductive logic, this work is devoted 
to philosophical problems concerning the nature of 
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probability and inductive reasoning. The author 
iejects a statistical frequency basis for probability 
in favor of a logical relation between two statements 
or propositions. Probability “is the degree of con- 
firmation of a hypothesis (or conclusion) on the basis 
of some given evidence (or premises)."" Further- 
more, all principles and theorems of inductive logic 
are analytic, and the entire system is to be con- 
structed by means of symbolic logic and semantic 
methods. This means that the author confines him- 
self to the formalistic procedures of word and symbol 
systems. The resulting sentence or language 
structures are presumed to separate off logic from all 
subjectivist or psychological elements. Despite the 
abstractionism, the claim is made that if an inductive 
probability system of logic can be constructed it will 
have its practical application in mathematical statis- 
tics, and in various sciences. 16-page bibliography. 

J. R. Kantor. 

5834. Carroll, John B., & Bennett, C. C. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Machine short-cuts in 
the computation of chi-square and the contingency 
coefficient. Psychometrika, 1950, 15, 441-447.— 
Rapid routines for computing chi-square tests of the 
following are presented: (1) goodness of fit between 
an observed and a theoretical distribution, (2) in- 
dependence of several distributions displayed in an 
r Xc table, and (3) independence of a distribution in 
anr X 2 table.—M. O. Wilson. 


5835. Cochran, W. G. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The comparison of percentages in 
matched samples. Biometrika, 1950, 37, 256-266.— 
The familiar x? test for comparing the percentages 
of successes in a number of independent samples is 
extended to the situation in which each member of 
any sample is matched in some way with a member of 
every other sample. The average error in the estima- 
tion of a significance probability was about 14% in 
the neighbourhood of the 5% level and about 21% 
in the neighbourhood of the 1% level. Correction 
for continuity did not improve the accuracy of the 
approximation although it is recommended when 
there are only two samples. Another approximation, 
obtained by scoring each success as ‘‘1" and each 
failure as “‘O”’ and performing an analysis of variance 
of the data, was also investigated. The F-test, cor- 
rected for continuity, performed about as well as the 
x? approximation (uncorrected), but is slightly more 
laborious. The problem of subdividing x* into com- 
ponents for more detailed tests is briefly discussed. 
—G. C. Carter. 


5836. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) Validity. In Lindquist, E. F., Educational 
measurement, (see 25: 6471), 621-694.—The author 
feels that the “essential question of test validity is 
how well a test does the job it is employed to do” 
and that “‘we cannot label the validity of a test as 
“high” or “moderate” or “low” except for some par- 
ticular purpose.”’ He discusses the criterion, logical 
problems of validity, the estimation of validity, and 
statistical problems of validity. 24 references.— 
H. Fetfel. 
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5837. Davis, R. C. (U.S. Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, Calif.) On minimum variance 
in nonregular estimation. Ann. math. Statist., 
1951, 22, 43-57.—A case of nonregular estimation 
arises in attempting to estimate a single unknown 
parameter, @, in the probability distribution of a 
single chance variable in which one or both of the 
extremities of the range of the distribution are func- 
tions of the unknown parameter. The case treated 
is the one in which a probability density of exponen- 
tial type exists.—G. C. Carter. 

5838. Edwards, AllenL. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
On the use of interactions as “error terms’’ in the 
analysis of variance. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 
10, 214—223.—A discussion of inter-variable analysis 
in designing experiments in educational and psycho- 
logical research. It is held that while the use of 
interactions as estimates of experimental error have 
gained considerable currency in research practice, 
that no satisfactory substitute for replication exists. 
In experiments where interactions may be significant 
the design of the experiment should include provi- 
sion for replication.—J. E. Horrocks. 

5839. Ehrenberg, A. S.C. (U. Cambridge.) The 
unbiased estimation of heterogeneous. Biometrika, 
1950, 37, 347-357.—Two unbiased quadratic esti- 
mators and one based on range are derived; the 
family of unbiased quadratic form estimators is also 
discussed, and it is shown that in the case of two 
classes there is only one unbiased estimator. The 
sampling variances of the estimators depend on 
some or all of the parameters involved, and no gen- 
erally ‘best’ estimator in the sense of minimum vari- 
ance exists, but in practice it should be possible to 
apply with reasonably high efficiency one of the 
given estimators. The analysis of variance of data 
of this kind is discussed, and where the distributions 
of the mean squares depart from the usual x?-forms, 
degrees of freedom of approximating x?-distributions 
are suggested. As the corrections will often be small, 
the usual F-and ¢-tests should be valid, particularly 
when the numbers of degrees of freedom involved are 
large, except that tests for the differences between 
any two class-means in the “heterogeneous” classi- 
fication should not be based on the pooled residual 
error estimate.—G. C. Carter. 


5840. Federer, Walter T. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Testing proportionality of covariance 
matrices. Ann. math. Statist., 1951, 22, 102-—106.— 
The problem of comparing the proportionality of 
covariance matrices often arises in genetic experi- 
ments. Knowledge of nonproportionality of covari- 
ance matrices is useful in selection work and in ge- 
netic interpretations. In developing a test of signifi- 
cance for this contrast, the likelihood ratio criteriop 
is used. Likelihood ratio tests are obtained for two 
sets and for three sets of independent variance-co- 
variance matrices. The test for r independent co- 
variances is indicated and some unsolved problems 
are cited.—G. C. Carter. 


5841. Finney, D. J. (U. Oxford, Eng.) The 
fractional replication of factorial experiments—a 
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correction. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1950, 15, 276.— 
The author was responsible for a serious error in the 
scheme for a $ replicate of a 3 factorial arrangement 
published in this Journal in 1945. The table given 
on p. 300, and repeated in another paper (Finney, 
1946), is completely wrong, since the elements chosen 
to generate blocks II-1X were not all members of the 
treatment subgroup. He rectifies his mistake.— 
A. Weider. 


5842. Gayen, A. K. (St. Catherine's Coll., U. 
Cambridge.) The distribution of the variance ratio 
in random samples of any size drawn from non- 
normal universes. Biometrika, 1950, 37, 236-255. 
—The mathematical forms of the frequency dis- 
tributions of the variance ratio used for testing the 
homogeneity of a set of means, in the case of a one- 
way classification for analysis of variance with equal 
or unequal numbers (the test function denoted here 
by w) and the compatibility of two variances (the 
test function, v) have been derived for samples drawn 
from non-normal universes characterized by a priori 
values of \3(= V@;), a measure of skewness, and 
\4(= 8: — 3), a measure of excess, and expressed by 
the first four terms (including the term in ),*) of the 
Edgeworth series. Practical applications have been 
considered and diagrams have been constructed to 
show the comparative effects of parental skewness 
and excess on the normal-theory upper 5% tail prob- 
abilities for a few representative samples.—G. C. 
Carter. 


5843. Gayen, A. K. (St. Catherine's Coll., U. 
Cambridge.) Significance of difference between the 
means of two non-normal samples. Biometrika, 
1950, 37, 399-408.—The mathematical form of the 
frequency distribution of the normal-theory test 
function ¢ (denoted here by «) used for testing the 
significance of the difference between two means has 
been derived for populations specified by Edge- 
worth’s form of Type A series. In cases where 
samples of unequal size are drawn from two different 
populations, the deviation of the distribution of u 
from its normal-theory law may be considerable. 
For leptokurtic symmetrical populations, ¢,? is less 
than its corresponding normal-theory value, pro- 
vided always the differences in the size of samples 
are not very large. For equal-sized samples from the 
same population the frequency curve of u may be 
closely approximated by the‘‘Student’’normal-theory 
law, if the total sample size is not too small. An il- 
lustration is given to show the practical application 
of the derived results.—G. C. Carter. 


5844. Henrysson, Sten. (U. Uppsala, Sweden.) 
The significance of factor loadings. Brit. J. Psychol., 
Statist. Sect., 1950, 3, 159-165.—A matrix of vari- 
ances and covariances is analyzed to determine the 
significance of the factor loadings. The results ob- 
tained are in good agreement with theory. The values 
of P should conform with a rectangular distribution; 
and the expected range is 0.85, a figure which is close 
to the observed range of 0.89. If all 12 samples are 
combined, a total value for x* of 304.8 is reached. 
This, with 12 X 27 = 324 degrees of freedom, cor- 
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responds to a probability P of 0.77. From the test 
we should therefore conclude that all the 9 X 9 co- 
variance matrices can be expressed in terms of one 
significant common factor only, with 9 specific 
factors: and this conclusion accords with what in 
these artificial cases is known to be the fact.—G. C. 
Carter. 

5845. Horst, Paul. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
A note on optimal test length. Psychometrika, 1950, 
15, 407-408.—It is pointed out that the formulation 
for maximizing prediction efficiency by Taylor (see 
25: 5855) is mathematically equivalent to that of the 
author (see 24: 886).—M. O. Wilson. 

5846. Jenkins, William Leroy. (Lehigh U., 
Bethlehem, Pa.) Quick estimation of multiple R. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 346-348.—A 
method and an example of a short-cut method for 
estimating the multiple R for a test battery. It is 
felt that “even if a Doolittle solution is finally ob- 
tained, the method provides a preliminary estimate 
and a useful cross-check against serious blunders in 
computation.” —J. E. Horrocks. 


5847. Johnson, N. L. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
Estimators of the probability of the zero class in 
Poisson and certain related populations. Ann. 
math. Statist., 1951, 22, 94-101.—Two estimators of 
the probability of falling into the zero class are com- 
pared, for a family of populations related to Poisson 
populations. The first estimator, 6, is based on the 
observed proportion in the zero class; the second, 
é:, would be the maximum likelihood estimator if the 
underlying distribution were Poisson.—G. C. Carter. 


5848. Johnson, Palmer O., & Fay, Leo C. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The Johnson-Neyman 
technique, its theory and application. Psychometrika, 
1950, 15, 349-367.—A simplified working procedure 
for the technique applied to an actual problem is pre- 
sented. Determination of significance is arrived at 
early in the process; and, if no significance is found, 
further computation is unnecessary. Plotting of the 
region of significance when found is simplified by 
rotation and translation of axis. 22 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

5849. Kelley, Truman Lee. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Fundamentals of statistics. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1947. xvi, 755 p 
$10.00.—This presentation of statistical funda- 
mentals has endeavored ‘‘to place a great emphasis 
upon the logic and principles underlying the statis- 
tical study of phenomena, to provide .. . such 
basic issues as will integrate thoughtful and in- 
vestigative moods with statistical processes, and 

. to give such treatment of modern processes as 
is required in handling many experimental situa- 
tions.” 148-item bibliography.—/. W. Degan. 

5850. Lawshe, C. H., & Baker, P.C. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Three aids in the evaluation of the 
significance of the difference between percentages. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 263-270.—Pres- 
entation of 2 tables and a nomograph to be used in 
evaluating the significance of the differences between 
2 percentages. From these instruments it is possible 
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with 3 calculations to determine which difference 
items attain the 1, 5, and 10 per cent levels of sig- 
nificance.—J. E. Horrocks. 


5851. Lorge, Irving. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) The fundamental nature of meas- 
urement. In Lindquist, E. F., Educational measure- 
ment, (see 25: 6471), 533-559.—The author states 
that “a single sense among the variety of purposes 
and objects for the word ‘measure’ is far from 


likely.”” He views measurement as involving the 
“assignment of a class of numerals to a class of ob- 
jects." The primary concern of measurement, 
“should be for an understanding of the entire field of 
knowledge rather than with statistical or mathema- 
tical manipulations upon observations.’’ Measure- 
ments made by the psychologist are “primarily 
empirical in the sense that they depend upon the 
social acceptance of observed differentiations.” 
The topics of classification and enumeration, rank- 


ing, measurement as successive approximation, and 
explanation as the end of measurement are discussed. 

H. Feifel. 

5852. Martin, Norman M. (VU. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
The explicandum of the classical concept of prob- 
ability. Phil. Sci., 1951, 18, 70-84.—The “‘classical”’ 
writers on probability (Bernoulli, Bayes, and La- 
place) spoke of it as the ratio between the number of 
cases favorable to an event and the number of equally 
possible cases. Since then, two other formulations 
have appeared: probability as a logical relation be- 
tween hypothesis and evidence (‘‘degree of con- 


firmation”’) (Keynes, Jeffreys, Carnap), and prob- 
ability as the relative frequency with which a prop- 
erty occurs in a specified class of elements (von 


Mises, Reichenbach). Although much of the work 
of the classical writers was in the field of games of 
change in which both interpretations can often be 
equally well applied, the principal aim of their work 
was the explication of probability as degree of con- 
firmation.—H,. Ruja. 

5853. Mollenkopf, William G. (Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J.) Predicted differences 
and differences between predictions. Psychomet- 
rika, 1950, 15, 409-417.—Several deviations of a 
method for determining what proportion of the dif- 
ferences between scores on two tests can not be 
accounted for by chance are presented.—M. O. 
Wilson. 


5854. Schmid, John, Jr. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) A comparison of two procedures for 
calculating discriminant function coefficients. Psy- 
chometrika, 1950, 15, 431-434.—In computing dis- 
criminant function coefficients, one may use data 
expressed in either deviation score units or standard 
units. Algebraically the two methods yield identical 
coefficients. Which to use? Use the one involving 
the least mathematical manipulation and computa- 
tion.— M. O. Wilson. 

5855. Taylor, Calvin W. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) Maximi predictive efficiency for a fixed 
total testing time. Psychometrika, 1950, 15, 391- 
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406.—The problem discussed is the same as that of 
Horst (see 24: 886). When ¢ is fixed it is possible, 
by means of appropriate item-time allotment, to 
combine tests in a battery such that R with a criter- 
ion will be maximal. By keeping constant the rela- 
tion of / (number of items) to ¢ for each test, a set of 
general equations which yield this maximal R is 
derived. (See 25: 5845.)—M. O. Wilson. 


5856. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Reliability. In Lind- 
quist, E. F., Educational measurement, (see 25: 6471), 
560-620.—The author feels that “‘the degree of re- 
liability of a set of measurements is a very important 
consideration, both in the practical day-to-day use 
of tests and in research projects of various kinds.” 
He discusses the logical considerations involved in 
evaluating reliability, procedures for estimating re- 
liability, factors influencing test reliability, interpre- 
tation of estimates of reliability, and the estimation 
of true scores. Special problems in reliability deter- 
mination are also taken up. A summary including 
the evaluation of procedures for reliability estima- 
tion, reporting reliability data, and the significance 


of data on precision of measurement is included. 


23 references.—H. Feifel. 

5857. Votaw, D. F., Jr., Rafferty, J. A., & Deemer, 
W. L. (USAF School of Aviation Medicine, Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex.) Estimation of parameters in a 
truncated trivariate normal distribution. Psycho- 
metrika, 1950, 15, 339-347.—Maximum-likelihood 
estimators for certain parameters when values of 
others are known are featured. Approximate vari- 
ances and covariances of the estimators, when the 
sample is large, are given.—M. O. Wilson. 


5858. Walker, Helen M. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Statistical literacy in the social 
sciences. Amer. Statistician, 1951, 5, 6-12.— 
Statistics are becoming increasingly important as the 
creative tools of the social sciences. Yet the level of 
statistical literacy among social scientists remains 
appallingly low. The author suggests ways in which 
statistical knowledge might be made more accessible 
to students and practitioners in the social sciences.— 
D. Ransom. 

5859. Wise, M. E. The incomplete beta function 
as a contour integral and a quickly converging series 
for its inverse. Biometrika, 1950, 37, 208-218.— 
Expansions for percentage points of the incomplete 
beta function satisfying J.(p,q) = P, for either p or 
x, have been found in terms of percentage points of 
the x? distribution. They are derived from a new 
contour integral for J,(p,¢) which is shown to be re- 
lated to contour integrals for incomplete positive 
and negative binomial series. The latter integrals 
provide simple proofs of the known fact that these 
series are incomplete beta functions. The resulting 
approximations are good over all values of P, ¢g and 
p or x, unless (for P unknown) p<gq, and they are 
extremely good for small 1-P and/or small q/p. 
They have been compared numerically with exact 
tabulated values and with “s’’ approximations, and 
mathematically with some recently published ap- 
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proximations depending on  x*, which are thereby 
provided with a theoretical basis.—G. C. Carter. 

5860. Workman, W. G., & Adams, O.S. (Emory 
U., Atlanta, Ga.) Suggestions for simplifying the 
computation of Vincent curves. J. gen. Psychol., 
1950, 43, 147-151.—The use of a mimeographed 
form or of printed forms like the Thurstone Data 
Sheet is suggested. The procedure suggested is 
thought to be useful in teaching the concept and 
technique of Vincentizing. It is also considered to be 
a labor-saving guide.—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 5823, 6197, 6214, 6466, 6551, 
6558, 6581) 


REFERENCE WoRKS 


5861. Bingham, Walter V. How to make a useful 
index. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 31-34.—Poor 
indexes are hard on all members of our profession. 
General rules are cited which were adopted by 
Wheatley and his colleagues of the Index Society. 
An index is defined as “‘a subject analysis of the 
content of a book or a series of books set down in 
subject form (both entries and sub-entries) and ar- 
ranged in one alphabetic order according to the bibli- 
ographic standards established by the American 
Library Association and/or the Library of Congress.” 
It is suggested that a professional indexer of books 
versed in the field and subject matter of psychology 
be engaged by the author.—R. Mathias. 


5862. Louttit, C. M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Psychological Abstracts’ policy on corporate author 
entries. Amer. Psychologist., 1950, 5, 673-677.— 
Management of a bibliography or list of references 
is often difficult. Rules to govern entries for Psy- 
chological Abstracts have been developed and can be 
utilized by psychologists in their work. Rules and 
examples are given.—R. Mathias. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


5863. American Psychological Association. Board 
of Directors. Associates of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association for 1951. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 
6, 35-40.—Lists the 1364 persons elected Associates 
of the APA as of 1 January 1951. 

5864. Edgell, Beatrice. The British Psychological 
Society. Brit. J. Psychol., 1947, 37, 113-132.—A 
paper which traces the history of the British Psycho- 
logical Society from its formation on October 24, 
1901 to October 1941. The papers presented by 
most of the leading British psychologists during 
this period are cited. The society’s part in founding 
the Brit. J. Psychol. and its growth are delineated. 
Appendix I contains the list of officers in chronologi- 
cal order. Appendix II lists the honorary members 
with dates of election.—S. Hutter. 

5865. Mills, Thelma. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
No vain s. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 
10, 476-491.—Presidential address of the American 
College Personnel Association at the 23rd (1950) 
annual meeting. Primarily a discussion of the 
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history, status, and function of the A.C.P.A.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


5866. —————. Professor Adolf Meyer. Brit. 
med. J., 1950, 1, 732-734. Obituary and portrait. 

5867. —————-. Harold Seashore. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1951, 6, 95.—Portrait. 

5868. —————-. Robert L. Thorndike. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1951, 6, 41.—Portrait. 

5869. —————. Ruth S. Tolman. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1950, 5, 681.—Portrait. 

5870. —————. Dael Wolfie. Amer. Psycholo- 


gist, 1951, 6, 73.—Portrait. 

5871. [Anon.] Adolf Meyer (1866-1950). J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 89-91.—Obituary. 
Portrait facing p. 90. 

5872. [Anon.] Vernon Philip Scheidt, Ph.D. 
1905-1951. Kalends, 1951, 30(1), 5-6.—Obituary. 

5873. Freud, Sigmund. A letter. Complex, 1951, 
No. 4, 16-18.—This letter, written in 1902, was ad- 
dressed to the Berlin biologist Wilhelm Fliess, who 
had congratulated Freud on the latter’s appointment 
to the rank of Professor at the University of Vienna. 
In this confidential letter, Freud sarcastically dis- 
cusses the reasons of expediency which prompted 
him actively to seek the appointment.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

5874. Kruzhkov, V. S. Mirovozzrenie N. A. 
Dobroliubova. (The world outlook of N. A. Dobrol- 
tubov.) Moscow: State Publ. House of Polit. Lit., 
1950. 579 p., 10 rub.—The philosophical, sociologi- 
cal, and psychological views of Dobroliubov are 
presented and their influence traced.—/. D. London. 

5875. Lehrman, Philip R. Fritz Wittels, 1880- 
1950. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 96-104.— 
Obituary and 82-item bibliography. 

5876. Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien. Les carnets de Lucien 
Levy-Bruhl. (The notebooks of Lucien Levy- 
Bruhl.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1949. xxi, 257 p. 400 fr.—The philosophical medita- 
tions of Levy-Bruhl from January 1938 to February 
1939 are reproduced in toto from a set of notes kept 
by him.—G. Besnard. 


5877. Pear, T. H. Charles Samuel Myers, 1873- 
1946. Brit. J. Psychol., 1947, 38, 1-6.—Obituary. 
Portrait facing p. 1. 

5878. Rickman, John. (Institute of Psychoanaly- 
sts, London, Eng.) The development of psychologi- 
cal medicine. Brit.:med. J., 1950, 1, 30-37.—A 
history of psychological medicine for the past 50 
years as influenced by Freudian psychoanalysis.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5879. [Riese, Walther.] Dr. Raoul Mourgue. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 91-92.—Obituary. 

5880. Tegen, Einar. Amerikansk psykologi. 
(American psychology.) Stockholm: Tidens 1949. 
201 p. Kr. 12.50.—Based on two years of study in 
the United States, the writer endeavors to give a 
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critical evaluation of American psychology up to 
1930. He acknowledges his indebtedness especially 
to Heidbreder’s Seven Psychologies, Garett's Great 
Experiments in Psychology, and Woodworth’'s Con- 
temporary Schools of Psychology. The three main 
chapters carry the following titles: ‘‘Fundamentalis- 
tic and dynamic psychology,” “Discussion of the 
instinct-concept, the role of environment,” and 
“The fundamental schemata of American Psychol- 
ogy.’ Bibliography.—M. L. Reymert. 


5881. Winters, Barbara. (620 Thwaits Pl., New 
York.) Franz Anton Mesmer: an inquiry into the 
antecedents of hypnosis. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 
63-75.—The history of Mesmerism is described with 
the main emphasis upon the figure of its founder. 
His ideas and those of his followers are evaluated 
against the background of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries.—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 5950, 6537) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


5882. Adkins, Dorothy C. (U. WN. Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) A superior rotational method in factor 
analysis, or psychometricians in government service. 
Psychometrika, 1950, 15, 331-338.—The second title, 
rather than the first which is facetious, signifies the 
nature of this address of the retiring president of the 
Psychometric Society. The hamperings, drawbacks, 
and inadequacies involved in governmental service 
include short range appropriation of funds, “getting 
in a rut,” inadequacy of trained personnel to fill all 
positions, alleged impracticality of government 
psychometricians, their tendency to gloss over tech- 
nical questions with high-level administrators be- 
cause of their naiveté in the area concerned, assumed 
loss of status in professional psychology, and the 
tendency to neglect professional literature. State- 
ments as to how some of these problems are being 
met and suggestions as to how the society might 
contribute to their solution are presented.—M. O. 
Wilson. 


5883. American Psychological Association. Com- 
mittee on Ethical Standards for Psychology. Ethical 
standards in clinical and consulting relationships: 
Part I. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 57-64.—This is 
the first of a series of five articles on ethical standards 
in clinical and consulting relationships. A draft of 
a proposed code of Ethical Standards in Clinical and 
Consulting Relationships, Section 3.1 The psycholo- 
gist’s responsibility to his client and to society, is 
reproduced. The statement includes problems, inci- 
dents, and principles.—R. Mathias. 


5884. American Psychological Association. Com- 
mittee on Intraprofessional Relationships in Psy- 
chology. Fields of psychology and their implications 
for practice and trai . Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 
6, 90-93.—An analysis of the problem is briefly pre- 
sented. Responsibilities of psychologists are out- 
lined. Fields of professional psychology are de- 
scribed and classifications and sub-groupings are 
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described in a chart showing (1) level, (2) function, 
(3) theoretical orientation, (4) content of field of 
interest and (5) locale of practice. Listing of mem- 
bers in the APA directory might be made in terms 
of the given classification chart.—R. Mathias. 


5885. American Psychological Association. Of- 
fice of the Executive Secretary. Applying for state 
civil service positions. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 
664-669.—A table is given listing state civil service 
and merit systems of the various states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands. While citizenship is 
required for state positions, state residence is often 
waived.—R. Mathias. 

5886. Blaesser, W. W., & Froehlich, Clifford P. 
Major issues and trends in the graduate training of 
college personnel workers. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1950, 10, 588-595.—A classification of the majority 
of extant training programs for college personnel 
workers, a discussion of issues that personnel work 
gives rise to, and a presentation of 5 trends in present 
day training programs.—J. E. Horrocks. 


5887. Cotzin, Milton (Southbury (Conn.) Training 
Sch.), & Holzberg, Jules D. Reclassification of 
state-employed psychologists in Connecticut. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 656-659.—The Connecticut 
State Psychological Society noted that well-trained 
psychologists were not attracted to or retained in 
State Service. A committee was appointed to study 
these problems. Specific findings of the committee 
are listed. A new classification system was proposed. 
A plan for action was put in effect and on January 1, 
1950 the State of Connecticut put into practice the 
recommended job specifications and salary schedule. 
Vacant jobs are now being filled by qualified indi- 
viduals.—R. Mathias. 


5888. Gemelli, Agostino. Le psychologue de- 
vant les problémes de la psychiatrie. (The psycholo- 
gist confronted with the problems of psychiatry.) 
Psyché, 1951, 6, 6-20.—A review of the problems of 
psychiatry and their possible effects on psychology. 
—G. Besnard. 

5889. May, Rollo. The work and training of the 
psychological therapist. Psychol. Serv. Center J., 
1950, 2, 3-23.—States that ‘“‘in contradistinction to 
psychotics and organic cases . . . the field of the 
psychoanalyst whose training is in psychology is the 
neurosis and related behavior problems.”’ Discusses 
the educational background necessary for the psy- 
chological therapist, the need for supervised clinical 
experience, as well as the importance of personal 
analysis for those intending to do any kind of in- 
tensive therapy. The value of licensing and certifica- 
tion, will ‘depend on how accurately their criteria 
reflect the internal characteristics of psychological 
work with people.” —H. Feifel. 

5890. Mursell, George R. Job classifications and 
salaries of clinical psychologists in state service. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 660-663.—Classifica- 
tions, salary ranges, and minimum qualifications of 
clinical psychologists as set up by the state services 
are presented in tabular form.—R. Mathias. 
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5891. Stafford, John W. Undergraduate psych- 
ology at Catholic University. Amer. Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 670-672.—A statement of the purpose of the 
program in undergraduate psychology at Catholic 
University, description of the courses, and com- 
ment on the program’s student-centeredness.— RX. 
Mathias. 


5892. Staudt, Virginia M. (Norte Dame Coll., 
Staten Island, N. Y.) The use of extra-curricular 
training facilities in undergraduate departments of 
psychology. J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 29-35.—The 
purpose of this paper is to investigate the training 
possibilities extracurricular activities offer, specifi- 
cally for undergraduate students, and to try to ascer- 
tain the values of these. Possibilities are: presenta- 
tion of psychological films, field trips to psychological 
service centers (mental hygiene clinics, schools for 
defectives, correctional institutions, etc.), Psychology 
Club, Vocational Guidance Forum, and participation 
in research (as subjects for graduate students’ thesis 
problems, and by visiting graduate schools and lab- 
oratories).—R. W. Husband. 


5893. Wolfie, Dael. Legal control of psychological 
practice. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 651-655.— 
The author defines such terms as certification, licens- 
ing, and mandatory certification. Specific recom- 
mendations regarding the questions of licensing vs. 
certification, level of competence, definition of psy- 
chological practice, exemptions of certain persons 
are made. Responsibilities of (1) the state, (2) the 
certified psychologist, (3) organized psychology are 
listed. Psychologists should not hurry to enact 
certification laws unless much preparatory work has 
been done.—R. Mathias. 


5894. Wolfie, Helen M. (APA, Washington, 
D. C.) Graduate training facilities in psychology: 
1951-1952. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 3-30.— 
Questionnaires were sent to every institution listed 
by the United States Office of Education as giving 
advanced degrees in psychology 1948-1949. Insti- 
tutions listed in the Amer. Psychologist as offering 
graduate scholarships for 1949-50 were also polled. 
Information on facilities for graduate training in 
psychology and opportunities for scholarships and 
assistantships are listed. Tables are given showing: 
(1) Fields of psychology in which “reasonably com- 
plete’ graduate training in psychology is offered; 
(2) Field of psychology and number of universities 
granting Ph.D. and M.A.; (3) Number of degree 
recipients in psychology 1947-50; (4) Available 
fellowships and assistantships.— R. Mathias. 


5895. Yale University. Faculty Committee for 
the Preparation of Educational Psychologists. (Til- 
ton, J. W., Chm.) Preparation for the work of an 
educational psychologist. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 
6, 65-67.—Results of a questionnaire designed to 
find out how many psychologists there are in the 
APA with doctor’s degrees who think of themselves 
as educational psychologists; when and where they 
were prepared; what their duties are; and what 
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graduate preparation they think is needed for work 
like theirs, are presented.— R. Mathias. 


(See also abstracts 6195, 6196, 6579) 


FILMS 


5896. Better use of leisure time. (Landis, Paul 
H.) 16mm. motion picture film, black and white or 
color, sound, 390 ft., 10 min., 1950. Available 
through Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Ill., and other distributors, $45.00; color, $90.00. 
—Effective use of leisure time is the result of good 
habits acquired during youth. Various film _§se- 
quences show the advantages of using leisure time 
as a change in one’s activity, as a means to learn, 
and, also, as a preparation for life. The film story 
is built around a young high school boy who learns 
to appreciate and enjoy the use of free time in useful 
activities. Teacher’s guide with reading references. 
—A. Manoil. 

5897. A chance to live. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 19 min., 1949. Avail- 
able through The March of Time Forum Films, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., $55.00.—The 
consequences of the second world war on the children 
of Italy, and the organization of the Boy’s Republic 
as a means of individual, moral, and social reeduca- 
tion are clearly presented. Characteristic aspects of 
the problem of readjustment through social participa- 
tion, awareness of responsibility and a sense of be- 
longingness are analyzed. The case of Carlo, a boy 
who succeeds in overcoming his feeling of rejection 
and makes a positive adjustment, is presented in 
detail. Discussion outline with bibliography.— 
A. Manoil. 

5898. Children’s emotions. (Hurlock, Elizabeth.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
22 min., 1950. Available through McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., and Swank Motion Pictures, 614 N. 
Skinner Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., daily rental $4.00.— 
Various childhood emotions such as fear, anger, 
jealousy, joy, curiosity are clearly presented as they 
appear at different age levels. The determining 
factors of such behavior responses are shown through 
various film sequences. Understanding and affection 
are emphasized as means for preventing such emo- 
tions as fear or jealousy from becoming habitual 
responses. Joy and curiosity should be facilitated. 
The film is correlated with Elizabeth Hurlock’s 
book, “Child Development,’’ (see 24: 4521).—A. 
Manoil. 

5899. Control your emotions. (Lauer, A. R.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white or color, 
sound, 493 ft., 10 min., 1950. Available through 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1, Ill., and other distributors, $45.00; color: $90.00. 
—Various aspects of emotional responses and means 
for controlling them are analyzed on the basis of 
stimulus response theory and considering as basic 
emotions fear, love and anger. Behavioral aspects 
are exemplified through characteristic emotional 
responses. Emotions can be controlled by eliminat- 
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ing or modifying the stimulus, or the response. 
Understanding the mechanism of emotion, its effects 
on personality, its possible general consequences, is 
the best means to control it, and avoid aquiring un- 
healthy emotional habits. Teacher's Guide with 
reading references, and study projects.—A. Manoil. 

5900. Developing friendship. (Rockwood, Lemo 
D.) 16mm. motion picture film, black and white or 
color, sound, 420 ft., 10 min., 1950. Available 
through Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill., and other distributors, $45.00; color: $90.00.— 
Various characteristics of social behavior and per- 
sonality aspects of a young high school boy with 
emphasis on conditions for creating friendship are 
presented. The film shows various conditions for 
understanding the need for friendship, as manifested 
especially at the high school level. Teachers Guide 
with reading references.—A. Manoil. 

5901. Developing imagination. (Doyle, Henry 
Grattan.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white or color, sound, 376 ft., 10 min., 1950. Avail- 
able through Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Bidg., Chicago 1, Ill., and other distributors, $45.00; 
color: $90.00.—The function and importance of 


imagination as the basis for creative work are em- 
phasized. The film distinguishes between visual, 
auditory and kinesthetic types of imagination, and 
demonstrates them with the participation of the 
audience, which is invited to create imaginatively 
scenes suggested by sounds, movement or the reading 
of the beginning of a story. The steps for developing 
imagination are stated as: (1) concentration on the 


purpose (what to imagine), (2) recall of relevant 
images, (3) creation of new images, (4) checking 
with the purpose. Teacher’s Guide with reading 
references. A. Manoil. 

5902. Developing leadership. (Young, William 
D.) 16mm. motion picture film, black and white or 
color, sound, 374 ft., 10 min., 1948. Available 
through Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
[ll., and other distributors, $50.00; color: $100.00— 
Various characteristics of leadership in terms of 
defining the goal, delegating responsibility, tactful- 
ness, ability to plan and enthusiasm are analyzed. 
The film story is built around a group of high school 
students that work to contribute in an emergency by 
collecting, repairing and sending toys to needy 
children. Teacher’s Guide with suggested reading 
references.—A. Manozl. 

5903. Developing self-reliance. (Leonard, Paul 
J.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and white or 
color, sound, 386 ft., 10 min., 1950. Available 
through Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill., and other distributors, $45.00; color: $90.00.— 
Various steps in developing self-reliance are analyzed 
and presented at successive levels of accomplish- 
ment. The film emphasizes as characteristic steps: 
(1) assuming responsibility, (2) information, (3) 
knowledge of one’s aims, (4) making of decisions. 
Self-reliance should develop into a habit. This is 
an instructional film for high school level.—A. 
Manoil. 
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5904. Developing your character. (Sorenson 
Herbert.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white or color, sound, 400 ft., 10 min., 1950. Avail- 
able through Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1, Ill., and other distributors, $45.00; color: $90.00. 
—Character building, its importance and conditions 
are analyzed. Character is explained in terms of the 
way one feels, thinks, and acts. The importance of 
acquiring good habits, understanding character 
values, and the influence of the home, church, school 
and one’s social environment are emphasized. 
Teacher’s Guide with reading references and sug- 
gested study activities—A. Manoil. 

5905. Emergence of personality. (Frank, Law- 
rence K., Collab.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 1154 ft., 33 min., 1948. Available 
through Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill, and other distributors, $125.00.—This film 
presents a comprehensive description of various 
factors that contribute to the development of per- 
sonality during early childhood. It is made up of 
the following three films: Baby meets his parents, 
Helping the child to face the don't's, and Helping the 
child to accept the do's.—A. Manoil. 

5906. Feelings of depression. 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, approx. 1100 
ft., 32 min., 1950. Available through National 
Film Board of Canada, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
6, Ill., and other distributors, $105.00.—The case 
history of John Murray, worried and depressed in 
connection with the immediate condition of his 
business is analyzed in detail. His depression is ex- 
plained in terms of guilt feelings, and jealousy with 
reference to his brother whose success he apparencly 
had desired. Childhood experiences, feelings of re- 
jection and insecurity, the inability of his father to 
satisfy his needs of affection, his unconscious con- 
flict with reference to his brother, result into guilt 
feelings, dissatisfaction with oneself, a need for self- 
punishment, and strong depression. The film con- 
cludes by a review of the principal aspects of the 
case, and points out the help psychiatry could 
provide.—A. Manotl. 


5907. How to deveiop interest. (Sorenson, Herb- 
ert.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and white 
or color, sound, 394 ft., 10 min., 1950. Available 
through Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill., and other distributors, $50.00; color: $100.00.— 
The psychology of interest with emphasis on the 
ways to develop new interests is clearly analyzed. 
The film presents three steps in developing interests: 
(1) asking how much one knows in a certain field, 
(2) what one wants to know, (3) how one can find 
out what he wants. These stages are demonstrated 
through the behavior of a high school student who 
becomes interested in botany and is about to develop 
an interest in geography. Teacher’s Guide with 
reading references.—A. Manoil. 


5908. Life with grandpa. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 17 min., 1949. Avail- 
able through The March of Time Forum Films, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., $55.00.— 
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Various problems of old age as a result of present 
population trends are dramatically presented. The 
solution of these problems requires a multiple ap- 
proach: scientific investigation of characteristic old 
age ailments, industrial employment of older people, 
social security, relief, and general social responsibil- 
ity. The film emphasizes, also, personal responsibil- 
ity as to the solution of old age adjustment problems. 
Special discussion outline with bibliographical refer- 
ences.—A. Manoil. 

5909. Light waves and their uses. (Sheldon, H. 
Horton.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 392 ft., 11 min., 1950. Available 
through Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill., $50.00.—This film demonstrates various phe- 
nomena connected with light waves. Reflection, 
refraction, light wave motions, and the functioning 
of the eye as a refracting system are presented. 
Shortsightedness, farsightedness, and astigmatism, 
as well as the function of corrective glasses are dem- 
onstrated. Various film sequences present also the 
principles of interference, of polar screens, of electro- 
magnetic waves, of the interferometer, the wave 
theory and quantum theory of light, and applica- 
tions. Teacher’s and discussion leader’s guide with 
detailed technical explanations.—A. Manoil. 

5910. Meet your mind. (Menninger, William 
C.) Two disc recordings, 20 min., available through 
Lewellen’s Productions, 8 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill., $12.50.—These two disc recordings 
present various problems of personality adjustment. 
Through use of everyday examples the personality- 
environment concept is analyzed. Different aspects 
of human responses in terms of flight reaction, attack 
reaction, rationalization, compensation, repression, 
idealization, and sublimation are presented. The 
function and importance of mental hygiene in help- 
ing prevent personality disorders are emphasized. 
Teaching guide and illustrated pamphlet.—A. 
Manoil. 


5911. The nervous system. (Gerard, Ralph W.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
approx. 400 ft., 11 min., 1949. Available through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
Ill., and other distributors, $50.00.—Various parts 
of the nervous system, their structure and function 
are clearly presented through animated diagrams, 
cinemicroscopy, and appropriate narration. The 
membrane theory of nervous conduction and various 
nervous pathways are demonstrated. Structure and 
characteristic responses are shown in different ani- 
mals. Nerve impulses are reproduced graphically 
and as sounds.—A. Manoil. 

5912. Overcoming fear. (Sorenson, Herbert.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white or color, 
sound, 470 ft., 14 min., 1949. Available through 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, IIl., and 
other distributors, $56.25; color: $112.50.—The 
problem of overcoming fear through a process of re- 
conditioning and social imitation is presented through 
the analysis of the behavior of a high school boy who 
could not learn to swim because of fear. The film 
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emphasizes the nature of fear responses as a habit 
which should be unlearned. Teacher's Guide with 
suggested reading references and suggestions for 
study activities—A. Manoil. 

5913. Overcoming worry. (Sorenson, Herbert.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white or color, 
sound, 399 ft., 10 min., 1950. Available through 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, IIl., and 
other distributors, $45.00; color: $90.00.—The con- 
dition of worrying, its organic and psychological 
effects are presented in connection with a father’s 
preoccupations with sending the son to college. The 
film emphasizes the importance of identifying the 
cause of the worry, of being active, and of taking 
positive steps for overcoming it. The effects of 
sympathetic understanding and active help are 
demonstrated. Teacher’s Guide with reading refer- 
ences and suggested study projects.—A. Manoil. 


5914. Preface to a life. (Kaufman, Ralph, Con- 
sultant.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 29 min., 1950. Available through 
United Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y., and other distributors, $35.85.—The import- 
ance of environmental conditions with emphasis on 
the effect of the attitudes of the parents on the total 
development of the child is presented. The film 
demonstrates how the parents’ ideals or dreams 
about their child’s future influence and shape the 
personality of the child throughout his development. 
Various film sequences show individual and social 
behavior patterns characteristic of a child reared, by 
an over-protective mother or by an over-dominating 
father. The film shows the importance of affection 
and understanding of the needs of the child with 
emphasis on respect for development in accordance 
with the child’s own personality. Discussion guide. 


—A. Manoil. 


5915. Principles of development. (Hurlock, Eliza- 
beth.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 17 min., 1950. Available through McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., and Swank Motion Pictures, 614 N. 
Skinner Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., daily rental $3.00.— 
Various developmental sequences are shown and the 
following principles stated: (1) cephalo-caudal de- 
velopment, (2) development from general to specific, 
(3) development is the result of maturation and 
learning. These principles are exemplified by vari- 
ous behavior characteristics with emphasis on the 
correlation of types of development, and general 
similarity of developmental patterns in different 
children. Factors contributing to individual differ- 
ences such as heredity, intelligence, race, food, endo- 
crine glands, position in the family or parental atti- 
tude are indicated. The film is correlated with 
Elizabeth Hurlock’s book, ‘Child Development.” 
(see 24: 4521).—A. Manoil. 

5916. The quiet one. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 67 min., 1949. Avail- 
able through Athena Films, Inc., 165 W. 46th St., 
New York 19, N. Y., and other distributors, $45.00. 
—This is a film that dramatizes the effects of the 
environment on the development of a child, and the 
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rehabilitation work of a correction school for de- 
linquent boys. Various scenes present unfavorable 
home conditions, resulting in social and emotional 
maladjustment. Counseling, friendly atmosphere, 
and a new environment provided by the correction 
school (Wiltwyck School at Esopus, N. Y.) help the 
readjustment process. The importance of psycho- 
logical and environmental factors is emphasized and 
clearly demonstrated throughout the film.—A. 
Manotl. 

5917. Sell—as customers like it. (Saywer, W. E.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
1200 ft., 30 min., 1949. Available through Johnson 
and Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., $65.00.—This 
film represents a practical demonstration of basic 
psychological principles with reference to drugstore 
sales. Various film sequences present the importance 
of store displays, with emphasis on salesmen’s at- 
titudes; also basic principles and practical demon- 
strations as to the handling of customers are pre- 
sented. Illustrated guide.—A. Manoil. 

5918. Sensitivity of plants. (Kieran, John.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
400 ft., 11 min., 1950. Available through Almanac 
Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y., 
$45.00.—Through the technique of time-lapse 
photography various aspects of plant growth and 
tropisms are clearly presented. The film shows 
phototropism, geotropism, the effect of electric 
stimulation, the effect of rotation, as well as the 
effect of vapors of ether. Experimental techniques 
and special devices are demonstrated.—A. Manoil. 


5919. Social development. (Hurlock, Elizabeth.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
600 ft., 16 min., 1950. Available through McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., and Swank Motion Pictures, 614 
Skinner Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., daily rental $4.00.— 
Characteristic aspects of child social behavior at 
various age levels are presented. Film sequences 
show the child playing by himself, parallel play, 
group play, imaginary play, organized play, leader- 
ship and gang behavior. The value of social adjust- 
ment, the attitude of the parents, and the need for 
understanding basic relationships between levels of 
maturation and social behavior are emphasized. 
The film is correlated with Elizabeth Hurlock’s 
book, ‘Child Development,” (see 24: 4521).—A. 
Manoil. 

5920. Your children and you. 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, approx. 1200 
ft., 31 min., 1950. Available through British In- 
formation Services, 39 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
3, Ill., and other distributors, $75.00.—Various as- 
pects of parent-child relationships as manifested in 
actual everyday life situations are presented. Char- 
acteristic stages of development from infancy to the 
age of five with hints as to appropriate parental at- 
titudes and the need for the child to acquire social 
habits are analyzed. Various film sequences show 
child responses at different ages, how fear could be 
eliminated, the function of punishment, learning of 
toilet habits and cleanliness, function of imitation 
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of the adult, and the possible influence of relatives. 
The importance of affectionate understanding of the 
needs of the child, and of the general behavior of 
adults is emphasized.—A. Manoil. 

5921. Your children’s sleep. (The British Minis- 
try of Health.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 23 min., 1948. Available through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., and the 
British Information Service, daily rental $3.75.— 
Various aspects of sleep with emphasis on emotional 
conditions that might create sleeplessness or night- 
mares are presented. The film dramatizes the 
effects of worries, excitement, and everyday incidents 
as affecting sleep in children, and suggests as ex- 
planation various unconscious processes. Film se- 
quences indicate individual differences, need for 
affection and understanding of children’s needs, and 
practical means for helping the child get sound, 
healthy sleep.—A. Manoil. 


(See also abstract 6193) 
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5922. Correnti, Venerando. Alcune nuove ricer- 
che sull’accrescimento. (Some new research on 
growth.) Ricerca Scient., 1951, 21, 13-22.—Reports 
the results of some investigations of human growth 
which involve the application of auxograms. Three 
morphological types are identified; longitipi, normo- 
tipi, and brachitipi.—P. V. Marchetti. 

5923. Naess, Knut. (U. Oslo, Norway.) The 
investigation of the action potential of striated muscle 
under ether anesthesia. Acta physiol. scandinavica, 
1950, 20(2/3), 241-252.—The action potential of 
striate muscle is reduced under ether anesthesia, the 
reduction depending on the frequency of stimulation, 
and the amplitude varying with the duration of the 
stimulation. The amplitude of the action potential 
varies under ether anesthesia in a manner similar to 
that of the mechanical response of the muscle. The 
amplitude changes have the same features under the 
influence of ether as of curare. Apart from the 
changes in the amplitude, the qualitative changes of 
the action potentials under the influence of ether are 
entirely different from those produced by curare.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5924. Scheinfeld, Amram. The new you and 
heredity. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1950. xxii, 
616 p. $5.00.—A revision and expansion of the 1939 
edition. The original presentation of the inheritance 
of music talent has been greatly condensed, that on 
mental and physical diseases quadrupled. The data 
on mental and physical human inheritance are 
marshaled together in logical units and brought up 
to date.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

5925. Sinnott, Edmund W. Cell and psyche; the 
biology of purpose. Chapel Hill, N. C.; University 
of North Carolina Press, 1950. 121 p.—In this 
John Calvin McNair Lecture at the University of 
North Carolina it is shown what is the most distinc- 
tive character of all life, that which most sharply 
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marks it off from lifeless things: namely the regulating 
and organizing character of protoplasm. It is sought 
to demonstrate that in the regulating and organizing 
processes in protoplasm lies the foundation of what 
are called the psychological or mental activities in 
animals and especially in man, namely desire, pur- 
pose, and the higher phenomena of mental life.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 5990, 6360, 6364, 6387) 
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5926. Carpenter, Malcolm B. (Columbia U., 
New York.) The influence of frontal topectomy 
upon gastric secretion. (Review of data on twenty- 
four cases and fourteen controls). J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1951, 113, 52-60.—A reexamination of previ- 
ously-obtained data was made ‘‘because of implied 
discrepancies between results obtained from studies 
on experimental animals and on humans in regard 
to the influence of frontal cortex upon gastric secre- 
tion.” With the support of historical studies and 
laboratory findings the author concludes that 
“bilateral frontal topectomy ... has no demon- 
strable effect on gastric secretion within five weeks 
after surgery.” 22 references.— N. H. Pronko. 

5927. Corriol, J.. & Gastaut, H. (Laboratoire de 
Neurobiologie de la Faculté de Médecine, Marseille.) 
Le circuit déclancheur électronique de H. Shipton 
et W. Grey Walter. Son application en électroen- 
céphalographie clinique. (Electronic feedback cir- 
cuit of H. Shipton and W. Grey Walter. Its applica- 
tion in clinical EEG.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1950, 2, 352.—Abstract. 

5928. Davis, H. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo.) Homeostasis of cerebral excitability. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 243-247.—Whereas 
Cannon's postulates concerning regulatory functions 
were primarily ones dealing with substances, the 
author suggests another variable, that of excitability, 
which is critical in preserving the homeostasis of the 
CNS. This normally ranges between sleep and wak- 
ing, abnormally ranges from coma to convulsions. 
The implied concept of a dual CNS function involves, 
in addition to the usual CNS activities, one of regu- 
lation of excitability. This latter may be related to 
the thalamic reticular system; even isolated brain 
tissue shows signs of self-regulation. A subjective 
aspect of CNS excitability, perhaps analogous to 
hunger and thirst, is that of mental fatigue, repre- 
senting a negative feed-back. Consciousness is 
viewed as akin to a summary report and result of all 
information fed into the brain, feelings of fatigue 
being a signal of incipient failure of cerebral homeo- 
stasis.—C. E. Henry. 

5929. Faure, J. (Institut National d' Hygiene, 
Bordeaux, France.) Modifications de lélectroen- 
céphalogramme provoquées par la vue des planches 
de Rorschach chez des névropathes. (Changes in 
the electroencephalogram of psychopaths provoked 
by viewing Rorschach plates.) EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1950, 2, 350-351.—Abstract. 
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5930. Gastaut, H. Combined photic and Metra- 
zol activation of the brain. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1950, 2, 249-261.—This technique is of interest be- 
cause of the author’s insistence that it is not merely 
a method for the diagnosis of epilepsy, but instead 
provides a clinical neurophysiological test for the 
exploration of subcortical structures as the dien- 
cephalon, especially the thalamus. It differentiates 
the subcortical diencephalic epilepsies, discriminates 
unilateral thalamic dysfunction, and provides a 
thalamic factor common to diseases as dissimilar as 
idiopathic epilepsy, schizophrenia and hysteria.— 
C. E. Henry. 


5931. Goldensohn, E. S., Schoenfeld, R. L., & 
Hoefer, P. (Neurol. Inst., New York.) The elec- 
trocorticogram and direct current potentials of the 
brain. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 353-354. 
—Abstract. 


5932. Hazell, Kenneth. The C. N. S. is a living 
electrical system. Med. Pr., 1949, 221, 364-366.— 
In the light of electroencephalography, action po- 
tentials, and the electronic calculating machine, a 
conception of the central nervous system as a living 
electrical system is elaborated. Applications are 
made of this conception in the explanation of fatigue, 
nervous shock, memory, epilepsy, sleep. It is sug- 
gested that the conception of the CNS as a living 
electrical system may prove more profitable in the 
approach to the problem of nervous disease than 
others so far advanced such as the theory of the ego, 
super-ego and id.— F. C. Sumner. 


5933. Henriksen, G. F., & Merlis, J. K. (Cush- 
ing VA Hosp., Framingham, Mass.) Strip localiza- 
tion of cortical response to acoustic stimulation. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 358.—Abstract. 


5934. Henry,C.E. (Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) 
Electrocorticography during lobotomy. EEG. clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 358-359.—Abstract. 

5935. Henry, C. E., Scoville, W. B., & Dunsmore, 
R. H. (Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) Electrical 
stimulation and recording from the uncus and the 
orbital brain in man. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1950, 2, 357.—Abstract. 


5936. Knott, J. R. (Jowa Psychopathic Hosp., 
Iowa City.) EEG type and chronological age. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 360-361.—Abstract. 


5937. Liberson, W. T., Scoville, W. B., & Duns- 
more, R. H. (Hartford Hosp., Conn.) Stimulation 
studies on the uncus in man. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1950, 2, 357-358.—Abstract. 


5938. Lindsley, D. B., Schreiner, L. H., Knowles, 
W. B., & Magoun, H. W. (Northwestern U., Chicago, 
Ill.) Behavioral and EEG changes following chronic 
brain stem lesions in the cat. EEG clin, Neuro- 
physiol., 1950, 2, 483-498.—In contrast to the low 
voltage fast activity of the waking normal cat and 
its synchronous large slow wave and spindle burst 
sleep pattern, following lesions in the reticular acti- 
vating system the EEG showed mostly a synchron- 
ous pattern resembling sleep. Lesions in the peri- 
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aqueductal gray matter or in the long sensory paths 
did not greatly impair the waking type of pattern, 
nor did the animal behaviorly exhibit the somnolence 
of the reticular lesion animal. The latter could be 
aroused briefly by stimulation with the waking EEG 
pattern scarcely persisting beyond the stimulus 
duration, whereas with reticular sparing such arousal 
was more prolonged.—C. E. Henry. 


5939. Penfield, Wilder. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) Observations on the anatomy of memory. 
Folia Psychiat., Neurol. Neurochtrurg. Neerlandica, 
Amsterdam, 1950, 53, 349-351.—In the course of 
treating focal epilepsy with patient’s cerebral cortex 
exposed under local anaesthesia, the author applied 
a gentle electrical current directly to various points 
on the surface of the brain. This procedure led to 
the discovery that there is in the cortex that covers 
the temporal lobes a multitude of acquired neurone 
patterns that form the storehouse of remembered 
experience.— F. C. Sumner. 

5940. Rémond, A., & Thiry, S. (Salpétriére, 
Paris, France.) Etudes a propos de l’entrainement 
photique. (Studies on photic stimulation.) EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 349.—Abstract. 


5941. Rouvray, R., & Rémond, A. (Laboratoire 
de Bioélectricité de la Faculté de Médecine, Parts, 
France.) Le nickel comme source d’artefacts en 
EEG et EC°G. (Nickel as a source of artifact in 
EEG and EC°G.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 
2, 352.—Abstract. 

5942. Rouvray, R., & Rémond, A. (Laboratoire 
de Bioélectricité de la Faculté de Médecine, Paris, 
France.) Technique de préparation d’une aiguille 
de polygraphie profonde. (Technique for the pre- 
paration of an electrode for subcortical recording.) 
EEG clin. Neurophystol., 1950, 2, 352.—Abstract. 


5943. Schwab, R. S., & Abbott, J. A. (Massa- 
chusetts Gen. Hosp., Boston.) Experiences with com- 
bined stroboscopic and Metrazol activation of the 
EEG in epileptics and in patients suspected of hav- 
ing seizures. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 
262.—This is a short note confirming Gastaut’s 
findings (see 25: 5930) with the Metrazol and photic 
stimulation technique in 41 cases. Whereas psycho- 
motor and traumatic epilepsy cases showed a high 
threshold of myoclonic response, the idiopathic 
epileptics showed a lower threshold (usually less 
than 400 mg. Metrazol).—C. E. Henry. 


5944. Trahair, Geoffrey. Some modern trends in 
electroencephalography. Med. J. Aust., 1950, 1, 
146-148.—The following topics relating to electro- 
encephalography are briefly discussed: (1) evolution 
of electroencephalographic equipment and of electro- 
encephalographic organizations; (2) the evolution 
of techniques from the simple one of Berger to the 
complex one of today; (3) the future of electroen- 
cephalography in Australia.—F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 5911) 
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5945. Archer, G. E. (Manchester Northern Hosp., 
Eng.) Aural vertigo. Med. Pr., 1949, 221, 382-386. 
—Aural vertigo manifested in loss of the sense of 
balance is due to uncompensated inequality of 
balance between the labyrinths and falls into 2 
clinical groups: (1) cases resulting from suppurative 
conditions; (2) cases without suppurative conditions 
(Méniére’s syndrome). Symptomatology, diagnosis, 
and surgical treatment are briefly discussed.— F. C. 
Sumner. 


5946. Arnold, Wilhelm. (U. Erlangen, Germany.) 
Das Raumerlebnis in Naturwissenschaft und Erken- 
ntnistheorie. (Space perception in natural science 
and recognition theory.) Niirnberg, Germany: 
Sebaldus, 1949. 176 p.—The historical evolution of 
space perception in science and philosophy is de- 
scribed. Experimental data from psychophysics 
and psychophysiology are presented and discussed in 
detail. Recent experimental findings in binocular 
depth perception are considered. An attempt is 
made to translate the theoretical and abstract 
findings into practical applications. 488-item bibli- 
ography.—H. P. David. 

5947. Barnicot, N.A. Taste deficiency for phenyl- 
thiourea in African Negroes and Chinese. Ann. 
Eugen., Camb., 1950, 15, 248-254.—The results on 
the whole confirm previous work with paper and 
crystal methods, but only further experience with 
both techniques under field conditions can show their 
relative merits for anthropological work among 
native poeples. Since it seems likely that the non- 
taster frequency is low in many non-European 
peoples, doubt is cast on the argument used by 
Fisher, Ford & Huxley. The close correspondence 
of the frequencies in the chimpanzee and Europeans 
loses significance in the light of the much lower fre- 
quencies which have been demonstrated in this 
paper.—A. Weider. 

5948. Chein, Isidor; Lane, Robert; Murphy, 
Gardner; Proshansky, Harold; & Schafer, Roy. 
(Coll. City New York.) Need as a determinant of 
perception: a reply to Pastore. J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 
129-136.—This is a reply to Pastore’s article (see 
24: 2300) which they claim postulated more than 
that author’s data legitimately permit. This re- 
buttal limits itself to consideration of three City 
College studies of perception to which Pastore re- 
ferred. In those studies it was shown that perception 
could be modified by various reward and punishment 
situations; Pastore objects to the conclusion that 
the subjects showed a new way of perceiving. The 
rebuttal is too detailed to permit adequate brief 
summarization.—R. W. Husband. 

5949. Cojazzi, Luigi. (Oto-rhino-laryngiatric 
Clinic, U. Padua, Italy.) Attuali conoscenze sulla 
patogenesi del mal di mare; rivista sintetico-critica. 
(Present day theories on the pathogenesis of sea-sick- 
ness; a synthetic critical review.) Clin. otorinolarin- 
gotatrica, Rome, 1950, 2, 357-383.—Present day the- 
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ories of the pathogenesis of sea-sickness are reviewed 
under two grand categories: (1) non-labyrinthine 
hypotheses which locate the seat of disturbance 
mainly in the viscera; (2) laybrinthine hypotheses 
which locate the seat of disturbance in the vestibular 
or labyrinthine apparatus. Crriticizing the non- 
labyrinthine and labyrinthine theories as onesided, 
the author attempts the formulation of a theory 
which synthetizes both and relies on recent data on 
vestibulo-vegetative reflexes and spatial orientation. 
—F, C. Sumner. 

5950. Collier, Rex Madison. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) The minima sensibilia in the history of the 
threshold concept. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 231- 
243.—Although Leibnitz’, Herbart’s and Fechner's 
influences are recognized, earlier writers are credited 
with recognizing the concept of the minimum visi- 
bile. Robert Hooke did not use this term but con- 
tributed the basic observations and ideas which 
went into the making of this concept. His recogni- 
tion of a limit of perception was not confined to 
vision but extended to audition and temporal dura- 
tion. Berkeley was influenced by him and referred 
to the least perceptible angle as the minimum visibile. 
However, neither went beyond the stage of specula- 
tion and uncontrolled observation. It was James 
Jurin who made the first attempt at describing the 
minima sensibilia in quantitative terms. 19 refer- 
ences.— M. J. Stanford. 

5951. Cowen, Emory L., & Beier, Ernest G. (U. 
Rochester, N. Y.) The influence of “threat-expect- 
ancy” on perception. J. Personality, 1950, 19, 
85-94.—This is an experimental study designed to 
reexamine the hypotheses that psychological threat 
produces delayed perception by introducing the 
variable of threat-expectancy. When S had been 
alerted to threat, there was a significantly smaller 
discrepancy between threat and non-threat stimuli 
(words). Furthermore, when S was alerted a signi- 
ficant increase in variance of perception of threat 
words was observed with no change for that of 
neutral words.—M. O. Wilson. 

5952. Halpern, L. (Rothschild Hadassah U. Hosp., 
Jerusalem, Israel.) Optic coordinates’ vertigo. 
Ophthalmologica, 1950, 120, 320-324.—A type of 
vertigo, named “‘optic coordinates’ vertigo” is de- 
scribed. This symptom is based upon an incongruity 
of the visual perception of exterior space. Two 
cases are cited. German and French summaries.— 
S. Ross. 

5953. Kennard, M. A. (U. Oregon Med. Sch., 
Portland.) Pain threshold and the galvanic skin 
response in patients with chronic severe pain. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 361.—Abstract. 

5954. Luchins, Abraham S. (McGill University, 
Montreal, Can.) On an approach to social percep- 
tion. J. Personality, 1950, 19, 64-84.—Recent stud- 
ies on perception, particularly the Bruner-Postman 
series, are briefly reviewed. The study by Postman, 
Bruner and McGinnies (see 22: 4254) is criticized 
both as to procedure and principles invoked. Then 
suggestions as to how the experiment could have been 
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modified to advantage are offered. Finally a few 
points as to the nature of social perception are em- 
phasized.— M. O. Wilson. 


5955. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading, Eng.) Dif- 
ferent types of perceptual ability. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1947, 38, 79-89.—The investigation described origin- 
ated in the discovery of apparent discrepancies fre- 
quently found to oecur between sensory acuity and 
perceptual skill. The results of preliminary and 
experiments A and B are reported. ‘‘A number of 
different kinds of perceptual material were shown in 
three different types of tachistoscope, and also for 
longer periods of time non-tachistoscopically. The 
material comprised: pictures (coloured, black and 
white, silhouettes), jumbled objects, letters and 
numbers, shapes, patterns, scales, diagrams. In 
some cases, the differential brightness threshold was 
also determined, and verbal and non-intelligence and 
k-tests carried out.” —S. Hutter. 


5956. Weinland, James D. (New York U.) 
Illusions and error. J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 73-79.— 
Illusions are taken as an example to show that ob- 
jective stimuli and responses show discrepancies 
difficult to account for on a strict behavioristic level. 
Deviations from straight lines and weight estimates 
are used as examples, and the author suggests these 
two recommendations: ‘‘Deviations from these con- 
ditions, resulting from patterns and other influences, 
should be examined and recognized as producing 
changed stimuli rather than as causing ‘mistaken’ 
or ‘ambiguous’ responses, and the amount of the 
change should be measured. .. . We need a new 
examination of direct observation as contrasted to the 
postulated (theoretically uniform) time and space 
measurement of behaviorism.”—R. W. Husband. 


5957. Welford, N. T. (Cambridge U., Eng.) 
Estimation of the position of a tactile stimulus in a 
repeated auditory pattern. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1949, 1, 180-192.—To simulate the timing of the 
heart sounds by the classical method 10 subjects in 
two experiments related the position of an impulse 
felt by the right index finger to the rhythm of two 
sounds presented through earphones. It was found 
that over $ of the total judgments were within yy of 
a cycle of the true position and the remainder within 
$acycle. The accuracy of judgment increased when 
the true position was in the region of the second 
sound. There was also a tendency to refer judgments 
towards this sound in other positions. The number 
of errors increased as the rate of presentation was 
increased. A slight practice effect was noted. 
Only in ¢ of the cases was the judgment sufficiently 
accurate to time the heart by the classical method. 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5958. Witkin, H. A. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Individual differences in ease of perception of em- 
bedded figures. J. Personality, 1950, 19, 1-15.— 
Several of the simple and complex figures of Gott- 
schaldt were used to compose an ‘“‘embedded-figures”’ 
test to measure the ease of perception. Reliability 
r’s were .87 for men and .74 for women. Great vari- 
ability among individuals was found. Women re- 
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quired more time than men in determining the figures. 
Some light was shed on the nature and difficulties of 
the processes involved.— M. O. Wilson. 


(See also abstracts 6526, 6554, 6561) 


VISION 


5959. Bouman, M. A. An interpretation of some 
visual phenomena on the basis of the quantum 
theory. Ophthalmologica, 1950, 120, 187-190.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

5960. Dees, Valerie, & Grindley, G. C. (Cam- 
bridge Psychol. Laboratory, Eng.) e transposition 
of visual patterns. Brit. J. Psychol., 1947, 37, 152- 
163.—A report of experiments on “transposition” 
using members of the R.A.F. as subjects. The S’s 
“were trained to respond immediately, by pressing 
appropriate Morse keys, to each of a series of simple 
figures, which were exposed momentarily at fixed 
positions in the visual field. . . . Tests were then 
made of the degree of ‘transfer’ when the figures 
were altered in retinal position, size, or spatial ori- 
entation.”” Some of the results are: transfer was 
greatest in the case of change of position. Transfer 
was less complete, but still very marked when the 
figures were altered in spatial orientation or size.— 
S. Hutter. 

5961. Ely, J. H., Kephart, N. C., & Tiffin, Joseph. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Ortho-Rater norms and 
sex differences. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 232- 
236.—A study was made to determine the norms 
for industrial employees, both male and female, 
from the Ortho-Rater vision testing instrument. 
Tables are presented that represent the percentile 
norms of 7,600 men and 2,500 women. Also in- 
cluded is a table which summarizes the means, S. D.’s 
and differences between males and females for the 
several tests in the Ortho-Rater.—C. G. Browne. 

(U. 


5962. Gray, J. Stanley, & Prevetta, Paul. 
Georgia, Athens.) Fluorescent light versus daylight. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 235-239.—The American 
Optical Company’s “Sight-screener” was used to 
measure the effects of two hours of continuous read- 
ing under daylight as compared with two hours of 
continuous reading under fluorescent lights. It was 
found that fluorescent light of 20 foot-candles in- 
tensity is not inferior to daylight of the same inten- 
sity for reading 8 point type material.—C. G. Browne. 

5963. Guedry, Frederick E., Jr. (Tulane U., New 
Orleans, La.) The effect of visual stimulation on 
the duration of post-rotational apparent motion of 
effects. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 313-—322.—‘“‘Upon 
cessation of rotation the apparent motion of a tri- 
dimensional target of dim illumination in an other- 
wise dark room is inhibited during a period of illumi- 
nation of the room. The duration of post-rotational 
apparent motion is significantly decreased by the 
temporary period of illumination. There is signifi- 
cant decrement in the duration of post-rotational 
apparent motion from trial to trial (habituation) 
when brief periods of overhead light are introduced.” 
18 references.—M. J. Stanford. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


5964. Jacobson, Homer. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
The informational capacity of the human eye. 
Science, 1951, 113, 292-293.—“Critical examination 
of existing monocular visual acuity data has allowed 
an estimate of the informational capacity of the 
human eye to be made in this paper. The problem, 
analogous to that of the ear, is simpler in that visual 
acuity is ordinarily measured in a way which allows 
a calculation of total numbers of yes-no decisions, 
i.e., the standard informational units of ‘bits’ (binary 
digits) to be made directly.”"—B. R. Fisher. 

5965. Joynson, R. B. (Oxford U., Eng.) The 
problem of size and distance. Quart. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 1, 119-135.—Subjects fixed in a chin and 
head rest were asked to report when two white discs 
against a red background “appeared” equal in size 
while the experimenter continously varied the dis- 
tance of one of them. The effects of changing the 
angle (SEV) formed by the two stimuli and the eye 
were studied. Monocularly, when SEV was in- 
creased the subject tended to overestimate the far 
object, the variability of the judgments increased 
and individual differences were marked. Binocu- 
larly, not only was the overestimation greater but is 
increased more rapidly as SEV became larger. The 
general problems of terminology and methodology 
as well as the theoretical implications of the results 
are discussed.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5966. Macgregor, A. G., & Harrison, R. (U. 
Sheffield, Eng.) Congenital total color blindness 
associated with otosclerosis. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 
1950, 15, 219-233.—A pedigree is presented in which 
there is an association of two hereditary abnor- 
malities, congenital total color blindness and otosclero- 
sis. Particulars are given of four cases of congenital 
total color blindness. Color blindness is inherited as 
a Mendelian recessive, while hypertension and oto- 
sclerosis are Mendelian dominants. There is strong 
evidence against the close genetic linkage of hyper- 
tension and congenital total color blindness. There 
is no evidence against the linkage of otosclerosis 
and congenital total color blindness. In the pedi- 
gree presented it is possible that they are linked in 
coupling, although their linkage in repulsion is most 
improbable.—A. Weider. 


5967. Michael, William B. (Princeton U., N. J.), 
Zimmerman, Wayne S., & Guilford, J. P. An in- 
vestigation of two hypotheses regarding the nature 
of spatial-relations and visualization factors. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 187-213.—Two hypothe- 
ses are advanced concerning the nature of the psy- 
chological processes involved in spacial-relations and 
visualization, the problem being to determine 
whether the two abilities are definable as separate 
factors. Two groups of three tests each, representa- 
tive of the psychological operations involved, were 
incorporated within a battery of eight reference 
tests of known factorial content, and administered 
to 360 male college students. Test inter-correlations 
were factored by Thurstone’s centroid method. 
Despite considerable variance, the magnitude of the 
weights for each factor offered positive indication for 
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the substantiation of the original hypotheses. 20 
references.—J. E. Horrocks. 

5968. Milne, Lorus J., & Milne, Margery J. 
(U. New Hampshire, Durham.) The quantum and 
life. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1951, 72, 139-147.—Brief 
discussion of quantum theory from the biological 
viewpoint. Contains short consideration of the 
quantum aspects of light perception in animals— 
energy relations in vision.—B. R. Fisher. 

5969. Peckham, R. H., & Harley, R. D. Re- 
duction in visual acuity due to excessive sunlight. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1950, 44, 624—627.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

5970. Renfrew, Stewart. (Nat'l Hosp. Nerv. 
Dis., Queen Square, London, Eng.) The regional 
variations of extrafoveal perception of form in the 
central visual fields (photopic vision). Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1950, 34, 577-593.—A method of testing 
extrafoveal perception of form is described. The 
results of testing 13 normal subjects and 50 patients 
are detailed. The variability of extrafoveal form 
perception is demonstrated and a classification of 
variations suggested. The effect of refractive errors 
on the fields of form perception are described. The 
comparative sizes of the fields of light and form per- 
ception are shown to be related to several factors. 
It is shown that a defect in form perception can be 
revealed before a defect in light or color perception. 
It is proved that a distortion of the fields of form 
perception is a reliable indication of a lesion of the 
visual pathways.—A. Weider. 

5971. Sleight, R. B., & Mowbray, G. H. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Discriminability be- 
tween geometric figures under complex conditions. 
J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 121-127.—When the task of 
discriminating rectangles from squares, and ellipses 
from circles, was incorporated in a problem of rapid 
and accurate reading of bearing and range target 
information, it was found that thresholds for shape 
distortion were greatly increased over those found 
under simpler conditions. For example, using a cri- 
terion of 95% correct reports, it was found that a 
one-inch square figure must be elongated 27% in 
order to be identified as a rectangle; a circle must be 
elongated 20% in the major dimension to be identi- 
fied as an ellipse.—R. W. Husband. 

5972. Stanworth, A., & Naylor, E. J. Haidinger’s 
brushes and the retinal receptors. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1950, 34, 282—291.—Previous explanations of Hai- 
dinger’s brushes are discussed. A new theory is ad- 
vanced that they are due to postulated dichroic 
properties of the blue receptors of the macula. 25 
references.—A. Weider. 

5973. Taubman, Robert Edward. (Training Sch., 
Vineland, N. J.) Studies in judged number: II. 
The judgment of visual number. J. gen. Psychol., 
1950, 43, 195-219.—The experiment, performed on 
5 trained S, was designed to study the functional 
relation which obtains between the judgment of 
visual number, where the stimuli are short flashes of 
light, and (1) stimulus number and (2) the time 
interval between successive flashes. It was found 
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that the mean judged number indicates a predomi- 
nant tendency toward underestimation of stimulus 
number. “The per cent correct data indicate that 
interval .500 sec. is a 100 per cent interval at all 
stimulus magnitudes, and that from this interval on, 
we can construct interval curves which are generally 
differentiated from one another on the basis of per 
cent correct.”—M. J. Stanford. 

5974. Wald, George. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The chemistry of rod vision. Science, 1951, 
113, 287—291.—Summary of present status of knowl- 
edge about the rhodopsin system in vision. 28 refer- 
ences.—B. R. Fisher. 

5975. Waters, J. W. (Nuffield Lab. Ophthal., 
Oxford, Eng.) Electroretinography of experimental 
animals. Brit. J. Ophthal. 1950, 34, 1-15.—An 
apparatus and technique for routine electroreti- 
nography of experimental animals are described. 
Examples of animal electroretinograms using this 
technique are presented. Typical dark adaptation 
curves of normal rabbit and pigeon obtained by a 
threshold method are shown. Course of dark adap- 
tation curves plotted during vitamin A deficiency and 
after cure with vitamin A concentrate are described. 
23 references.—A. Weider. 

5976. Wilner, Burton I, Weymouth, F. W., & 
Hirsch, M. J. (Stanford U. Sch. Med., Calif.) 
Distance discrimination. VII. Influence of initial 
position of rods in Howard-Dolman test. § Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1950, 44, 365-—369.—This report 
is a demonstration of the influence of the initial 
position of the rods in the Howard-Dolman test on 
the subject’s judgment of the position of subjective 
equality.—S. Ross. 

5977. Zehnder-Albrecht, Susy. (U. Eye Clinic, 
Berne, Switzerland.) Zur Standardisierung der 
Perimetrie. (On the standardization of perimetry.) 
Ophthalmologica, 1950, 120, 255—270.—Definite fluc- 
tuations in visual sensitivity are reported for 29 
subjects using exact perimetric findings. English 
and French summaries.—S. Ross. 


(See also abstracts 5909, 6512, 6516, 6518) 
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5978. Blake, Robert R., & Vanderplas, James M. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) The effect of prerecognition 
hypotheses on veridical recognition thresholds in 
auditory perception. J. Personality,1950,19, 95-115. 
—A description and the results of an experiment 
designed to analyze an aspect of the ratio of hypothe- 
sis strength to the amount of stimulus input requisite 
to veridical confirmation are presented. The results 
support the proposition that the stronger an invalid 
hypothesis, the more the inappropriate information 
necessary to reject it. They show that nonveridical 
recognition significantly raises the threshold of 
stimulus information necessary in order to give a 
veridical report. 35 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

5979. Laskiewicz, A. On the determination of 
intensity limen for recruitment phenomenon in bi- 
lateral deafness. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1950, 38, 
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403-416.—Preliminary sections consist of superficial 
review of methods of measuring recruitment of 
loudness and a discussion of neuroanatomy of pupil- 
lary response to a loud sound. Author proposes that 
measurement of pupil size in connection with the 
“intensity limen” for tones of high frequency en- 
ables one to predict presence or absence of recruit- 
ment.—I. J. Hirsh. 

5980. Pickford, R. W. (Glasgow U., Scotland.) 
Experiments on the relation of dissonance and con- 
text—Part one. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 1, 
57-67.—Ratings, on a 7-point scale, of the disson- 
ance-consonance level of chords, were secured, along 
with ratings of liking or disliking. Ratings varied 
with context and with the subject's musical attitudes 
and experiences. Chords smoothly played were 
rated more consonant than the same chords pre- 
sented less smoothly. Theoretical implications of 
the results are discussed. 15 references.—L. J. 
O’ Kelly. 

5981. Pickford, R. W. (Glasgow U., Scot.) Ex- 
periments on the relation of dissonance and context. 

-Part two. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 1, 107- 
118.—67 subjects rated a chord of the seventh with 
fifth omitted (DFC) for dissonance and consonance, 
and liking and disliking in 8 different musical set- 
tings. A factor analysis showed dissonance to cor- 
respond to stepwise handling of the chords on the 
piano and to handling by leap on the dulcitone. 
“Liking went along with unemphasized dissonances 
on the piano and dulcitone and with suspended dis- 
sonances on the piano.” When the frequencies of 
ratings were compared the chords appeared less dis- 


sonant in the major keys on the piano and in the 
minor keys on the dulcitone. Theoretical implica- 
tions of musical settings are discussed.—M. J. Way- 
ner, Jr. 


5982. Schafer, T. H., Gales, R. S., Shewmaker, 
C. A., & Thompson, P. O. (U. S. Navy Electronics 
Laboratory, San Diego, Calif.) The frequency sel- 
lectivity of the ear as determined by masking experi- 
ments. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 490-496.— 
200, 800 and 3200 cps tones were masked by narrow 
bands of noise and the data are interpreted in terms 
of the critical band hypothesis. Bands of synthe- 
sized noise (made up of single frequency components 
about 1 cps apart) have essentially the same masking 
properties as thermal noise bands of equal width. 
“The smallest change in frequency perceptible by the 
ear is roughly equal to or slightly greater than that 
predicted by determining the shift in frequency re- 
quired to shift a point on the steepest slope of the 
masking curve by a number of decibels equal to the 
minimum perceptible change in intensity.’”—W. A. 
Rosenblith. 


5983. Taubman, Robert Edward. (Training Sch., 
Vineland, N. J.) Studies in judged number: IL. 
The judgment of auditory number. J. gen. Psychol., 
1950, 43, 167—-194.—The experiment, performed on 
5 trained S, was designed to study the functional 
relation which obtains between judged auditory 
number, where the stimuli are series of short tones 
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and (1) stimulus number and (2) time interval be- 
tween successive tones. It was found that the pri- 
mary direction of the mean judged number is to- 
wards underestimation of the stimulus magnitude. 
The per cent correct judgment data also show a fall 
as a function of stimulus number and time interval 
between tones. 18 references.—M. J. Stanford. 

5984. Watson, Leland A., & Tolan, Thomas. 
Hearing tests and hearing instruments. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1949. x, 597 p. $7.00.—17 
chapters are grouped under 6 main subjects: Part 1 
discusses fundamentals of hearing relating to hearing 
instruments and basic techniques to eliminate sources 
of error in audiometric testing. In Part 2 attention 
is given to interpretation of audiometric data and to 
the role of pure tone and speech audiometry as an 
aid to diagnosis of hearing impairment. Technical 
and engineering aspects are discussed in relation to 
the care, design and manufacture of the audiometer 
in Part 3. Part 4 relates to the social aspects of 
audiometry. The performance characteristics of 
the modern hearing aid are presented in Part 5. 
Part 6 is devoted to advanced audiometry. The 
various speech hearing tests in current usage in 
audiological clinics are compared, and techniques 
for obtaining speech reception thresholds and articu- 
lation scores are described. 955-item bibliography. 
—F, E. McConnell. 

5985. Webster, J. C., Lichtenstein, Malcolm, & 
Gales, Robert S. (U.S. Navy Electronics Laboratory, 
San Diego, Calif.) Individual differences in noise 
masked thresholds. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
22, 483-490.—Absolute thresholds and thresholds 
of pure tones masked by thermal noise were obtained 
for 3666 persons (1948 San Diego Fair). For both 
absolute and masked thresholds hearing loss (1) 
increased with the subject’s age, (2) was positively 
correlated with his awareness of hearing difficulty 
and (3) was inversely related to his musical training. 
Greater masking occurs in deafened ears than in 
normal ears for the same effective levels of masking 
noise.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


(See also abstract 5933) 
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5986. Anderson, B., Landgren, S., Neil, E., & 
Zotterman, Y. (Kungl. Veterindrhégskolan, Stock- 
holm, Sweden.) Reflex augmentation of intestinal 
motility caused by stimulation of the superior laryn- 
gealnerve. Acta physiol. scandinavica, 1950, 20(2/3) 
253-257.—Stimulation of the central end of the 
superior laryngeal nerve in cats causes an increased 
motility of the small intestine. This augmentation 
of intestinal movement is produced by way of a re- 
flex pathway involving vagus nerves. Thus the 
effect is abolished by section of the cervical vagi. 
Stimulation of the superior laryngeal nerve has no 
effect on the intestinal movements after atropiniza- 
tion of the animal. It is suggested that this reflex 
increase of intestinal motility is intimately related 
to the swallowing reflexes.— F. C. Sumner. 
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5987. Darrow, C. W., Henry, C. E., Gill, M., 
Brenman, M., & Converse, M. (Inst. Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago, Ill.) Frontal-motor parallelism and 
motor-occipital in-phase activity in hypnosis, drowsi- 
ness and sleep. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 
355.—Abstract. 

5988. England, L. R. (Mass-Observation, London, 
Eng.) Little Kinsey: an outline of sex attitudes in 
Britain. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949-50, 13, 587-600.— 
In this “sort of Gallup on a sort of Kinsey,” a na- 
tional cross-section was asked about attitudes on sex 
education, divorce, birth control, prostitution, and 
related matters. A more restricted sample was asked 
about personal sex habits. With some exceptions 
the results are consistent with those of Kinsey. The 
full results of this study are to be published soon.— 
H. F. Rothe. 

5989. Gibbs, E. L., & Gibbs, F. A. (U. Jil, 
Chicago.) Electroencephalographic changes with 
age during sleep. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 
2, 355.—Abstract. 

5990. Hick, W. E. (Cambridge U., Eng.) Re- 
action time for the amendment of a response. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 1, 175-179.—Reaction 
times of 3 subjects were measured in a task requiring 
accurate movements under light and occasionally 
unexpected heavy loads. When the effective inertia 
of the musculature is minimized the delay caused by 
the unexpected increased load is approximately 0.3 
sec. When the effective inertia was increased the 
additional delay decreased and was often indefinable. 
The results are consistent with previous data on the 
psychological refractory state.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5991. Rhodes, Raphael H. Hypnosis: theory, 
practice and application. New York: Citadel Press, 
1950. xiv, 176 p. $3.00.—Part I deals with the 
author’s theory of “psychic relative exclusion” 
which is used to explain phenomena of waking, sleep- 
ing and hypnotic conditions and some general thera- 
peutic applications. Part II treats of the techniques 
of securing, maintaining and extending, and terminat- 
ing hypnotic control. Specific applications in terms 
of hints to the practitioner and representative cases 
are also discussed. 287-item bibliography.—WN. H. 
Pronko. 

5992. Sills, Frank D. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
A factor analysis of somatotypes and of their rela- 
tionship to achievement in motor skills. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1950, 21, 424-437.—An 
analysis of the relationship of body components to 
performance of motor skills, the interrelationship of 
endomorphic, mesomorphic and ectomorphic com- 
ponents and of the relationship of these three com- 
ponents to a selected list of anthropometric indices. 
158 subjects were measured, tested on a battery of 
16 tests and somatotyped. The results indicated 
that the three components were identified as dis- 
crete factors.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5993. Slater-Hammel, A. T., & Stumpner, R. L. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Batting reaction-time. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1950, 21, 353-358.— 
Report of an attempt to measure batting reaction- 
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time under two experimental conditions: (1) start- 
ing reaction-time which measured the speed with 
which a subject could start a bat moving upon the 
presentation of a visual stimulus, and (2) the move- 
ment reaction time which involved a measurement 
of the speed with which a subject could change the 
direction of a moving bat upon the presentation of a 
visual stimulus. Twenty-five male P.E. majors at 
Indiana Univ. served as subjects. “It was found that 
the mean starting reaction time was approximately 
.21 seconds and the mean movement reaction-tiine 
.27 seconds. Some implications of batting under 
game conditions were noted.’—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 5820, 5918, 6070, 6344, 6404) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


5994. Eilbert, Leo, & Schmeidler, Gertrude R. 
(City Coll., New York.) A study of certain psycho- 
logical factors in relation to ESP performance. J. 
Parapsychol., 1950, 14, 53-74.—When 100 subjects 
of an ESP experiment were rated with regard to 
work habits, the group classed as “ego involved”’ 
gave an average ESP score below chance expecta- 
tion; the group rated ‘task oriented”’ had a total 
score above the expected chance average. When 49 
of the subjects were rated on the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study, extrapunitive subjects tended to 
make lower ESP scores than those who were less 
extrapunitive, and that impunitive or intropunitive 
subjects tended to make higher ESP scores than 
those who were less impunitive or intropunitive. 
Subjects’ attitudes toward the experiment and sub- 
jects’ personal relation with the experimenter were 
other factors found related to ESP success.—B, M. 
Humphrey. 

5995. Focht, Mildred. (435 W. 119th St., New 
York.) Ehrenfels’ “Explanation of Prophecy.” J. 
Parapsychol., 1950, 14, 207—213.—In 1930 Christian 
Ehrenfels discussed phenomena commonly called 
parapsychical and tried to explain them by refer- 
ence to postulated “‘superhuman intelligences who 
transmit their previsions to human beings.”’ Apply- 
ing the concept of Gestalt, Ehrenfels speculated that 
these intelligences were in the nature of over-souls 
based on symbiotic combinations of organic beings. 
His hypotheses are considered in relation to present- 
day problems of parapsychology.—B. M. Humphrey. 

5996. Goldstein, Kurt. (Coll. City New York.) 
On emotions: considerations from the organismic 
point of view. J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 37-49.—The 
author starts out by stressing that his conception of 
emotion as a state of disorganization does not apply 
to his interpretation of anxiety. Order and disorder 
can be defined only in relation to the structure of the 
organism and the task before it at a given moment. 
Disorder is a state in which the individual cannot 
come to terms with the task in such a way that self- 
realization takes place. In anxiety disorganization 
is apparent; this is also true of ecstasy. But there 
are other emotions in which disorganization is not a 
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factor; fear, for example, can instigate purposeful 
and adequate activity. In fact, there is hardly any 
behavior without emotion, contrary to the idea that 
emotion is a separate activity like thinking or acting. 
Emotions have both detrimental and facilitating 
effects; the presence of emotions represents the color- 
fulness of human life, and in this respect adds to 
self-realization.—R. W. Husband. 

5997. Humphrey, Betty M. (Duke U., Durham, 
N.C.) ESP score level predicted by a combination 
of measures of personality. J. Parapsychol., 1950, 
14, 193-206.—In the present report two interest 
inventory measures were combined, and the ESP 
scores of the 88 subjects rated both ‘“‘midrange”’ and 
“high” were found to be significantly higher than 
the ESP scores of the 117 subjects rated ‘‘extreme”’ 
and “low."" The CR of the difference was 4.01. 
Next the two inventory measures were combined 
with the expansion-compression measure. The 38 
subjects who had ratings of “expansive,” ‘‘mid- 
range,"’ and “high’’ gave ESP scores significantly 
higher than those obtained by the 90 subjects rated 
“compressive,” “‘extreme,’’ and “low.” The CR 
of the difference was 3.36. In the former group 63% 
of the subjects gave positive ESP results, while in 
the latter group 70% gave ESP scores below chance 
expectation.—B. M. Humphrey. 

5998. Humphrey, Betty M. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) A new scale for separating high- and low- 
scoring subjects in ESP tests. J. Parapsychol., 
1950, 14, 9-23.—From a study of responses given by 
subjects to an interest inventory, 14 items were found 
that distinguished high-scoring subjects in ESP card 
tests from low-scoring subjects in the criterion group. 
A new scale for the interest inventory was constructed 
from these items. The effectiveness of the new scale 
was tested on the data of 426 subjects in 13 experi- 
mental series. The group of subjects with “high” 
inventory scores gave positive ESP results, while the 
subjects with “low” inventory scores gave negative 
ESP results. The CR of the difference between the 
means of the two groups was 2.92 The majority of 
the subjects in each group followed the expected trend 
(evaluation by chi-square method gave P = .00008). 

B. M. Humphrey. 


5999. Meyer, Henry D. (P. O. Box 128, Mt. 
Prospect, Ill.) A perceptual-motivational theory of 
the occurence and intensity of emotion. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1950, 43, 105-124.—The author suggests 
‘The general conclusion may be drawn that from the 
viewpoint of the present theory emoting is the process 
which links the process of perceiving with that of 
motivation and is present as long as perceiving is at 
all relevant to motivation. But emoting changes in 
intensity or magnitude in a way that calls attention 
to its products only when the motivational or con- 
figural variables determining that change, cccur.’’— 
M. J. Stanford. 

6000. Pratt, J. G., & Foster, Esther Bond. (Duke 
U., Durham, N. C.) Displacement in ESP card 


tests in relation to hits and misses. J. Parapsychol., 
1950, 14, 37-52.—In a special study of the ESP card 
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tests done by a single subject, attention was focused 
on the subject’s calls that missed the cards for which 
they were intended. These wrong calls were checked 
against targets coming both before and after them in 
the card series. Results showed that ESP had “dis- 
placed” or spread to these adjacent card positions to 
a significant degree. The way in which the wrong 
calls were related to preceding and following targets 
was found to depend upon whether or not those 
targets had been hit or missed by their own calls; 
thus there were two distinct patterns of ESP 
“spread.”"—B. M. Humphrey. 


6001. Pratt, J. G., & Foster, Esther Bond. (Duke 
U., Durham, N.C.) A further study of ESP dis- 
placement in relation to hits and misses. /. Para- 
psychol., 1950, 14, 95-115.—The records of a subject 
who made consistently high scores in ESP card tests 
were intensively studied for displacement effects. 
It was found that in areas in which the subject's 
calls missed the intended target cards there was a 
significant tendency for these calls to avoid the 
target cards one step ahead of the designated tar- 
gets. This ‘negative forward displacement” effect 
was found to be primarily centered in the misses 
coming immediately after direct hits on the intended 
targets. The focusing of the displacement effect in 
misses following direct hits suggests that the subject 
was reacting to his ESP success.—B. M. Humphrey. 

6002. Rose, Ronald. (31 Ocean St., Narrabeen, 
N.S.W., Australia.) Some notes on a preliminary 
PK experiment with six dice. J. Parapsychol., 1950, 
14, 116-126.—Tests of psychokinesis with dice 
procedures were given to 2 main subjects and to 21 
minor ones. The results of the minor subjects were 
not statistically different from mean chance ex- 
pectation, but one of the two main subjects produced 
positive results having a probability of .006. Com- 
parison of scoring trends through different chrono- 
logical periods of the experiment suggested lines for 
further research.—B. M. Humphrey. 


6003. Skibinsky, Morris. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) A comparison of names and symbols in a 
distance ESP test. J. Parapsychol., 1950, 14, 140- 
156.—As a test of the hypothesis that subjects will 
score higher in tests of ESP in which psychologically 
meaningful material is used as target rather than 
neutral designs, the experimenter tested 6 subjects 
in 3 different series of ESP tests. In all series sub- 
jects were given tests with regular ESP cards as 
targets and an equal number of tests with 5 family 
names as target material. 3 subjects were members 
of the family whose first names were used and three 
were friends of the family. The 7500 trials for the 
name targets averaged below chance expectation, 
while the 7500 trials with ESP cards were slightly 
above the expected chance score. The difference is 
significant with a probability of .007. The greater 
part of the difference was contributed by the family 
members.—B. M. Humphrey. 

6004. Soal, S. G., & Bateman, F. (U. London, 


Eng.) Agents in opposition and conjunction. J. 
Parapsychol., 1950, 14, 168-192.—In a large series 
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of ESP tests with a consistently high-scoring subject, 
the authors tried a number of procedural variations 
in order to determine the role of the agent in ESP 
tests, that is, the function of the person looking at 
the target material to which the subject is attempting 
to respond by ESP. The subject obtained signifi- 
cantly high scores when there was only one agent. 
When a second agent simultaneously looked at 
different cards at each trial the subject continued to 
get highly significant scores with the original agent, 
but only “chance” scores with the second agent. 
With 2 or 3 agents looking part of the time in con- 
junction i.e. at same card, and part of the time in 
opposition the subject subconsciously chose one of 
the agents in ‘“‘opposition”’ trials and continued to 
respond to that agent during ‘“‘conjunction”’ trials. 
Results obtained with several agents in conjunction 
were not significantly better than results obtained 
with one agent alone.—B. M. Humphrey. 

6005. Tresselt, M. E., & Becker, Maxwell. 
(New York U.) Scales of judgment and personality 
correlates. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 221-230.— 
Shifts of judgment occur gradually when an indi- 
vidual adjusts to a new frame of reference. Personal- 
ity is not a primary selective force in judgment. 
The judgmental process initially is affected by previ- 
ous habit training in such a way that both a scale of 
judgment and a method of attack are transferred. 
However, personality seems to enter at the points of 
shift.—M, J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 5899, 6547, 6570) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


6006. Caldwell, Willard E. (Geo. Washington U., 
Washington 6, D. C.) The theory of adaptive differ- 
entiation. J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 105-119.—A 
theory of “adaptive differentiation” is proposed to 
unify theories of conditioning and learning, to ex- 
plain a wide variety of learning situations. Adaptive 
differentiation bears these functions to the organism: 
it is capable of adapting to its environment; it can 
receive signals which will activate previous states of 
disequilibrium; it can dispense with inappropriate 
responses, that is ones which contribute to increase 
of disequilibrium; and it enables the organism con- 
sistently to reduce states of disequilibrium. The 
author gives a list of definitions as he uses them. 
He claims that this theory can explain most learning 
phenomena, although not necessarily all, at its 
present stage of theoretical development. 16 refer- 
ences.— R. W. Husband. 


6007. Conwell, Halford R., (Heidelberg Coll., 
Tiffin, O.), & Ammons, Robert B. Joint effects of 
cyclical practice and rest in rotary pursuit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 31, 137-146.—Four groups of 30 high 
school girls practiced rotary pursuit five minutes, 
the practice and rest periods being the various com- 
binations of 10 and 60 seconds. The 10-60 group 
performed best, the 60-10 group poorest, with the 
10-10 and 60-60 groups intermediate and about 
equal. Early in the series, duration of practice 


6005-6011 


period had the most important effect; later, rest 
period became more important. The final conclusion 
was that the sum of the effects of changing the dura- 
tions of work and rest periods separately is equal to 
the effect of changing both at the same time. This 
has been found also with simple manual manipula- 
tion and alphabet writing.—R. W. Husband. 


6008. Freedman, Burrill. (Waldorf Hotel, 6139 S. 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill.) Conditioning of respira- 
tion and its psychosomatic implications. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 1-19.—‘The literature on 
conditioning of respiration is reviewed in detail,’ 
and an experiment is undertaken that involves the 
observation of 6 dogs undergoing respiratory condi- 
tioning. An AC shock to the right forelimb was the 
unconditioned stimulus, and an audible 60-cycle 
hum was the conditioning stimulus. A conditioned 
enhancement consisting of “inspiratory gasps, with 
or without further hyperpnea or polypnea’”’ accom- 
panied the conditioning. The author suggests cer- 
tain neurophysiologic loci where conditioning may 
occur. Psychosomatic implications of diagnostic 
importance are discussed. 41-item bibliography.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

6009. Langhorne, M.C. (P.O. Box 2, Emory U., 
Georgia.) The influence of the temporal order of 
the interpolation of maze rotation on retroactive in- 
hibition. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 283-294.— 
“Results in this study on college students in which a 
rotated maze was used seem to be negative in so far 
as revealing significant differences in the decrement 
in retention for the time intervals employed and in 
measuring retention by the method of relearning.”’ 
21 references.—M. J. Stanford. 


6010. Lewis, Don, & Shephard, Alfred H. 
(State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Prior learning as a 
factor in shaping performance curves. Proc. nat. 
Acad. Sct., Wash., 1951, 37, 124—131.—Learning 
curves were plotted for acquisition of skill in the 
Turret Pursuit Apparatus under 2 conditions: stand- 
ard, in which the turret moved in the same direction 
as the controls, and reversed, in which turret move- 
ment was in the opposite direction to that in which 
controls were turned. Curves for standard training 
following reversed were ogival; those for initial 
standard were uninflected negatively accelerated. 
Reversed training curves were nearly linear whether 
or not preceded by standard, since prior learning of 
standard was negligible compared with O's lifelong 
history.—M. M. Berkun. 


6011. MacPherson, S. J., Dees, Valerie, & 
Grindley, G. C. The effect of knowledge of results 
on learning and performance. II. Some character- 
istics of very simple skills. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1948, 1, 68-78.—The effects of the introduction and 
removal of visual knowledge of the subject’s own 
results on “‘simple’’ motor skills were studied. Such 
tasks as drawing a line of a certain length, exerting a 
given pressure on a key for a given time were em- 
ployed. It was found that when the subject saw or 
expected to see the direction and extent of his error he 
performed more accurately than during a comparable 
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series when this knowledge was withheld. These 
effects varied considerably for the different tasks. 
The discrepancies are briefly discussed.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

6012. MacPherson, S. J., Dees, Valerie, & 
Grindley, G. C. (Cambridge U., Eng.) The effect 
of knowledge of results on learning and performance. 
III. The influence of the time interval between 
trials. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 1, 167-174.— 
The effect of varying the time interval between trials 
on the accuracy of simple movements both with and 
without visual knowledge of the results was studied. 
Greater accuracy was obtained with short intervals 
(1-2 secs.) when knowledge of the results was given. 
When the results were withheld shorter intervals led 
to greater deterioration and lower performance than 
When the results are known 


with longer intervals. 

performance and learning agree with a “memory 
trace’’ theory whereas if they are withheld the data 
tend to support an “internal inhibition” type of 


learning.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
6013. Nuttin, J. (Louvain U., Belgium.) Re- 
spective effectiveness of success and task-tension in 


learning. Brit. J. Psychol., 1947, 38, 49-55.—This 
paper reports on the mechanism of behavior, and 
how the individual acquires the behavior patterns 
that he has at his disposal. Certain new relevant 
experimental data concerning the Law of Effect are 
presented and discussed. The concept of task- 
tension is defined; and the task-tension factor is de- 
limited from the reward factor in the experiments. 
Another experiment was performed to examine the 


influence of task-tension on the strength of S-R 
connections. The results are discussed and con- 
clusions are drawn.—S. Hutter. 


6014. Taylor, William Stephens. Remembering: 
some effects of language and other factors. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1947, 38, 7-19.—A study in the recall of 
meaningful prose material at intervals over a period 
The subjects were Indian students in 


of 5 months. 

an Indian College. ‘The results were analyzed to 
discover the amount of original material remembered, 
the amount and nature of importations, the fre- 


quency and nature of transpositions, and the effects 
of certain social attitudes. Among factors found to 


have an influence on recall were lapse of time, degree 
of education, social status, language used, the nature 
of material recalled, and social attitudes.” 16 
references.—S. Hutter. 


6015. Tsao, J. C. Studies in spaced and massed 
learning: Il. Meaningfulness of material and dis- 
tribution of practice. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 
1, 79-83.—T wo lists of high-meaningfulness and two 
lists of low-meaningfulness nonsense syllables were 
learned by 24 naive subjects in 10 trials by the antici- 
pation method in spaced and massed practice. The 
results show that in learning H.M. syllables massed 
and spaced practice are not significantly different, 
whereas, in learning L.M. syllables spaced practice 
was superior to massed. The differences between 
the two types of practice on the H.M. syllables and 
the massed practice scores on the L.M. syllables al- 
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though consistent are not as great. Meaningfulness 
is an important factor in determining the relative 
efficiency of spaced and massed practice in learning. 
17 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

6016. Vince, M. A. (M.R.C. Applied Psychol., 
Cambridge, Eng.) Corrective movements in a pursuit 
task. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 1, 85-103.—The 
movements in a simple tracking task were analyzed. 
The reaction time to a kinaesthetic stimulus was 
found to average 0.16 second. Visual cues were at 
a minimum in correcting movements which last 0.4— 
0.6 second and were eliminated when the duration 
was less. The minimal duration which allowed for 
an accurate movement was 0.15 second or one fixa- 
tion of the eyes. In tracking tasks the movements 
(ballistic) normally occupy 0.25 second and the ac- 
curacy necessarily depends upon the precision of the 
initial impulse alone.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 5817, 5939, 6535, 6542, 6546, 
6568) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


6017. Burack, Benjamin. (Roosevelt Coll., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) The nature and efficacy of methods of 
attack on reasoning problems. Psychol. Monogr. 
1950, 64(7), (No. 313,) v, 26 p.—The determination 
of “‘the use and efficacy of nine known ‘methods of 
attack’ on different problems” was carried out by 
Burack to 25 students enrolled in an advanced under- 
graduate course in psychology. Three types of 
problems were used. Burack concludes from his 
study that ‘‘(1) Extent of use of a particular method 
of attack varies with different problems and is de- 
pendent on the kind of task involved; (2) On a par- 
ticular problem, certain presumably different methods 
may be identical; (3) On a particular problem, cer- 
tain so-called ‘methods’ may be meaningless; and 
(4) Potential efficacy of a particular method of 
attack depends upon the kind of probiem involved.” 
20 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6018. De Laguna, Grace A. (Bryn Mawr College, 
Pa.) Main trends in recent philosophy: speculative 
philosophy. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1951, 60, 3-19.—A 
brief review of the development and present day 
status of speculative philosophy. The need for “a 
more fundamental examination of the scope and 
function of rational thought” is emphasized. De 
Laguna points out that although important studies 
have been made on the relation of thought to its 
symbolic expression, no adequate theoryof symbolism 
as yet exists. ‘“The problem of the applicability of 
conceptual thought as linquistically formulated to 
existence as directly experienced”’ is one of the issues 
which the author calls to our attention —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

6019. Kluge, Eberhard, & Thren, Richard. (U. 
Tiibingen, Germany.) Untersuchungen zum Bild- 
streifendenken. (Investigations on thinking in- 
volving concrete motion-picture-like ideation.) 
Arch. Pschiat. Z. Neurol., 1950, 185, 474—481.— 
Healthy subjects and patients undergoing psycho- 
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therapy were, while lying comfortably with eyes 
closed, one at a time instructed to remain passive 
and indifferent, to pay attention simply to phenom- 
ena emerging before the inner visual field, and to com- 
municate the same at once. 53 of 90 subjects re- 
ported the phenomenon of concrete motion-picture- 
like ideation. Visual impressions predominated while 
in 9 cases impressions of the same intensity were 
reported from other sensory spheres.— F. C. Sumner. 

6020. Panse, Friedrich. (Kdélnstrasse 206b, Bonn 
a. Rh., Germany.) Sprache als Bewegung. (Lan- 
guage as movement.) Arch. Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 
1950, 185, 423-439.—The motor theory of thinking 
is defended not only from the standpoint of articulate 
speech but also from that of non-articulate motor 
processes (internal speech, bodily gesture, finger- 
alphabet, etc.). Thinking is a sensorimotor process. 
— F. C. Sumner. 

6021. Vetter, August. Die Erlebnisbedeutung 
der Phantasie. (The meaning of phantasy.) Stutt- 
gart, Germany: Klett, 1950. 142 p.—Phantasy is 
considered as a sensory-motor process and discussed 
from an anthropological point of view. The danger 
of depth interpretation and the need for study of 
phantasy in normal behavior are cited. A special 
section is devoted to the similarities and differences 
thought to exist between dreams and phantasy.— 
H. P. David. 


(See also abstracts 5901, 6165, 6574, 6575) 


INTELLIGENCE 


6022. Heim, Alice W., & Wallace, Jean G. 
(Cambridge U., Eng.) The effects of repeatedly re- 
— the same group on the same intelligence test. 
Part I: Normal adults. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1949, 1, 151-159.—Twelve subjects took an AH, 
intelligence test seven times at weekly intervals. 
The scores increased rapidly until individuals 
reached their own maximum points and then leveled 
off. Low scorers continued to improve but at a 
lower rate. The rank order of the subjects practi- 
cally remained unchanged throughout the testings. 
Limitations and further experimentation are dis- 
cussed.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

6023. Maxwell, James. (Moray House, Edin- 
burgh, Scot.) Intelligence and family size of college 
students. Eugen. Rev., 1951, 42, 209-210.—Test 
results given to 401 Scottish students, mostly young 
women, are compared with results from an earlier 
study by Himmelweit on 450 men students, who were 
over 20 and in a London university. Maxwell found 
r = .03 + .05 between family size and intelligence 
in contrast to r= —.13+45 in the Himmelweit 
study. (The coefficients are compared with r= 
—.28 obtained on 70,200 11-year-old children in 
Thomson's Scottish survey.) Correlations between 
students’ and parents’ size of family ran for Maxwell: 
r= .10 + .06; for Himmelweit r = .02+ .05. The 
former used one verbal test only; the latter used the 
combined results of 4 verbal and 4 non-verbal tests 
to measure intelligence.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


6020-6028 


6024. Murray, Walter I. The I.Q. and social 
class in the N caste. Sthwest. J. Anthrop., 1949, 
4, 187-201.—Data obtained from administering 
five intelligence tests to 401 Negro children showed 
that there are statistically significant differences in 
the performance of Negro children on intelligence 
tests when the children are grouped according to 
social classes.—(Courtesy of Invent. Res. Racial 
Cultural Relat.) 


6025. Thomson, Godfrey. Intelligence and fertil- 
ity in Scotland. Eugen. News, 1950, 35, 23-24.— 
This is an extract from a lecture based on the 
Scottish Mental Survey in which some 70,200 11 
year-olds, or 95% of the complete age group in 
Scotland, were surveyed in 1947 and the results 
compared with a similar survey made in 1932. 
The average later group test score of 36.7 points 
compared with the earlier 34.5 average shows that 
in spite of the apparent multiplication of the less 
intelligent, there is no decline on the average. 
Hypotheses to account for this paradox include such 
factors operating over the intervening years as: a 
general environmental improvement in welfare, an 
increased test sophistication, and possibly some 
selective reproduction within different social classes. 
—G. C. Schwesinger. 


6026. Vernon, Philip E. The structure of human 
abilities. London: Methuen, and New York: Wiley, 
1950. 160 p. $2.75.—A non-mathematical explana- 
tion of factor analysis as applied to the study of 
mental qualities and abilities in children and adults. 
The author’s aim has been to bring together the ac- 
counts of mental structure published between 1935 
and 1949 and to show how they can be fitted into a 
consistent, though incomplete picture. 16-page 
bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

6027. Wedeck, J. The relationship between per- 
sonality and ‘psychological ability.’ Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1947, 37, 133-151.—A report of extensive 
research undertaken to ascertain whether ‘‘psycho- 
logical ability’’ involved simply “general intelli- 
gence” or also a special ability or factor. The author 
devised 15 tests of “‘psychological ability.’’ This 
battery of 15 tests was given to 203 girls, between 
134 and 14 years of age, who were attending second- 
ary schools in the London area. The results and 
factors obtained are discussed and interpreted. 22 
references.—S. Hutter. 


(See also abstract 6504) 


PERSONALITY 


6028. Cattell, R. B., Heist, A. B., Heist, P. A., & 
Stewart, R. G. The objective measurement of 
dynamic traits. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 
224-248.—A report of research designed to further 
demonstrate more valid and objective means of 
measuring the strength of an individual's attitudes, 
interests, and of his dynamic traits generally, than 
“by asking him how strong they are.”” 21 references. 
—J. E. Horrocks. 
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6029. Cohen, Louis D. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Patterns of response in level of aspiration tasks. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 664-684.—50 
patients from Duke Hospital were administered the 
Rotter aspiration board and their responses were 
scored by means of previously suggested procedures 
and with others new with the present study. Three 
major variables (goal level setting, method of ad- 
justing goals to success and failure, judgments) 
emerged from the ensuing table of inter-correlations, 
and rating scales for two of the variables were de- 
veloped. A condensation of the table of distribution 
of subjects showing the relationship of the two vari- 
ables (judgment was not included) resulted in 12 
patterns of response.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6030. Gilbert, Albin R. (Wheaton Coll., Norton, 
Mass.) Recent German theories of stratification of 
personality. J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 3-19.—The 
author, while U. S. Educational Adviser in Germany, 
had opportunity to study recent German personality 
theories. As G. W. Allport, in a brief introductory 
statement, points out, the Germans were more or less 
forced to explain certain Nazi theories in terms of 
primitive layers of the mind. Many theories of per- 
sonality are cited, such as Freud’s Id, Ego, and 
Super-Ego; Kraus’s depth person and cortical per- 
son; and others, some of which go into genetic or 
evolutionary antecedents to illustrate the several 
levels. The author feels that exact intensive re- 
search is necessary to substantiate the theories. 
44-item bilbiography.—R. W. Husband. 

6031. Haire, Mason (U. California, Berkeley.), & 
Grunes, Willa Freeman. Perceptual defenses: 
processes protecting an organized perception of 
another personality. Hum. Relat., 1950, 3, 403-412. 

What role does knowledge that a person is a 
member of a labor union or is intelligent play in 
determining judgments of his personality? In order 
to obtain such information concerning labor union 
members, a series of descriptive statements about 
fictitious persons were utilized. Introductory psy- 
chology students were presented several statements 
about working men; all lists of such descriptions 
contained certain common ones, but in two lists 
either the words “intelligent” or “goes to union 
meetings” were included. The results are analyzed 
in terms of the extent to which these two statements 
were used in forming a concise description of the 
imagined worker. “Denial,” “distortion,” “change 
in organization” and ‘recognition of incongruity” 
were the major responses, The results are finally 
related to Gestalt theory concerning determinants of 
perception.—R. A. Littman. 


6032. Helweg, Hjalmar. Om mennesketyper. 
(Concerning human types.) Copenhagen: H. Hag- 
erup, 1947. 80 p.—A general rather popular dis- 
cussion of some of the type-theories.—M. L. Rey- 
mert. 

6033. Lubin, A. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) A note 
on Sheldon’s table of correlations between tempera- 
mental traits. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1950, 
3, 186-189.—Difficulties have been experienced in 
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factorizing Sheldon’s table of correlations between 
temperamental traits. It is suggested that this is 
due to peculiarities, not in the underlying factors, 
but rather in the manner in which the correlations 
have been obtained; the pattern of negative co- 
efficients is quite exceptional, and some of the co- 
efficients appear to be arithmetically impossible. 
This is confirmed by applying Yule’s criterion, 
namely, that, in an empirical table, no partial cor- 
relations can exceed unity. At least three of 
Sheldon’s coefficients appear to be erroneously com- 
puted. Asa corollary it is suggested that all correla- 
tions should, as a matter of routine, be calculated by 
some method which permits of arithmetical checks. 
—G. C. Carter. 

6034. Reyburn, H. A., & Raath, M. J. (U. Cape 
Town, South Africa.) Primary factors of personality. 
Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. Sect., 1950, 3, 150-158.— 
80 observers each gave a personality sketch of 2 
subjects, rating them also on 45 or 46 qualities. The 
resulting correlations yielded 6 centroid factors. 
Rotation of the centroid axes was undertaken both 
into orthogonal and into oblique positions, the latter 
being dealt with to give structure on “primary 
factors’ and also on “reference vectors.”’ It is 
claimed that the resulting factors and their inter- 
correlations may provide a framework within which 
the study of the individual may be set. 18 refer- 
ences.—G. C. Carter. 

6035. Sheldon, W. H., Stevens, S. S., & Tucker, 
W. B. Les variétés de la constitution physique de 
’homme. (The varieties of human physique.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. xii, 
382 p. 1,000 fr.—André Ombredane has translated 
the American edition (see 14: 5072) and written an 
introduction for this edition. 

6036. Wellek, Albert. (U. Mainz, Germany.) 
Die Polaritaét im Aufbau des Charakters. (Polarity 
in character development.) Bern: A. Francke AG, 
1950, 358 p. S. Fr. 19.50.—The author’s presenta- 
tion of “character” theory may best be translated as 
personality theory. It is asserted that personality is 
divided into 7 layers: vitality, drive, empathy, 
sensitivity, phantasy, intellect, and will. Develop- 
ment of personality is considered in terms of a 3 fold 
polarity : intensity and depth, extraversion and intro- 
version, id and ego psychology. The importance of 
typology is stressed and the point of view expre 
is essentially an idiographic one.—H. P. David. 


(See also abstracts 5910, 5992, 6541, 6544, 6561, 
6564, 6576, 6577) 


AESTHETICS 


6037. Blankner, Frederika. (Adelphi Coll., Gar- 
den City, N. Y.) A psychology of the arts as vibra- 
tional design. Sch. Arts, 1950, 50(4), 112-115; 7a.— 
The Blankner theory holds “that works of art in all 
fields are phenomena produced through the action 
of a universal natural law of vibrational design: that 
they are patterns resulting from the vibration of the 
psyche or mind under stress of impression, mood, 
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emotion or/and idea and accordingly are in the same 
class with patterns produced by the vibration of any 
substance." —P. R. Farnsworth. 

6038. Campbell-Fisher, Ivy G. Aesthetics and the 
logic of sense. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 245—273.— 
Aesthetics deals with beauty and beautiful things. 
Beauty exists in the realm of. sense, that is the sense 
is “‘the locus of beauty."’ “By ‘sense’ is meant the 
world of colors and lines, of shapes and shaped 
volume, of sounds and of movements, of smells and 
of tastes, of textures and touch.” The “logic of 
sense’ means that the logic is the basis of all law, 
including the law of beauty. The laws of sense are 
basal to the structure of the external form of any of 
the arts. There are six such laws: tonality; harmony; 
balance; proportion; rhythm and nodality.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

6039. Dracoulidés, N. N. Impressions psych- 
analytiques de la villa d’Este. (Psychoanalytic im- 
pressions of the villa of Este.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 
867—879.—The cardinal Hippolyte II built a villa in 
1549 a few miles from Rome, Italy. The complex 
personality of Hippo!yte has left its mark on the 
architecture of the villa——G. Besnard. 


6040. Farnsworth, P. R., Trembley, J. C., & 
Dutton, C. E. (Stanford U., Calif.) Masculinity 
and femininity of musical phenomena. J. Aesthet., 
1951, 9(3), 257-262.—The present researchers have 
found that relatively unselected college samples 
find sex characterizations meaningful for musical 
phenomena and that the analysts’ claims regarding 
specific composers, musical forms, qualities and in- 
strumental tones appear, on the whole, to be sound. 
But when the student subjects were separated into 
“masculine” and “feminine” minded by the use of 
the Strong and the Terman-Miles tests the prefer- 
ences they claimed to possess bore little relation to 
the “sex” of their mentality. The alternative 
hypothesis that a person likes the so-called masculine 
music because he has been trained to like it and dis- 
likes the feminine because his mores so dictate would 
appear to be at least as tenable as the psychoanalytic 
notion of mental-sex affinity —P. R. Farnsworth. 


6041. Gordon, D. A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Experimental psychology and modern painting. J. 
Aesthet., 1951, 9(3), 227-243.—The three problems 
with which this paper is concerned have to do with 
(1) the possibility of a scientific evaluation of modern 
paintings, (2) an evaluation of the Surrealist the- 
ories of artistic creativity, and (3) the learning to 
appreciate modern paintings. It is held that so far 
the evaluation of paintings has not achieved scienti- 
fic status and that the Surrealist theories of artistic 
creativity must be rejected. The article ends with a 
consideration of the problem of appreciation.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 

6042. Kahn, S. J. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.) 
Psychology in Coleridge’s poetry. J. Aesthet., 1951, 
9(3), 208-226.—Previous research has shown in 
Coleridge’s prose writings many observations on the 
concept of the self and on sensation and perception 
viewed in a somewhat gestaltish manner. There are 
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also hints at a theory of empathy, a James-like the- 
ory of emotions, and a Freudian-like concept of 
dreams. The present paper carries the Coleridge 
research into the area of poetry, paying particular 
attention to the problems of dreams and madness.— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 


6043. McLeish, John. (U. Leeds, Eng.) The 
validation of Seashore’s measures of musical talent 
by factorial methods. Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. Sect., 
1950, 3, 129-140.—Seashore’s tests of musical 
ability were applied to 100 students; and an attempt 
was made to assess the validity of each component 
test by both internal and external criteria. The 
inter-correlations were factorized by Burt’s method 
of simple summation. It is concluded that, in its 
general nature, the Seashore battery is adequate for 
its original purpose, namely, to measure the more 
elementary abilities required for the understanding 
and appreciation of music; but that its use will be 
most effective if the scores are weighted in accord- 
ance with the calculated regression coefficients, and 
if it is used in conjunction with other tests of musical 
appreciation.—G. C. Carter. 


6044. Miessner, W. Otto. Music appreciation 
for everybody. See and Hear, 1951, 6[4], 14-15.—The 
present trend is to musically educate the majority 
of people; that is non-performers. The teaching of 
musical concepts to those who cannot read music is a 
serious problem. Dr. Miessner has developed a 
“‘Phonoscope” as a solution. This is a filmstrip 
presention which enables a simultaneous verbal and 
visual description of the accompanying musical 
event. This technique would be of use whenever 
sound must be identified in passing.—E. W. Faison. 


6045. Munro, T. (Western Reserve U., Cleveland, 
O.) Aesthetics as science: its development in 
America. J. Aesthet., 1951, 9(3), 161--207.—Of the 
18 sections of this article the ones which will probably 
prove of most interest to the psychologist are those 
on the laboratory or psychometric approach, on 
tests and measurements, and on the development of 
the prerequisites for scientific aesthetics.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 


6046. Rey, André. Les conditions sensori-mo- 
trices du dessin. (The sensori-motor conditions in 
drawing.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 
381-392.—In the execution of a drawing the design 
does not develop out of a mental picture of it but 
rather out of the drawing process itself. After a 
stroke has been made the person sees and utilizes 
certain clues in the changed sketch and is thus guided 
in making further strokes. Some principles of 
Gestalt psychology are operative here. German and 
English summaries.—K. F. Muensinger. 


6047. Schurman, C. J. The psychoanalytical and 
the psychosophical interpretation of fairy-tales. 
Folia Psychiat. Neurol. Neurochirurgica WNeer- 
landica, 1950, 53, 509-518.—The psychoanalytical 
interpretation of the fairy-tale, ‘Rumpelstilskin” 
worked out by Hofman in the January-April number 
1947 of this journal (p. 107) is compared with the 
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present author’s psychosophical interpretation of 
the same fairy-tale.— F. C. Sumner 

6048. Steiner, R. L., & Weiss J. Veblen revised 
in the light of counter-snobbery. J. Aesthet., 1951, 
9(3), 263-268.—The authors replace Veblen’s ‘“‘un- 
derlings’’ and “unchallenged elite’’ with the “inno- 
cent,” the ‘“‘snob,” and the “‘countersnob.”” The 
exhibitionism of the old elite has in some areas, e.g., 
Boston but not Houston, been replaced by inverse 
exhibitionism. To maintain status the countersnob 
has often been forced into preferences for ‘‘plainery.” 
It is held that these status jockeyings of the snob 
and the countersnob form a basis for taste changes. 
—P. R. Farnsworth. 

6049. Winkler, Walter. Psychologie der moder- 
nen Kunst. (Psychology of modern art). Tibingen, 
Germany: Alma Mater, 1949. 303 p.—Basing him- 
self on Kretchmer’s typological psychiatry the au- 
thor undertakes an analysis of modern art, which he 
characterizes as antinaturalistic. Included under 
antinaturalism are fauvism, purism, futurism, ex- 
pressionism, and many other movements. Among 
the numerous symptoms of antinaturalistic art are 
typifaction and simplification, asyntaxis, symboli- 
zation, synaesthesia, and autism. On the whole, 
modern antinaturalism is schyzothymic. This is a 
different characterization from schizophrenic, as the 
analysis of individual artists and other evidence is 
claimed to show. Antinaturalistic art stands polar- 
ized with respect to classical art.—J/. R. Kantor. 


6050. Wolfenstein, Martha, & Leites, Nathan. 
Movie psychiatrists. Complex, 1951, No. 4, 19-27.— 
The role of psychiatrists in American and British 
motion pictures is analyzed. In American movies, 
the problem is frequently one of dealing with guilt. 
As with individuals, guilt is either projected or 
denied. A distinction is made between the “‘good”’ 
and the “bad” psychiatrist. The former is on the 
side of the hero, and helps him to free himself from 
mistaken self-accusations, and push the blame on 
someone else. The “bad” psychiatrist works in the 
opposite direction. The favorite psychiatric prob- 
lem in American movies is amnesia. In British 
movies, the psychiatrist is more likely to be a tragic 
hero, who is a factor in the control of destructive 
impulses, or the failure of such control. In any case, 
the psychiatrist is a father-figure—H. H. Strupp. 


(See also abstracts 6064, 6135, 6337, 6549) 
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6051. Bakwin, H (New York U.) Pasy- 
chologic implications of early child care. Amer. J. 
Nurs., 1951, 51, 7-11.—Theories and techniques in 
child care are discussed with special emphasis on 
their psychological aspects under six groups: (1) 
the importance of personality, social, and cultural 
background in advising the mother; (2) the child’s 
emotional endowment, including fetal emotional 
responsiveness; (3) the effect of the birth process on 
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the personality development and the emotional life 
of the child; (4) the significance of breast feeding for 
the child and for the mother; (5) the instance and 
continuance of thumbsucking; (6) the effects of 
hospitalization during childhood. Throughout the 
individual approach is stressed.—S. M. Amatora. 

6052. Bradley, N. C. The growth of the knowl- 
edge of time in children of school-age. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1947, 38, 67-78.—The aims of this in- 
vestigation were to trace the growth of ability to 
understand the ordinary time-words used in every- 
day life and the development of the conception of an 
universal continuous time-scheme extending into the 
past and the future by school children of 5 years and 
appoee “The results indicate that after the age 
of 5 there is a general order of development in which 
definite stages are successively achieved. ... In 
general, the capacity to understand the conventional 
time-scheme and to use particular time-words cor- 
rectly is later in developing than is usually believed, 
and this is of major significance, particularly in rela- 
tion to the teaching of history.” 23 references.—S. 
Hutter. 

6053. Busemann, Adolf. Die zeichnerische Re- 
aktion des Kleinkindes auf Reizfiguren. (The draw- 
ing reaction of the small child to stimulus figures.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 392-407.— 
Subjects of the study were small children between the 
ages of 2 and 4 years. They were permitted to draw 
whatever they liked first on a blank sheet of paper 
and then on one containing a stimulus figure, such 
as an acute angle, an open rectangle, or an open cir- 
cle. Various phases of development could be dis- 
tinguished. For some children the stimulus did not 
exist; they scribbled as on the blank sheet. Others 
scribbled with evident relation to the stimulus. 
The results are discussed in terms of a field theory, 
but caution is expressed not to confuse analogy be- 
tween a psychological and a physico-chemical field 
with identity. French and English summaries.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 


6054. Collis, Arthur, & Poole, Vera E. These our 
children. London: Victor Gollancz, 1950. 157 p. 
8 s. 6 d.—An account of the home, street and school 
life, and of the general social environment of children 
in a British industrial slum district. The account, 
which is based on observations and records of social 
workers who lived in the district, is particularly con- 
cerned with problems of child neglect, juvenile 
delinquency, and sub-standard family life. The text 
consists of general accounts of the nature and facili- 
ties of the district, summaries of talks with adults 
who live or work in the district, and short sketches of 
various children who inhabit the district. A final 
chapter, ‘‘What of the future?’’ discusses what can be 
done, and what is being done to alleviate the condi- 
tions described, and generalizes beyond the specific 
slum being discussed.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6055. Elias, L. J. Farm youths’ appraisal of their 
adjustments, compared with other youth. Pullman, 
Wash.: State College of Washington, Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, 1949. (Bull. No. 513. Youth 
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Ser. No. 7.) 45 p.—One-third of the graduating 
seniors (4,294) from 154 or about one-half of the 
Washington high schools responded to a 390 item 
questionnaire dealing with themselves, their families, 
their schools, their peer groups, and the nature of 
their social adjustment in all of these relationships. 
Occupations of parents were coded according to the 
Sims classification. Results are reported in graphic 
form and include such topics as thoughtfulness to 
others, worrying too much, attitudes in various school 
situations, future plans, etc. The summary of find- 
ings is reported in terms of upper, middle, and lower 
class, and farm youth.—J. E. Horrocks. 


6056. Ellis, Richard W. B. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) Age of puberty in the tropics. Brit. med. J., 
1950, 1, 85-89.—An investigation of the age of 
puberty in male and female natives of Nigeria. The 
mean age of menarche was found to be slightly but 
significantly later in Nigerian school girls than in a 
control series in Great Britain, the mean age of 
menarche in the Nigerian girls being 14.4 as against 
13.73 in the Great Britain girls. The degree of 
maturity of Nigerian school boys of different ages 
was essentially similar to controls examined in 
Great Britain.— F. C. Sumner. 


6057. Gedde, Knud. (Ed.) Ungdomsbogen. 
(The book for youth.) Copenhagen: Samlerens 
Forlag, 1949. 167 p.—This book, containing chap- 


ters by various authors, is meant as a help towards 
orienting the adolescent and covers such titles as 
‘“‘What am I going to be?” “Society and the indi- 
vidual,”’ “Reading,” “Art,” ‘“‘The right use of 
leisure,” etc.—M. L. Reymert. 


6058. Guarnero, Luisa. Conoscersi; problemi 
psicologici nei rapporti fra i due sessi. (Knowledge 
of oneself—psychological problems in relation to 
sex.) Milan, Italy: La Casa, 1949. 68 p.—General 
aspects of development in boys and girls and char- 
acteristic aspects of male and female behavior with 
reference to sex are analyzed. The booklet is 
divided into four parts that treat in a non-technical 
way (1) general characteristics of infancy and 
adolescence, (2) elements of female psychology for 
boys, (3) elements of male psychology for girls, and 
finally (4) psychology of married life.—A. Manoil. 

6059. Hendrick, Ives. Early development of the 
ego: identification in infancy. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1951, 20, 44-61.—A tentative hypothesis is offered 
about the role of ego-identification in the early 
phases of infantile ego-development. It is suggested 
that ego-development in infancy is initiated by 
pleasure in imitation. Increasingly elaborate levels 
of integration provide the individual for executive 
work and for modification and control of the en- 
vironment.— N. H. Pronko. 


6060. Joffe, Natalie F. The ee of ad- 
olescence in America. Complex, 1951, No. 4, 28-33. 
—Adolescence, theoretically a period of transition 
between puberty and maturity, has become the 
most desirable period of life. Numerous examples 
illustrate the author’s thesis that many values of our 
culture reflect adolescent standards, especially the 
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presumed omnipotence of that period. The signifi- 
cance of this syndrome is regression, flight from re- 
ality, and an acting out of the superman fantasy. 
These are adolescent defenses, widely used in 
American society, which has no tradition of values 
associated with maturity.—H. H. Strupp. 


6061. Krogman, Wilton Marion. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.) A handbook of the measure- 
ment and interpretation of height and weight in the 
growing child. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Developm., 
1948, 13(3), ix, 68 p.—The presentation of tables 
and graphs de ae growth in height and weight of 
U. S. boys and girls. A discussion is included on the 
importance of measures of height and weight, tech- 
niques of measuring growth increments, and ap- 
proaches to the interpretation and use of tables of 
height and weight. Growth increments in the study 
are reported by chronological age.—J. E. Horrocks. 


6062. Liberman, Sally. A child’s guide to a 
parent’s mind. New York: Henry Schuman, 1951. 
145 p. $3.00.—Attempts to point the way, by means 
of text and cartoons concerning the why’s and where- 
fore’s of parents’ behavior, toward a more sympa- 
thetic and perceptive insight into some of the causes of 
the difficulties that arise between parents and 
children. Illustrations by Kiriki; postscript by 
Mary and Lawrence K. Frank. 16-item bibliography 
and recommended reading.—A. J. Sprow. 


6063. Miller, Milton M. The traumatic effect of 
surgical operations in childhood on the integrative 
functions of the ego. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 
77-92.—Two clinical examples are presented to show 
how operations in early childhood produced phobic 
symptoms and character defenses as the result of 
neurotic tendencies already present. When these 
symptoms and the defenses of the ego were analyzed, 
the effect of the trauma was diminished.— N. H. 
Pronko. 


6064. Mould, Lilian. The value of art in under- 
standing children. Understanding the Child, 1950, 
19, 120—-122.—A brief review is given on the litera- 
ture on interpreting child art work. It is emphasized 
that conclusions cannot be drawn from one piece of 
work nor even from a collection of the child’s art 
work alone, but a study of art expression is a helpful 
guide to understanding the child —J. Krout. 


6065. Myers, Garry Cleveland, & Myers, Caro- 
line Clark. Homes build persons. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance, 1950. v, 329 p. $3.00.—This volume 
largely summarizes the authors’ advice to parents 
which has appeared in magazines and newspapers. 
It deals with a very wide variety of problems which 
children face; there are almost 300 specific answers 
to parents’ questions.—J. Lazar. 


6066. Nevill, E. Mildred. Everyday problems of 
childhood. Bournemouth, Eng.: Wm. Earl, 1950. 
156 p. 6 s—The handling of a number of typical 
problems of childhood, such as lying, bedwetting, 
poor school progress, overbearingness, are discussed 
through the medium of conversations between an 
educational psychologist and various parents, There 
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is some attempt to investigate the motivations for 
these and considerable emphasis on habit training. 
It is written more for parents than professional 
workers.— M. Jeffre-Isch. 


6067. Norton, Irene M. How an understanding 
of cultures can aid the day care center. Under- 
standing the Child, 1950, 19, 110—-119.—Understand- 
ing of home background and parents’ views on child 
rearing are essential to help the child gain basic 
security. Examples are given of the different de- 
mands made on children by parents from various 
European countries.—J. Krout. 


6068. Peck, Elizabeth. (Syracuse U., New York.), 
& Carney, Ruth. Guidance programs for new 
mothers. Amer. J. Nurs., 1951, 51, 184-189.— 
Two distinct types of guidance programs are dis- 
cussed: (1) A Rooming-in Program is delineated in 
all its features by the first author, and (2) A Parent 
Teaching Program is taken up by the second author, 
describing how its aims and objectives have been 
reached. Physical as well as mental hygienic as- 
pects of both programs are integrated.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


6069. Piaget, Jean. La psychologie de l'enfant 
de 1946 a 1948. (Child psychology from 1946 to 
1948.) In Bayer, R., Philosophie ..., (see 25: 
5803), 89-111.—A review of child psychology under 
the headings of the mechanism of development: 
general treatises, sensory-motor functions, intelli- 
gence and thinking, emotional and social life, and 
personality. 85-item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 


6070. Ramsey, Glenn V. (82 Samson Ave., 
Madison, N. J.) Factors in the sex life of 291 boys. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1950. vii, 107 p. 
$2.00.—Voluntary sex histories were obtained 
through individual interviews with 291 seventh and 
eighth grade boys aged 10 to 20 years having a mean 
I[Q of 113. The statistical findings are presented in 
34 tables incliding incidence and frequency figures 
for various forms of sexual outlet. Age figures are 
given for onset of adolescence, first ejaculation, voice 
change, first pubic hair growth, etc. Responses to a 
sex vocabulary check list and a sex information test 
administered to a “100% group” have been tabu- 
lated. A crude index of erotic responsiveness based 
on 15 possible erotic stimuli is presented. 54-item 
bibliography and the ‘‘survey of sex vocabulary” 
conclude the monograph.—C. R. Adams. 


6071. Schenk, Quentin F., & Romney, A. Kim- 
ball. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Some differential 
attitudes among adolescent groups as revealed by 
Bogardus’ Social Distance Scale. Social. soc. Res., 
1950, 35, 38-45.—69 adolescent boys from three 
distinctly different residential areas of Gary, Indiana, 
were given an adaptation of the Bogardus Social 
Distance Test. The adaptation consisted of 11 state- 
ments indicating the closeness of contact which one 
is willing to have with a given ethnic or racial group. 
The 11 statements are constructed to obtain a pro- 
portionate progression from impersonal to personal 
relations. In the present study the 69 subjects, who 
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had . previously submitted personal information, 
reacted to the social distance scale for 14 different 
ethnic or racial groups. Comparisons were made on 
the basis of residential section.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6072. Simonen, K. M. Om forholdet mellem 
adoptivforaeldre og adoptivbgrn. (Concerning the 
relationship between adoptive parents and adoptive 
children.) Menneske og Miljé, 1948, 3, 162-168.— 
The importance is stressed of the investigation of the 
motivation of the prospective parents for wanting a 
child. It is recommended that not only the child be 
psychologically and medically examined but that 
the prospective adoptive parents be given psychi- 
atric-psychological help through examination and 
counseling, and that all such work be centralized in 
a special state bureau with a stable experienced 
staff.—M. L. Reymert. 

6073. U. S., Department of Agriculture. Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. Child 
development ; summary of titles of theses completed 
in colleges and universities of the United States, 
1930 to 1949. Washington, D. C.: Author, 1950. 
ii, 33 p. (Mimeo.)—A classified chronological listing 
of titles of 457 theses ‘“‘which are focused primarily 
on the behavior and development of children.” 


6074. Vinter, R. D., Jr. (Union Settlement, New 
York.) The potentials of teen age councils. The 
Group, 1951, 13(2), 9-14.—Inter-group councils con- 
sisting of representatives from a number of teenage 
clubs serve the functions of (1) providing demo- 
cratic decision making experiences for young people 
at their level of ability and maturity, (2) aiding in 
the development of intergroup programming, (3) 
providing for inter-group cooperation, (4) assisting 
in the interpretation of a social agency's policies to 
its membership, (5) providing broader social experi- 
ences for those ready to move beyond the confines 
of a friendship group. The intercultural goals of an 
agency may be indirectly furthered in intergroup 
council situations.—D. Raylesberg. 


6075. Zur Nieden, Margarete. (Deutsche Adop- 
tionsstelle, Leipsig, Germany.) The influence of 
constitution and environment - the development 
of adopted children. J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 91-95.— 
This is a continuation of two previous investigations, 
and is claimed to be the first study in which adopted 
illegitimate children have been followed through to 
maturity, ages 25-30. 138 cases had been adopted in 
Dresden, Hamburg, and Leipsig, more than half by 
the age of 5. Judgments as to outcome were both by 
opinion and certain objective facts, largely school 
progress and scores on an intelligence test. 60% of 
the children had made good progress, and only 8% 
were poor in school. Hence the conclusion is that 
adopting parents must give very special care, time, 
and money for the sake of the child, thus trying in 
every way to further its education and intellectual 
progress.— R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstracts 5896, 5897, 5898, 5900, 5902, 
5903, 5904, 5905, 5914, 5915, 5919, 5920, 5921, 
6406, 6422, 6428) 
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Maturity & OLp AGE 

6076. Allen, Edward B. (N. Y. Hosp., White 
Plains.) Psychological factors that have a b 
on the aging process. In N. Y. Academy of Medt- 
cine, The social and biological challenge of our agin 
population (see 25: 6093), 112-129.—Unresolv 
body tensions, due to inadequately released emotions 
or instinctive drives, may select any one of a number 
of body organs or systems as their victims. Psy- 
chology can exercise a constructive influence on the 
aging process as long as the sensorium and perceptual 
abilities remain clear and functionally intact. When 
three generations dwell under the same roof, con- 
flicts often arise which can be forestalled by psy- 
chological understanding. In old age the instinctive 
drive for race preservation gives way to the more 
fundamental drive of self-preservation. The temper- 
ate live longest.—O. J. Kaplan. 

6077. Becker, Harry. (UAW-CIO Social Security 
Dept., Detroit, Mich.) Labor’s stake in employment 
and retirement. In Donahue, W, & Tibbitts, C., 
Planning the older years (see 25: 6083), 225—240.— 
The worker's side of the retirement question is pres- 
ented. ‘Principles which are essential for programs 
secured through collective bargaining are: (1) uni- 
versal coverage, (2) a flexible retirement age, (3) 
employer financing, and (4) joint union-manage- 
ment administration of the program.”-—0O. J. 
Kaplan. 

6078. Britton, Jean Oppenheimer, & Britton, 
Joseph H. (Pennsylvania State Coll., State College,) 
Factors related to the adjustment of retired Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries. J. Geront., 1951, 6, 34-38.—‘This 
study was an effort to determine the correlates of 
good and poor adjustment among a group of retired 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries.”” To 328 retired secretaries 
was sent a questionnaire about activities and atti- 
tudes relevant to adjustment in later maturity. A 
total of 161 replies was received. The respondents 
appeared to have spent a greater part of their careers 
working for the Y.M.C.A. than the non-respondents. 
An item analysis was made correlating each “‘attri- 
bute’’ with the total attitudes scores. Using the total 
attitude score as the criterion of adjustment, sig- 
nificant relations were found between adjustment 
and such factors as attitudes towards health, 
family, friends, economic security and religion.— 
J. E. Birren. 

6079. Clague, Ewan. (U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D. C.) The social and 
economic problems of employment of older workers. 
In Donahue, W., & Tibbits, C., Planning the older 
years (see 25: 6083), 191-204.—Population trends 
in the United States are examined from the stand- 
point of their labor force implications. Older workers 
are not employed in proportion to their numbers in 
the adult population. Other topics covered include 
problems of reemployment, the characteristics of 
older workers, and the need for additional factual 
information.—0O. J. Kaplan. 

6080. Convery, John M. (National Ass'n Manu- 
facturers, New York.) How industry looks at the 
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employment of older people. In Donahue, W., & 
Tibbitts, C., Planning the older years (see 25: 6083), 
205-224.—American industry has long been ‘‘con- 
scious of the need of older workers for employment 
and recognizes that all possible job opportunities 
must be provided for those qualified for available 
jobs." This claim is documented by reference 
efforts on the part of industry to find places for 
older workers.—0O. J. Kaplan. 

6081. Davis, Kingsley, & Combs, J. W., Jr. 
(Columbia U., New York.) The sociology of an 
aging population. In N. Y. Academy of Medicine, 
The social and biological challenge of our aging popu- 
lation (see 25: 6093), 146-170.—Static agricultural 
and familistic societies in general accord their aged 
more respect and power than other societies. Where 
the old have social status, they are not regarded as a 
problem. Status is determined by numbers—if 
there are relatively few old people, they are likely to 
enjoy high esteem. America’s emphasis on the 
conjugal family has made aged parents outsiders. 
Large-scale migration of the aged to California and 
Florida is foreseen. The authors find no necessary 
connection between age and conservatism. They 
urge the economic utilization of the elderly.—0O. J. 
Kaplan. 

6082. Donahue, Wilma. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.) An experiment in the restoration and 
preservation of personality in the aged. In Donahue, 
W., & Tibbitts, C., Planning the older years (see 25: 
6083), 167-190.—This study is based on older per- 
sons residing in the Washtenaw County (Michigan) 
Infirmary and Hospital. The activities program in- 
cluded publication of a weekly newspaper, occupa- 
tional therapy, a garden project, motion pictures, 
and an auction sale. The program was evaluated 
and many desirable consequences in terms of per- 
sonality were observed. There was much com- 
munity interest and participation in the project.— 
O. J. Kaplan. 

6083. Donahue, Wilma, & Tibbitts, Clark. (Eds.) 
Planning the older years. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1950. viii, 248 p. $2.50.—The 
chapters in this book are organized around three of 
the need areas: living arrangements, recreational 
activities, and employment. See entry Nos. 6077, 
6079, 6080, 6082, 6085, 6087, 6091, 6097, 6098.— 
O. J. Kaplan. 

6084. Gardner, Thomas S. Gerontotherapeutics. 
Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1951, 72, 189-191.—An outline of 
research fields in the area of aging, and very brief 
statement of the parameters of research in ‘‘geronto- 
therapeutics,”’ (‘“‘the treatment of the aging process 
as an entity, the treatment of the individual to slow 
down and to prevent the development of many of 
the aspects of senescence."’ 20 references.—B. R. 
Fisher. 

6085. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Public attitudes toward various activities of older 
people. In Donahue, W., & Tibbitis, C., Planning 
the older years (see 25: 6083), 141-148.—A thousand 
persons, aged 20-80, were asked what they thought 
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of 91 activities in which older people engage. Re- 
sults are presented and discussed.—0O. J. Kaplan. 


6086. Hochman, Julius. (International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, New York.) The retire- 
ment myth. In N. Y. Academy of Medicine, The 
social and biological challenge of our aging population 
(see 25: 6093), 130-145.—When given a choice, 
most older workers operating under pension schemes 
elect to continue at their jobs. Retirement under 
present conditions usually does not permit a happy 
and abundant life, particularly because most pen- 
sions are so small. The psychological basis for the 
desire to continue on the job is indicated. No one 
should be forced to retire solely on the basis of 
chronological age.—O. J. Kaplan. 


6087. Hunter, Woodrow; Coons, Dorothy, & 
Tibbitts, Clark. A recreational-educational experi- 
ment. In Donahue, W., & Tibbitts, C., Planning the 
older years (see 25: 6083), 119-140.—An Ann Arbor 
program of activities for older persons is described. 
Members of a class on later maturity and their 
friends formed a social group and carried on a num- 
ber of recreational pursuits. There was a preponder- 
ance of women in the group. Desirable outcomes of 
the program included improved social relationships, 
service to others, new friendships, and increased 
social participation and recognition. The authors 
conclude that “older people express the need for 
continued activity well into advanced old age.” 
—O. J. Kaplan. 


6088. Kirk, John Esben. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.)  University-sponsored research in 
gerontology. J. Geront., 1951, 6, 70-75.—A survey 
was made of the research on aging conducted in 
American and Canadian Universities between the 
years 1945 to 1950. Also summarized was research 
planned or underway. Research on the psycho- 
logical aspects of aging was not included. A tabular 
summary was made of the regional and subject 
matter distributions of the biological projects.— 
J. E. Birren. 


6089. Kiser, Clyde V. (Milbank Memorial Fund, 
New York.) The demographic background of our 
aging population. In N. Y. Academy of ro 
The social and biological challenge of our agin. 
tion (see 25: 6093), 44-66.—A number aT ioctean factors 
produce changes in the age structure of a population, 
the chief ones being birth rates, death rates, and the 
amount of immigration in relation to emigration. 
In the past, decline in fertility has been the chief 
cause of population aging; in the future, decline in 
mortality may become the primary factor. Sex, 
marital and other characteristics of the older segment 
of the American population are summarized.— 
O. J. Kaplan. 


6090. Korenche » V. (Oxford (Eng.) Geronto- 
logical Research Unit.) The problem of , and 
the ways and means for achieving the rapid progress 
of gerontological research. In N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine, The social and biological challenge of our 
aging population (see 25: 6093), 7~—24.—Research 
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activities of European gerontological societies are 
described. The importance of old | age research and 
its methodological difficulties are discussed. Haz- 
ards involved in the treatment of older persons by 
medication are referred to. Korenchevsky pleads 
for close cooperation of various national geronto- 
logical societies and for the establishment of a 
Gerontological Research Foundation.—O. J. Kaplan. 

6091. Laue, Helen G. (Chicago (Jil.) Community 

a ‘or the Aged. ) Recreational needs and 

— In Donahue, W., & Tibbitts, 
a Planning ti older years (see 25: 6083), 97-118. 
—Recreation is an aid in growing old gracefully. 
Most older people like to associate with their own 
age group. Older persons engage in almost every 
type of activity; those who have not developed hob- 
bies in early adulthood present a special problem. 
Community surveys may identify resources import- 
ant in supporting a program. The qualifications 
needed for program leadership are delineated, the 
special needs of the homebound and of residents in 
homes for the aged are considered, and ongoing 
programs in various cities are described.—0O. J. 
Kaplan. 

6092. Lindeman, Eduard C. (New York School 
of Social Work.) The sociological challenge of the 
aging population. In N. Y. Academy of Medicine, 
The social and biological challenge of our aging popu- 
lation (see 25: 6093), 171-183.—Our older people 
lack honor and status for three major reasons: (1) 
Our frontier heritage and our present factory society 
have fostered a crass, utilitarian philosophy; (2) 
Due to the emphasis placed upon aggressiveness and 
acquisitiveness, an extraordinary premium has been 
placed upon youth; (3) Our society lacks deep- 
rooted traditions with regard to the elderly. Linde- 
man suggests that experiments be designed which 
will show the contributions that older people can 
make, these experiments to be conducted in indus- 
trial and business establishments. The skills of 
retired professional men should not be lost to society. 
—0O. J. Kaplan. 


6093. [New York Academy of Medicine.] The 
social and biological challenge of our aging popula- 
tion. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
xii, 183 p. $2.75.—The book represents the Pro- 
ceedings of the Eastern States Health Education 
Conference of 1949. Papers with psychological im- 

lications are abstracted separately in this issue. 
entry nos. 6076, 6081, 6086, 6089, 6090, 6092, 
6094, 6102, 6103.—O. J. Kaplan. 


6094. Oliver, Jean. (State U. Med. Center, New 
York.) Structural aspects of the processes 
. In N. Y¥. Academy of Medicine, The social 
and biological challenge of our aging population (see 
25: 6093), 25-43.—Structural changes occurring 
with age and dating from the pre-natal period to 
the end of life are described. The rate of involution 
of various body organs is considered, and attention 
is given to atherosclerosis and its origins. Factors 
that may be responsible for parenchymal atrophy 
are identified. Endocrine pathology, infections, 
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dietary error, overwork, lack of repose, as well as the 
operation of natural biological processes account for 
structural changes occurring with age—0O. J. 
Kaplan. ' 

6095. Pan, Ju-Shu. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Personal 
adjustments of old people. Social. soc. Res., 1950, 
35, 3-11.—A study of the influence which institu- 
tionalization has on the problem of adjustment in 
old age. 730 old ple selected from homes for 
aged sponsored by Protestant religious groups were 
studied and compared with 499 males and 759 fe- 
males who lived in their own homes and who had 
previously been studied by R. S. Caven. Due to prob- 
lems of sampling the present comparative study is 
confined to a consideration of females in eight differ- 
ent areas of their past and present living: (1) health 
status, (2) family and home conditions, (3) relation 
of institutionalization to retirement, (4) contact 
with friends, (5) leisure and recreation, (6) partici- 
pation in clubs and organizations, (7) relation of age 
period to employment and occupational mobility, and 
(8) participation in religious activities.—J. é 
Horrocks. 

6096. Peterson, Robert L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A university extension course in gerontology. J. 
Geront., 1951, 6, 39-42.—The organization of a 
university extension course in gerontology and the 
results of its first presentation are described. A 
committee was first appointed from the departments 
of Education, Physical Education, Psychology, the 
University Health Service, and the Division of 
Social Welfare Administration. A course outline 
was evolved that provided for ten class sessions. 
The topics included such aspects of aging as medical, 
psychological, sociological, economic, planning for 
retirement and leisure time pursuits.—J. E. Burren. 


6097. Randall, Ollie A. (Community Service 
Society, New York.) Living arrangements to meet 
the needs of older people. In Donahue, W., & 
Tibbitts, C., Planning the older years (see 25: 6093), 
32-60.—No one single plan or type of living arrange- 
ment is suitable for all older persons. Even in the 
case of the same individual, housing requirements 
may change with the years. Various types of living 
arrangements are reviewed, including one’s own 
home, boarding homes, nursing homes, public and 

rivate homes for the aged. Provisions now made 
or the aged chronically ill are examined. It is rec- 
ommended that a place be found for the elderly in 
the nation’s public housing program. Foreign activ- 
ities are briefly summarized.—O. J. Kaplan. 


6098. Shock, Nathan W., (Baltimore (Md.) City 


Hosp.) Broad horizons in geron . In 
Denaien: W., & Tibbitts C., Plannin the olde years 
(see 25: 6093), 9-30.—There is n for increased 
knowledge about a persons and the aging pro- 
cess, knowledge which must be obtained by syste- 
matic research. The conditions essential to effective 
ntological research are described. Society must 
evelop and expand programs for age the 
elderly in industry and in community life. uca- 
tion can aid in solving many of the problems of later 
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life. — current activities in the field of gerontol- 
ogy are referred to.—O. J. Kaplan. 


6099. Shock, Nathan W., & Wehrwein, Annabel. 
(National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Government-conducted research in gerontology. 
J. Geront., 1951, 6, 68-70.—"‘A total of 31 divisions 
and bureaus was canvassed .. ."", 17 were conduct- 
ing research related to gerontology. Studies are 
underway on aging of materials, animals and man. 
Economic aspects of aging are included in the activi- 
ties of several agencies while research on the bio- 
logical aspects of aging is largely centered in the 
National Institutes of Health of the Public Health 
Service. The subject matter as well as the location 
of the various projects is given.—J. E. Birren. 

6100. Simms, Henry S. (Coll. P. & S., Columbia 
U., New York.) Government-supported research 
in gerontology in b oreo institutions. J. Geront., 
1951, 6, 66-67.—Government support of medical 
and allied research amounts to $25,000,000 per year. 
About 13 per cent or $2,300,000 of the total funds 
for gerontological research is for research on diseases 
of older people. Research on aging is largely sup- 
ported by grants of the National Institutes of 
Health of the Public Health Service. It is estimated 
that about 26% of the total research grant budget of 
the National Institutes of Health in 1949-50 was 
related to gerontology.—J. E. Birren. 


6101. Szafran, J.. & Welford, A. T. (Cambridge 
U., Eng.) On the problem of generalized occupa- 
tional transfer effects in relation to studies of age- 
ing. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 1, 160-166.— 
Individuals over 30 yrs. were found to perform a 
relatively easy skilled task more slowly than younger 
groups. The differences were not due to age but to 
some occupational influence or transfer. Army 
groups irrespective of age usually performed more 
rapidly than air-crewmen, navy personnel, or civil- 
ians. The results constitute a serious problem for 
experimental control and sampling in dealing with 
the process of ageing in a fundamental way.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


6102. Tisdall, Frederick J. (Toronto (Can.) 
Hosp. for Sick Children.) Controllable factors in 
the processes of aging. In N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine, The social and biological challenge of our 
aging population (see 25: 6093), 86-95.——Prenatal 
diet, as well as diet through life, exerts a marked in- 
fluence on the aging process. The studies of Mc- 
Collum, Sherman, McCay and others are cited, and 
the effects of nutritional deficiencies on various 
organs and functions are emphasized. The role of 
endocrine substances, particularly insulin, in aging 
is defined.—O. J. Kaplan. 

6103. Valaoras, Vasilios G. (United Nations, 
Population Division, New York.) Patterns of 
aging of human populations. In N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine, The soctal and biological challenge of our 
aging population (see 25: 6093), 67-85.—Fertility, 
mortality rates, and immigration determine the 
speed with which a human population ages. A 
rough index of the degree of aging of a population at 
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successive periods is given by the formula: Index of 
, Persons 60 yrs. and over 

Aging > —“Gilidvea®-i4 yras ce Te Awe 
distribution of future U. S. populations are projected. 
The factors making for prolongation of life may in- 
crease the number and vigor of those in early and 
middle adulthood. Many elderly persons are still 
economically and socially useful, and much of the 
pessimism relating to the aging of our population 
may be unwarranted.—0O. J. Kaplan. 


(See also abstracts 5908, 6331, 6393) 
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6104. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. (U. Bern, 
Switzerland.) Democracy and character. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1947, 38, 20-22.—A theoretical discussion 
of the nature of democracy and character develop- 
ment. Democracy is discussed from the psycho- 
logical point of view; character development is 
delineated and related to democratic government. 
—S. Hutter. 


6105. Becker, Howard. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Through values to social interpretation; essays on 
social contexts, actions, types, and prospects. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1950. xviii, 
341 p. $4.50.—Selected and revised essays arguing 
the view that the “human being is an inveterate 
valuer and that he cannot be effectively studied as a 
living, acting human being in any society of which 
we have knowledge if we do not know what his values 
are.”’ This thesis is developed through six chapters: 
Values as tools of sociological analysis; Constructive 
typology in the social sciences; Prospects of social 
change as viewed by historian and sociologist; Inter- 
pretative sociology and constructive typology; 
Sacred and secular societies-retrospect and prospect; 
Supreme values and the sociologist, or our roles and 
their loyalities. Chapter bibliographies.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

6106. Beeley, Arthur L. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) Outlines of social psychology. Salt Lake 
City: University Bookstore, U. Utah, 1949. v, 210 
p. $2.50. (Mimeo.)—In outline form with con- 
siderable numbers of quotations, questions, prob- 
lems, illustrations and outlined descriptions of phe- 
nomena and principles. The 20 text chapters are 
divided into 7 parts entitled Working Assumptions, 
Inherited and Acquired Behavior Patterns, Culture 
and the Bases of Social Grouping, Interaction and 
the Integration Process, Personality: Its Organiza- 
tion and Disorganization, Group Behavior, Social 
Attitudes and Public Opinion. Part 8 is entitled 
Appendix and includes material on the applications 
of social psychology, a glossary of terms, a bibli- 
ography of 92 books and 24 periodicals to supple- 
ment the references found at the conclusion of each 
chapter. 251 references.—-/. Lazar. 

6107. Bernstein, S. (Boston U. Sch. Social Work, 
Mass.) There are groups and groups. Group, 1950, 
13(1), 3-10.—Analyzes the problems involved in a 
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variety of types of group settings in which social 
workers participate, jon as committees, boards, 
conferences, etc. Author concludes that ‘‘each group 
is a complex of factors and forces which give it a 
special character and that effective working together 
is dependent on an understanding of the whole 
situation.” For effective functioning by the social 
worker within these groups, an analysis should be 
made of the group and group situation, the role of 
the group leader, program development within 
groups, and psychological factors, which affect group 
performance.—D. Raylesberg. 

6108. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Fundamentals of social psy- 
chology. (4th ed.) New York. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1950. xii, 543 p. $4.50.—This is the fourth 
edition (see 16: 3664) of a basic text in social psychol- 
ogy; the theoretical basis has not changed in this 
edition. The textual material centers primarily 
about the definitions of various constructs. The 
author devotes considerable space to the organization 
of constructs into primitive theoretical systems, but 
makes no attempt to bind the entire text to one 
theory. The text is in 4 parts: behavior and per- 
sonality, behavior and leadership, interaction and 
process, and interaction and group life. Chapter 
bibliographies.—H. A. Grace. 

6109. Choisy, Maryse. Psychologie et métaphy- 
sique du scandale. (Psychology and metaphysic of 
scandal.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 834-846.—A short hypo- 
thetical situation where a woman's strapless evening 
gown slips for a few seconds is told and questions 
probing the reader's reactions to the story are asked. 
The answers are categorized and a discussion follows. 
—G. Besnard. 

6110. Dobzhansky, Th. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Race and humanity. Science, 1951, 113, 
264-266.—A review of three new books on race by 
anthropologists, which ‘“‘show that the stage is now 
set for important developments in our understanding 
of human evolution, and particularly of the mech- 
anisms of race formation,’’ through cooperation of 
anthropologists and population geneticists.—B. R. 
Fisher. 

6111. Fairchild, Henry Pratt. Versus: reflections 
of a sociologist. New York: Philosphical Library, 
1950. xvii, 203p. $3.75.—A selection by the author 
of 11 essays which present a development of interpre- 
tation of the essential tragedy of choice which besets 
human beings: “the necessity on many occasions of 
making an inevitable choice between two mutually 
exclusive goods, or between two evils which are so 
related that if one escapes the former he must inevi- 
tably fall victim to the latter." —A. J. Sprow. 

6112. Giinter, Heinrich. Psychologie der - 
ende; Studien zu einer wissenschaftlichen H 
gengeschichte. (The psychology of the legend; 
contributions to a scientific history of the saints.) 
Freiburg: Herder, 1949. viii, 375 p. DM. 7.50.— 
This book attempts to deal with the questions (1) 
What is a legend? and (2) What function does it 
fulfill? The legend is proof of miraculous happen- 
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ings, the expectation for the miraculous springing 
from man’s helplessness, and his need for glorifying 
a helper. Older than need is the fear of threatening 
and incomprehensible events in nature. The basic 
motives are always human needs and wishes, which 
explains also the amazing similarity of legends in 
different cultures. The author describes a wide 
variety of Greek and Christian legends and their 
development through the ages.—H. H. Strupp. 


6113. Hawley, Amos H. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Human eco . New York: Ronald Press, 
1950. xvi,456p. $5.00.—A presentation of a theory 
of human ecology which assumes that there is con- 
tinuity in the life patterns of all organic forms, elab- 
orates the logical implications of general ecological 
theory, and investigates the nature and development 
of community structure. The author feels that the 
book does not represent the “final answer to the 
ecological problem” but is, instead, “a book of 
hypotheses” and ‘“‘a point of departure for research 
and subsequent theoretical development.” Major 
sections include (1) ecology and human ecology, (2) 
the human aggregate, (3) ecological organization, 
and (4) change and development.—J. E. Horrocks. 


6114. Hertz, David Bendel, & Li n, Robert 
Teviot. (Columbia U., New York.) mtemporary 
organizational theory: a review of current concepts 
and methods. Hum. Relat., 1950, 3, 373-394.— 
Previous analyses of industrial activity and organiza- 
tion have been carried out by engineers, economists 
and political scientists, and psychologists, who repre- 
sent three successive phases of dominance. Almost 
all previous work has been but the roughest approxi- 
mation to the true state of affairs because it has been 
static, based on the putative properties of independ- 
ent and summatively acting entities. The present 
paper proposes that the development of relativity 
theory has made necessary a reconsideration of the 
problem from the viewpoint of the nature of organiza- 
tion. A variety of mathematical attempts to express 
the degree of association and organization of groups 
is reviewed. In general all seem inadequate to some 
degree for some purpose or other and the authors 
conclude by expressing the hope that further search 
for appropriate models will continue.—R. A. 
Littman. 


6115. Huizinga, J. Homo ludens, a study of the 
play-element in culture. New York: Roy, 1950. 
220 p. $3.50.—A translation of a book published in 
1944 in German, and apparently earlier in Dutch. 
Play is defined as ‘‘a voluntary activity or occupation 
executed within certain fixed limits of time and place, 
according to rules freely accepted but absolutely 
binding, having its aim in itself and accompanied by 
a feeling of tension, joy and the consciousness that 
it is ‘different’ from ‘ordinary life’.” Words for 
play in a number of languages are examined to test 
whether the concept has universally attained social 
recognition. The bulk of the book constitutes an 
essay on the importance and ubiquity of play. 
Separate chapters, for example, discuss play in law, 
war; poetry, philosophy, and art. It is argued that 
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modern European civilization suffers from a decline 
of the play-element in culture.—J. L. Child. 


6116. Irion, Frederick C. (U. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.) Public opinion and propaganda. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1950. xvi, 782 p. 
$5.00.—Part I, introduction, deals with the impor- 
tance of public opinion, its historical setting, and its 
relation to man’s behavior; Part II, instruments and 
media forming public opinion; Part III, institutions 
forming public opinion; Part IV, use of instruments 
and institutions by special groups; Part V, influence 
of public opinion; Part VI, techniques for the study 
of public opinion; Part VII, conclusion, summarizes 
the principal trends ana dominant themes of public 
opinion today.— N. L. Gage. 

6117. Klineberg, Otto. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Social psychology since the war. In Bayer, 
R., Philosophie ..., (see 25: 5803), 113-120.— 
“This brief outline [of developments in the field of 
social psychology from 1945 to 1950 under 7 head- 
ings ] does not do justice to the great interest and 
activity which is being manifested in the field of 
social psychology at the present time. It does 
perhaps indicate, however, the breadth and variety 
of interests as well as the vitality with which they 
are being developed.”” 54-item bibliography.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

6118. Kiérner, S. (U. Bristol, Eng.) On some 
moral and other concepts. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 
1950, 11, 178-189.—The author explains and defends 
the view “that there are moral concepts which are 
impersonal and applicable and yet admit of alterna- 
tives.’’ Spanish summary.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6119. McKeachie, W. J. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Group decision makes democracy work. 
Relig. Educ. 1951, 46, 90-91.—Three experiments are 
reviewed, showing that group decision or democratic 
methods have led to more effective change.—G. K. 
Morlan. 

6120. Ott, Karl August. Der Mensch vor dem 
Standgericht. (Man before the courtmartial.) 
Hamburg, Germany: Hoffman and Campe, 1949. 
251 p.—The letters of a private during 1944 in which 
are discussed his reactions concerning a courtmartial 
death sentence on an officer form the basis for the 
author's analysis of static vs dynamic ego reactions. 
The key to the author's theory is “every truth exists 
only in its relation to reality."—C. Holzhauser. 

6121. Polansky, Norman; Lippitt, Ronald, & 
Redl, Fritz. An investigation of behavioral contag- 
ion in groups. Hum. Relat., 1950, 3, 319-348.— 
There has been little previous work in sorting out the 
effects of direct attempts to influence conduct and 
conduct which is a spontaneous reaction to the be- 
havior of someone else. This latter sort of behavior 
is defined as contagion by the authors, and occurs in 
the absence of any “communicated intent to evoke 
such a change.”” The behavior of children between 
the ages of 11-15 in summer camps was observed 
with respect to their social behavior. Observations 
were based on ratings of the various kinds of social 
interactions observed. In addition sociometric tests 
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were administered. The results indicate that status 
in a group is an important determinant of instigating 
contagion behavior in others and, at the same time, 
is a determinant of susceptibility to such activity. 
—R. A. Littman. 

6122. Ramnoux, Clémence. Le e des 
héros. (The slaughter of the heroes.) Psyché, 1950, 
5, 880-903.—The concept of auto-destruction is 
extracted from a series of anecdotes and legends, 
where the heroes always engage each other in mortal 
combat.—G. Besnard. 

6123. Rashevsky, Nicolas. Mathematical biology 
of social behavior. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. xii, 256 p. $5.00.—In this volume the 
author extends his methodology and mathematical 
analysis to problems of social behavior. The 4 
chapters of part I present a summary of the mathe- 
matical biology of the central nervous system. In 
part II there is developed a mathematical approach 
to the problem of social hierarchies. 3 chapters of 
part III, and 5 of part IV are concerned with imita- 
tive and motivational behavior respectively. Learned 
behavior is discussed in part V, while the final part 
treats several miscellaneous problems including that 
of social dynamics.—C. M. Louttit. 

6124. Sheatsley, Paul B. Expectations of war and 
depression. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949-50, 13, 685- 
686.—Careful interpretation is needed when ex- 
pectations are polled, to distinguish rational from 
emotional judgments. A recent survey showed 
many people expect both war and depression, even 
though these are not usually compatible. These were 
mainly persons of little education and low economic 
level, who perhaps feel generally insecure.—H. F. 
Rothe. 

6125. Sorokin, Pitirim A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Social philosophies of an age of crisis. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. xi, 345 p. $4.00.— 
Brief exposition of each of ‘the most symptomatic, 
original, and influential" twentieth century philo- 
sophies of history (‘aesthetic interpretations,” 
Danilevsky, Spengler, Toynbee, Schubart, Berdyaev, 
Northrop, Kroeber, Schweitzer) with a more ex- 
tended comparative critical analysis from the 
author's own systematic position of thirteen areas 
of agreement among them. Index of names only. 
—B. R. Fisher. 

6126. Staton, Thomas Felix. Relation of selected 
factors to individual pate achieved in seminars. 
Geo. Peabody Coll. Teach. Contr. Educ., 1949, c. 
1950, No. 423, xi, 52 p.—A study to identify and 
evaluate certain factors characterizing individuals 
in a conference situation which affect the group’s 
estimation of their value to the conference. Eight 
seminar og * averaging 12 officers were selected for 
observation from the 65 seminar groups comprising 
the 750 students of Class 48-C of the Air Tactical 
School of the Air University at Tyndall Air Force 
Base. Data were gathered by means of recordings 
and peer ratings. Analysis of data and conclusions 


had to do with participation, group role, social 
effectiveness and related variables.—J. E. Horrocks. 
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6127. Steinb > aes Der pmiaatine: und die 
Gem e Einfiihrung e 
— und thie Gemeinschaftsethik. (The indi- 
vidual and the group; an introduction to social psy- 
chology and group ethics.) Munich, Germany: 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1951. 159 p. Fr. 8.—The first part 
deals in detail with the individualistic theory of self- 
centeredness, the individualistic theory of the aes- 
thetic, the individual causality of social ethics, and 
the individualistic theory of society. Part two 

ints out the psychological foundations of society, 
1.e., relationships in their social forms, understanding 
and feeling, the desire to imitate, the desire for pre- 
eminence, the desire to subjugate and to be sub- 
jugated, love and hate, the enlarged self, the ‘“‘we” 
and the “individual member” feeling, the inherent 
structure of the group and its psychologically con- 
structive forces of the group. The third part takes a 
look at basic questions of group ethics.—C. Hols- 
hauser. 

6128. Strunk, Mildred. (Ed.) The quarter’s 
polls. (April 15—July 15, 1949). Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1949, 13, 537-561. 

6129. Strunk, Mildred. (Ed.) The quarter’s 
polls. (July 16-Oct. 15, 1949). Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1949-50, 13, 709-732. 

6130. Strunk, Mildred. (Ed.) The quarter’s 
polis. (January 16—-March 15, 1950.) Pudi. Opin. 
Quart., 1950, 14, 370-383. 


(See also abstracts 5808, 5954, 6399) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


6131. Abrams, Mark. Possibilities and problems 
of group interviewing. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949, 13 
502-506.—A group interviewing method was used 
to pre-test some newspaper advertisement copy. 
This paper discusses the advantages and disad- 
vantages and the main methodological difficulties 
that were encountered in this unique experiment. 
On the whole, the technique appeared to be very 
useful.—H. F. Rothe. 

6132. Barlow, Walter G., & Payne, Stanley L. 
A tool for evaluating co mpany community relations. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949, 13, 405-414.—When resi- 
dents of a community are asked what they think 
about a company’s policies, the largest firm is favored 
in every respect. Two techniques for correcting this 
“aura” effect—correction for number of employees 
and for public familiarity with the firm—are de- 
scribed here. Quite different results, found in one 
community, are described and variations of these 
corrections are suggested.—H. F. Rothe. 


6133. Benjamin, Kurt. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Combining on two forms of a 
voy with in inverse order. Publ. 
ra ating 1949-50, 13, 688-690.—A technique 

for ha this on IBM equipment.—H. F. Rothe. 
6134. Bevis, Joseph C. a Res. Corp., 
Princeton, N. J.) Interviewing recorders. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949-50, 13, 6 4.—The use 
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of tape recorders to take down respondents’ exact 
words eliminates some types of bias from interviews 
in surveys, and makes possible more refined analyses. 
Where the respondent does not know his words are 
being recorded a code of research ethics is required. 
One such study is described.—H. F. Rothe. 

6135. Bogart, Leo. Fan mail for the Philharmonic. 
Publ. Opin. rt., 1949, 13, 423-434.—Solicited and 
unsolicited fan letters were analyzed into many 
categories and the results are presented. This was 
for the radio program of the N. Y. Philharmonic, 
with comments by Deems Taylor, during the 1948-49 
season.—H. F. Rothe. 

6136. Clover, Vernon T. (Texas Tech. Coll., 
Lubbock.) M firmness with which opinions 
are held. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1950, 14, 338-340.— 
A repeat study of ten questions asked of 95 persons 
showed very small over-all net changes in percent- 
ages answering each question each way. But there 
were large changes in the percentages of persons who 
changed their answers between the interviews. The 
changes from yes to no and from no to yes offset each 
other in the total results—H. F. Rothe. 


6137. DuBois, Cornelius. The card-sorting or 
psychophysical interview. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1949-50, 13, 619-628.—“‘Interviews which involve 
asking the respondent no questions and obtaining no 
verbal responses show promise in eliminating some 
of the perennial problems of market research. Use 
of a set of cards which the respondent is asked to 
classify in certain categories tends to maintain inter- 
est, to facilitate definite decisions, and to stimulate 
memory.” This article outlines some experiments 
with, and uses of, this technique.—H. F. Rothe. 


6138. Florence, P. Sargant. (U. Birmingham, 
Eng.) Patterns in recent social research. Brit. J. 
Sociol., 1950, 1, 221-239.—Even though social sci- 
ence cannot use the “free research” of natural sci- 
ence, it still has available statistical strategy. The 
author feels that economics and political science 
particularly ignore this opportunity and cling to 
armchair methods. Since much social data are not 
susceptible to isolation of variables, statistical 
methods must substitute. Operational research 
decreed by practical considerations no less than pure 
research can follow the same statistical pattern. 
Finally the author points out the importance of in- 
telligent non-statistical thinking in interpreting and 
integrating results —L. A. Noble. 

6139. Ford, Robert N., & Zeisel, Hans. Bias in 
mail surveys cannot be controlled by one mailing. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949, 13, 495-501.—The proposi- 
tion that the difference between respondents and non- 
respondents to the first mailing of a questionnaize 
can be detected by analyzing early returns as op- 
posed to late returns was examined experimentally 
by a survey with several mailings. Analysis revealed 
that bias did exist from mailing:to mailing even 
though none was revealed between early and late 
responses to the first mailing. Thus the proposed 
poo based on one mailing only, failed.—H. F. 
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6140. Glass, D. V. (U. London, England.) The 
application of social research. Brit. J. Sociol., 1950, 
1, 17-30.—Because of the greater participation of 
the English government in social reform, formulation 
and checking of policy through social statistics is 
more essential than ever. Special examples are 
given in the field of town planning, where the as- 
sumption of the advantage of the much-advocated 
small town needs to be reexamined, and in the 
medical services, where shifts in objectives as well 
as effectiveness of fulfilling them should be measured. 
Further recommendations include: (1) giving re- 
search workers a part in policy formulation; (2) 
willingness to discard disproved policies, and (3) 
encouragement of training facilities for such re- 
search workers in the universities—L. A. Noble. 


6141. Lee, Alfred McClung. (Brooklyn Coll., 
N. Y.) Implementation of opinion survey stand- 
ards. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949-50, 13, 645-652.— 
This is the first of a series of articles on the problem 
of standards in public opinion research. It sum- 
marizes the discussion of the problem to date, and 
suggests steps to be taken to make effective the 
standards that are accepted.—H. F. Rothe. 


6142. Lundberg, George A., & Larsen, Otto N. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) Characteristics of hard- 
to-reach individuals in field surveys. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1949, 13, 487-494.—A follow-up study of 200 
persons who were not reached by interviewers during 
the original survey was made. Reasons for not 
having been reached included especially refusals, 
moved out of town, inability to locate, inability to 
contact, and too “old.’’ Analysis of this group 
showed no essential differences in personal character- 
istics or in responses from those who were reached 
during the original survey.—H. F. Rothe. 


6143. Morgan, Roy. Follow-up letters disclose 
trends following opinion surveys. Publi. Opin. 
Quart., 1949-50, 13, 686-688.—Follow-up letters to 
survey respondents are sent regularly and average 
50-55% return replies. These build good will and 
also are used to question the respondents about 
changes in their opinions since the survey. The 
opinions have been found to be very stable, with the 
only significant change being a slight decrease in the 
“no opinion” categories.—H. F. Rothe. 

6144. Payne, Stanley L. (Special Surveys, Cleve- 
land, O.) Case study in question complexity. Pudi. 
Opin. Quart., 1949-50, 13, 653-658.—Multiple 
choice poll questions are “‘tight’’ when the order of 
presentation makes but little difference in the choice 
of respondents. In “‘loose’’ questions more respond- 
ents choose the alternative that is presented last. 
An experiment, together with a Flesch count, indi- 
cates that “‘loose’”’ questions are long and contain 
difficult words, and should be avoided where possi- 
ble.—H. F. Rothe. 

6145. Payne, Stanley L. Interviewer memory 
faults. Publi. Opin. Quart., 1949-50, 13, 684-685.— 
Three experienced interviewers reconstructed short 
interviews within a few minutes after finishing them. 
Compared with wire tape recordings made during the 
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interview, the men made errors in about 25% of 300 
recapitulations. This raises questions about the 
reliability of reconstructed interviews.—H. F. Rothe. 

6146. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Public opinion research techniques sug- 
gested by sociological theory. Publi. Opin. Quart., 
1950, 14, 205-214.—The author discusses some gen- 
eral sociological theories that are relevant to public 
opinion research but do not seem to have been ade- 
quately represented in the opinion literature. These 
are (1) “mass” vs. “public,” (2) influence of social 
role, (3) the varying intensity of organizational in- 
fluences, (4) communication blocks, (5) moves and 
pseudo-moves, (6) public and private attitudes, and 
(7) the value of anonymity.—H. F. Rothe. 

6147. Stember, Herbért, & Hyman, Herbert. 
Interviewer effects in the classification of responses. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949-50, 13, 669-682.—Tests 
were made to determine whether the method of 
having interviewers classify responses in the field 
gave results different from those when responses were 
recorded verbatim and classified centrally. For the 
most part, field classification did not affect the over- 
all results. But inexperienced interviewers tended 
to let their biases affect the classification more than 
did experienced interviewers.—H. F. Rothe. 


6148. Weakland, John Hast. (46 W. 88th St., 
New York.) Method in cultural anthropology. 
Phil. Sci., 1951, 18, 55-69.—Some critics feel that 
the methods of cultural anthropology are intuitional 
and do not conform to scientific ideals. This is er- 
roneous. Its methods involve “personal, first-hand 
observation at close range of human behavior on a 
limited scale”’ rather than statistical surveying of a 
single aspect of behavior exemplified in many in- 
stances. In accordance with his postulate that 
“every culture is an organized whole,”’ the anthro- 
pologist seeks to relate even apparently disparate 
elements to one another within a whole. The funda- 
mental theoretical assumption of the cultural anthro- 
pologist in his search for pattern is that the uniformi- 
ties in the experiences of children produce “‘system- 
atic emphases in their personalities which persist and 
around which later experience is structured.”—H. 
Ruja. 

6149. Williams, Robert. Probability sampling 
in the field: a case history. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1950, 14, 316-330.—Analysis of the 1948 Elmira 
voting study, in terms of calls (for individual char- 
acteristics, opinion, and action items) showed changes 
in the distribution of results up through, but not 
after, the third call, although 5 or more calls were 
made. Mortality was 18.8% of the original sample, 
thus giving rise to the question of how great mortality 
can be without destroying reliability. It is suggested 
that the results of a probability sample survey cannot 
be evaluated without some knowledge as to how it 
was administered in the field. There is some dis- 
crepancy between theory and practice of it. The 
author discusses 10 general observations on the sub- 
ject, and several questions that he raises.—H. F. 
Rothe. 
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6150. Wilson, Elmo C. Adapting probability 
sampling to western Europe. Publi. Opin. Quart., 
1950, 14, 215—-223.—There are some special advan- 
tages and also some special problems involved. In 
some countries complete lists of voters and of dwell- 
ing places are maintained; interviewing is often 
easier; but techniques must be flexible enough to 
adapt to each country and there is a shortage of 
trained survey personnel. Special reference is made 
in regard to Great Britain, France, and Sweden.— 
H. F. Rothe. 


(See also abstracts 6164, 6426, 6556) 


Cu._tures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


6151. American Missionary Association. Race 
Relations Department. Human rights and human 
relations. Nashville, Tenn.: Author, Fisk U., 1951. 
92 p. $2.00.—The brotherhood of man is incon- 
sistent with the segregation practices of churches 
and our claims of democracy. In the present struggle 
for national existence, we must prove to the rest of 
the world that we believe in democracy by practicing 
it. Race relations in other parts of the world, causes 
of prejudice, the progress of civil rights in our coun- 
try, organizations, techniques and programs of action 
for achieving democracy are reviewed. The gap 
between ideals and practice must be closed every- 
where, but especially in Washington.—G. K. Morlan. 

6152. Bailey, Flora L. Some sex beliefs and 
practices in a Navaho community. Pap. Peabody 
Mus., 1950, 40(2), xii, 108 p. (Reports of Ramah 
Proj., Rep. No. 2.)—This monograph begins with a 
brief account of the Ramah project by its director, 
Clyde Kluckhohn; begun in 1936, it has involved 
field work in a single community by many anthro- 
pologists and members of other disciplines, with all 
field notes being filed together and available for use 
by all participants. This monograph gives a factual 
account of beliefs and practices relating to the re- 
productive cycle. It includes many direct quota- 
tions from informants’ statements and, on many 
points, frequency distributions based on these 
statements.—I. L. Child. 

6153. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Reducing racial tensions. 
Soctol. soc. Res., 1950, 35, 50-57.—A discussion of 9 
factors which would be important in the reduction of 
racial tensions.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6154. Carothers, J. C. Frontal lobe function and 
the African. J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 12-48.—Ten 
years experience in an African hospital for mental 
and nervous diseases supplied the background of 
clinical incident and cultural adjustment which sug- 
gests the hypothesis that the native African in his 
culture is remarkably like the lobotomized Western 
European and in some ways like the traditional 
psychopath, especially in his inability to see indi- 
vidual acts as part of a total situation, in his frenzied 
anxiety, and in the relative lack of certain mental 
ills among the population. The African lives in a 
world of sound; the European in a world of sight. 
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It is reasoned that the African peculiarities can be 
explained on the basis of a relative idleness of the 
frontal lobes, which can be accounted for culturally, 
although the possibility of anatomical differences is 
considered. 43 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6155. Copp, John Dixon, & Pula, Faafouina I. 
The Samoan dance of life. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1950. xvi, 175 p. $2.50.—This life history of a 
male Samoan portrays personal and social events 
from the time of entering a mission school as a pupil 
until the narrator is made subordinate chief in his 
family. The basic data were given by the second 
author, though checked and expanded through other 
informants by the first author who has worked them 
into a composite. Color derives from the first 
person account and the Samoan usage of English. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

6156. Davidoff, Melvin D. A study of empathy 
and correlations of prejudice toward a minority 
group. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1949, No. 
67, 61 p.—Two problems were investigated: (1) the 
nature of the relation between empathy and attitude 
toward negroes, (2) the possibility of decreasing 
ego-involvement in attitude tests by having the 
respondents change their frame of reference to that 
of a group from which thev can at least partially dis- 
associate themselves in so far as ego-involvement is 
concerned. High school and college students were 
asked to express their own attitudes and to estimate 
the attitudes of various other groups (parents, class- 
mates, Swedish immigrants, negroes) on various 
attitude tests. A measure of empathy was included. 
Inter-correlations are cited.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6157. Hawley, Florence, & Senter, Donovan. 
Group-designed behavior patterns in two accultura- 
tion groups. Sthwest. Anthrop., 1949, 2, 133-151.— 
Differences of group-designed behavior patterns in 
three large cultural groups—Anglo, Spanish Ameri- 
can, and Indian—are pointed out in relation to the 
New Mexico area. Characteristic traits in the 
Spanish American, or Manito, and in the Pueblo 
groups, are described, with emphasis on their similar- 
ities in contrast with Anglo-American traits. A 
historical explanation is offered for the similarity in 
the standardization of Spanish-American and Pueblo 
village customs. ‘‘Manitos who, without adequate 
acculturation, have attempted participation in the 
broad American pattern of life, have found social and 
economic equality almost non-existent.’’—(Courtesy 
of Inveni. Res. Racial Cultural Relat.) 

6158. Herrold, Kenneth F. (Teach. Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Evaluation and research in 
group dynamics. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 
492-504.—A discussion of what group dynamics is, 
what it can do, and present trends in group dynamics 
research and evaluation.—J. E£. Horrocks. 

6159. Jung, C. G., & Kerényi, C. Essays on a 
science of mythology. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1949. 289 p. $4.00.—‘‘Sub-titled ‘The Myth of 
the Divine Child and the Mysteries of Eleusis,’ this 
work is divided into four sections. In sections one 
and three Dr. Kerényi discusses, first the primordial 
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child in ancient times, and then the mythology of the 
Kore (maiden-goddess). In sections two and four 
Dr. Jung amplifies these subjects with detailed 
investigations of their psychological aspects.’’ Jung 
provides interpretations to the mythological findings 
reported by Kerényi, in terms of the theory of 
archetypes. The divine child is a symbolism of the 
unconscious frequently recurring in the mythologies 
of many peoples.—H. H. Strupp. 

6160. Kuper, Leo. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) Some 
demographic aspects of white supremacy in South 
Africa. Brit. J. Sociol., 1950, 1, 144-153.—The 
white population of South Africa feels itself threat- 
ened by what it considers the ever-growing Native 
group in that country. Actually at present the 
Native birthrate is kept down by the high infant 
mortality rate, the high incidence of tuberculosis 
and other diseases, and the disorganization of family 
life because of migrant labor. The differential be- 
tween the white and Native groups may increase, 
however, if the whites continue to limit their birth 
rate. A solution of the problem would entail a 
social and economic revolution which would in itself 
destroy white supremacy.— L. A. Noble. 


6161. Lindzey, Gardner. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Differences between the high and 
low in prejudice and their implications for a theory 
of prejudice. J. Personality, 1950, 19, 16-40.— 
The results show that the high in prejudice are more 
“frustratable,”’ more aggressive, and more conform- 
ing to authority norms than the low. It is proposed 
that early exposure to strict standards is one possible 
cause of the behavior characteristic of the high in 
prejudice. 17 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


6162. Loewenstein, Rudolph M. ( Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Christians and Jews; a psychoana- 
lytic study. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1951. 224 p. $3.25.—The historical basis of 
modern anti-semitism is traced out through the com- 
plex interacting factors surrounding the common 
history of Israel and Christianity, ‘‘a cultural pair.” 
The traditional image of the Jew available to modern 
man contains many accretions that have been added 
to the original concept evolved at the birth of 
Christianity. This image reflects the Christian's 
reaction to his moral debt to the Jews and his in- 
complete victory over Israel. 181-item bibliography. 
— N. H. Pronko. 


6163. Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) Toward the scientific evaluation of 
social attitudes and ideologies. J. Psychol., 1951, 
31, 97-104.—The author's purpose is to advance a 
possible solution to the seemingly insoluble problem 
of evaluating in a scientific manner alternative social 
attitudes and ideologies. 144 college students were 
given the 10-item Ethnocentrism Scale of Levinson. 
The ten terms were: Buddhism, Capitalism, Catholi- 
cism, Christianity, Communism, Democracy, Fascism, 
Judaism, Protestantism, Socialism. Subjects were 
asked to describe in what ways they thought these 
terms were interrelated, and were divided into four 
quarters in terms of ethnocentrism. The least 
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ethnocentric showed greater comprehensive organ- 
ization, while those seeing the least degrees of or- 
ganization (generality, similarity) had the greatest 
degree of ethnocentrism.— R. W. Husband. 

6164. Smythe, Hugh H. Negro masses and 
leaders; an analysis of current trends. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1950, 35, 29-37.—A discussion of general negro 
attitudes and opinions and of the function and status 
of negro leaders among their own people.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 

6165. Thompson, Laura. (Jnstitute of Ethnic 
Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C.) Culture in crisis: 
a study of the Hopi Indians. New York: Harper, 
1950. xxiv, 221 p. $4.00.—A general account is 
given of Hopi culture, its historical background, its 
economic bases, and the way the individual develops 
within it. The special emphasis of this volume is on 
the administrative value of conclusions reached by 
the methods of social science; in this respect, the 
problem of studying the Hopi at this period of 
threat to their survival is taken as representative of 
the problem of studying any culture in crisis. Chap- 
ter 8 will be of particular value to many psycholo- 
gists; it makes readily accessible 20 pages of extracts 
from Whorf's classic articles on the relation of 
thought to language, which draw on comparisons 
between Hopi and English.—J. L. Child. 

6166. Titiev, Mischa. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Social singing among the Mapuche. Ann Arbor: U. 
Michigan Press, 1949. (Anthrop. Pap. Mus. An- 
throp., U. Michigan, No. 2) 17 p. 25¢.—The 
Mapuche of Chile have a custom of improvising 
songs at social gatherings. The songs express com- 
plaints against relatives or others, often in symbolic 
manner; they thus provide an important emotional 
outlet and function as an instrument of social control. 
Texts, translations, and interpretations of a number 
of these songs are presented.—J. L. Child. 


(See also abstracts 6071, 6427, 6457) 


SoctaL INSTITUTIONS 


6167. Andersen, Carla. De tilange ar. (The ten 
long years.) Menneske og Miljé, 1948, 3, 173-176.— 
With frequent references also to the Kinsey Report, 
the difficult ten years between puberty and marriage 
are discussed, with special reference to sex problems 
of Danish youth. The book “Samliv fgr egteska- 
bet” (Sexual relations before marriage) by J. 
Fabricius-Md¢ller is quoted to the effect that 8.1% 
Danish children are born outside marriage and 37.4% 
before the nine months period of pregnancy so that 
“one half of all first-born children in Denmark owe 
their existence to non-marital relations.”’ The first 
Danish sex clinic has been established in Aarhus 
but is visited almost exclusively by married couples. 
—M. L. Reymert. 

6168. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles.) Roles of consumer cooperatives 
in Sweden. Soctol. soc. Res., 1951, 35, 205-214.— 
A definition of the roles of consumer cooperatives as 
they were observed in operation in Sweden during 
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the summer of 1950. Seven outcomes are described: 
(1) reduction of costs, (2) obtaining quality, (3) 
encouragement of thrift, (4) maintenance of free 
competition, (5) making nationalization of industries 
unnecessary, (6) promotion of democracy, justice, 
and general welfare, and (7) movement toward 
international cooperation and peace.—J. E. Hor- 
rocks. 

6169. Bossard, James H. S., & Boll, Eleanor S. 
(U. Pennsyloania, Philadelphia.) Ritual in family 

Philadelphia: U. Pennsylvania Press, 1950. 
x, 228 p. $3.50.—In this study of the social, racial 
and religious backgrounds of family rituals and their 
functioning, the basic data were derived from pub- 
lished autobiographies, reminiscences, and inter- 
views. Trends in family ritual during 1880-1946 are 
considered as well as the relationship of family ritual 
to family integration. The authors “conclude that 
the attitude of a person toward ritual is a fairly reli- 
able index of his integration into his background.” 
—C. R. Adams. 

6170. Fabricius-Mgller, J. Om betydningen af 
sexualkliniker. (On the importance of sex clinics.) 
Menneske og Miljé, 1948, 3, 169-172.—The writer 
enumerates the many important sex problems of 
married and unmarried that may be brought to a 
sex clinic, recommending that such clinics be estab- 
lished and made available to the general public.— 
M. L. Reymert. 

6171. Fromme, Allan. The psychologist looks at 
sex and marriage. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 
xv, 248 p.—The theme that “a marriage is well-ad- 
justed as the two personalities involved” is elaborated 
in 12 chapters entitled as follows: personal maturity ; 
why we marry; love and courtship; the psychology of 
sex; sex in marriage; love and marriage; marriage 
and the clash of personalities; the problems of money 
and work; children; in-laws; extramural relations; 
divorce and remarriage.— F. C. Sumner. 

6172. Kendall, M. G., & Stuart, A. The law of 
the cubic proportion in election results. Brit. J. 
Sociol., 1950, 1, 183-196.—The authors examine the 
validity of the law of the cubic proportion in British 
election results, whereby it is claimed that the pro- 
portion of seats won by the victorious party varies as 
the cube of the proportion of the votes cast for that 
party in the country as a whole. If this could be 
coupled with usual polling procedures, a very valu- 
able predictive instrument would be formed. The 
authors caution, however, that this law holds true 
only if the proportions of the winning party’s votes 
are normally distributed by districts, and that so 
many factors, historical, social, and other, affect 
voting behavior that no simple scheme can ade- 
quately mirror the forces at work.— L. A. Noble. 

6173. Lazarsfeld, Paul F., & Rosenberg, Morris. 
(Columbia U., New York.) The contribution of the 
regional poll to political understanding. Pubi. Opin. 
Quart., 1949-50, 13, 569-586.—The regional poll is 
more than a miniature national poll. Since its costs 
are lower and it can study a circumscribed area more 
intensively than can a national poll, the regional 
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poll can better isolate stimulus and effect, examine 
deviant cases of voting behavior, formulate new 
hypotheses, aid local government, and try out new 
procedures.—H. F. Rothe. 


6174. Ludlow, William L. The fellowship of 
e. Boston: Christopher, 1951. 128 p. 
$2.00.—In 14 chapters various means are examined 
whereby family life can be made a fellowship. Among 
the topics are preparation for marriage, the ethical 
and religious basis for marriage, the training of 
children, intermarriage, divorce, and “creating a 
peaceful world through the fellowship spirit in the 
home.” The five appendixes include chapter refer- 
ences, a marriage check list, a home purchasing check 
list, marriage legislation, and a selected bibliography. 
—C. R. Adams. 

6175. Mead, Margaret. What is happening to 
the American family? Pastoral Psychol. 1950, 
1(5), 40-50.—Reprinted from J. soc. Casewk, 1947, 
28, 323-330. (See 22: 2123.) 


6176. Morse, Andrew J. The effect of 
opinion on campaign slogans—an illustration. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1949, 13, 507-510.—Public opinion 
may influence the content of campaign speeches 
more than the speeches influence the public. This 
is illustrated by Churchill’s comments on the British 
General Election of 1918.—H. F. Rothe. 


6177. Origlia, Dino. Psicologia del matrimonio. 
(Psychology of marriage.) Milano, Italy: Bompiani, 
1950. 581 p.—A comprehensive analysis of the 
psychology of marriage with emphasis on the need 
for an objective approach is presented. The author 
emphasizes characteristic attitudes toward that prob- 
lem especially in the Latin countries which make an 
objective approach even more necessary. Various 
marital problems are analyzed in such chapters as: 
masculine psychology, feminine psychology, develop- 
mental psychology and the relations between sexes, 
the psychology of love, the choice of a mate, the 
engagement, the psychology of the married life, sex 
and the married life, problems of adjustment and 
behavior in married life-—A. Manoil. 


6178. Reed, S. C., & Palm, J. D. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Social fitness versus reproductive 
fitness. Science, 1951, 113, 294~-296.—Brief de- 
scription of present findings from a continuing study 
of families dee nded from a common ancestor, one 
branch containing the simple dominant gene for 
Huntington’s chorea. The inverse correlation be- 
tween reproductive (fecundity) and social fitness is 
analyzed and interpreted.—B. R. Fisher. 

(Haverford 


6179. Reid, Ira D., & Ehle, Emily L. 
Coll., Pa.) Leadership selection in urban locality 
areas. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1950, 14, 262-284.— 
Interviews with 963 Philadelphia residents indicate 
there are few acknowledged leaders in the urban 
neighborhood, and most of those “‘leaders”’ are active 
politically. Variations in the pattern of leadership 
selection are found when urban areas are classified 
by economic, religious, or racial characteristics. 
The urban “neighborhood” seems to be fast ceasing 
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to exist. Complete data are presented.—H. F. 


Rothe. 


6180. Skidmore, Rex A. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.), & Cannon, Anthon S. Buil your marri- 
age. New York: Harper, 1951. xi, 650 p. $5.00.— 
The 22 chapters of this text ‘written to be of func- 
tional worth . . . in the practical process of attain- 
ing effective living in personal and family relations” 
is divided into three parts: Preparing for marriage, 
achieving happiness in marriage, and enriching family 
living. An index follows the two appendixes com- 
prised of marriage prediction-adjustment tests and a 
brief description of the authors’ research study on 
courtship, marriage, and the family.—C. R. Adams. 


6181. Spaulding, Charles B. (Whittier Coll., 
Calif.) Occupational affiliations of councilmen in 
small cities. Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 35, 194-200.— 
An analysis of the occupations of members of city 
councils 47 California cities. A comparison of the 
situations existing in 1948 and in 1933 is offered.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 


6182. Sussman, Marvin B., & Yeager, Harold C.., 
Jr. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) ate selection 
among negro and white college students. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1950, 35, 46-49.—An investigation of 
several factors influencing mate selection among 
white and negro college students. A questionnaire 
containing inquiries concerning 19 factors was com- 
pleted by samples of negro and white college students. 
Students were asked to rate each factor as to the 
degree of importance they would attach to it in mate 
selection, i.e., as either negligible, desirable, import- 
ant, or indispensible—J. E. Horrocks. 


6183. Turney-High, Harry Holbert. (U. South 
Carolina, Columbia.) Primitive war; its practice 
and concepts. Columbia, S. C.: U. South Carolina 
Press, 1949. xi, 277 p. $4.50.—Social science, the 
author holds, has stressed deprecation of war at the 
expense of analysis. War among nonliterates has 
been especially neglected. Primitive society is de- 
fined as nonurban, lacking stone architecture and 
literate members, and its warfare is characterized 
by a minimum of tactics and specialized troops. 
Part I deals with weapons, theory, formations, in- 
telligence and battle plans, while Part II concerns 
motivation—including economic and military values 
—and attitudes. There are numerous annotations 
and case references. 12-page bibliography.—R. 
Tyson. 


(See also abstracts 6024, 6531, 6532, 6557, 6569) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


6184. Baker, Sidney J. (c/o Angus & Robertson, 
Ltd., Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia.) A linguis- 
tic law of constancy. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 47- 
62.—Letters of a schizoid with paranoic tendencies, 
Robert M. Lindner’s book Rebel without a cause, 
Bertrand Russell’s History of western philosophy, 
and three works of James Joyce were examined by 
the letter-count method to determine a linguistic 
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pattern. Each speaker or writer of English follows 
such a pattern peculiar to himself. Individuals do 
not speak or write at random over the whole field of 
language but tend to conform to rigid formulae of 
expression, from which they rarely deviate.—M., J. 
Stanford. 

6185. Boehm, Eric H. The “Free Germans’ in 
Soviet psychological warfare. Publi. Opin. Quart., 
1950, 14, 285—295.—This is a historical and descrip- 
tive account of the committee formed in Moscow in 
1944, composed mostly of prisoners of war. Their 
appeals to Germany emphasized German national- 
ism and avoided Communist content. The group 
probably had some effect, and was dissolved at the 
end of the war. This experience shows the flexibility 
of the Soviet policy makers.—H. F. Rothe. 

6186. Cameron, Norman, & Magaret, Ann. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Correlates of scattered 
speech in the responses of normal subjects to incom- 
plete sentences. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 77-84.— 
This study attempted to correlate scattered speech 
with: (1) length and fluency of response; (2) diff- 
culty in solving problems on a sorting test; and (3) 
with shyness, inhibition and introversion of indi- 
viduals. No significant correlation could be found. 

M. J. Stanford. 

6187. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The strategies of psychological warfare. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949-50, 13, 635-644.-—PW 
campaigns are made difficult by the many variables 
that enter into each operation. These variables can 
be limited to 27 types by a systematic analysis of the 
possible responses of the target audience, and the 
most promising course of action can be made ex- 
plicit. This article describes these types and the 
reasoning and assumptions involved.—H. F. Rothe. 


6188. Herz, Martin F. Some psychological 
lessons from leaflet propaganda in World War IL. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949, 13, 471-486.—The histori- 
cal scene, the lessons learned, and some pictures of 
leaflets, in connection with U. S. propaganda to 
German soldiers are presented. The principles 
drawn from this work are: the material must be 
credible as well as truthful, potential waverers 
among the enemy must be addressed, the material 
must be concentrated, domestic propaganda should 
not be exported, some limited area of agreement 
with the audience must be found, and it must be 
determined which activities will benefit both the 
audience and the propagandist’s own cause.—H. F. 
Rothe 

6189. Kecskemeti, Paul. (Rand Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif.) Totalitarian communications as a 
means of control; a note on the sociology of propa- 
ganda. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1950, 14, 224-234.—In 
place of public opinion, as we know it, totalitarian 
states have an official image of the world, expressed 
through the media of mass communications. Indi- 
viduals may not believe this image to be wholly 
true and may try to see beyond it, but are usually 
forced to accept it for lack of anything better and 
because of the power behind it.—H. F. Rothe. 
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6190. Peatman, John Gray, & Hallonquist, Tore. 
(City Coll., New York.) Geographical sampling in 
the appeal of radio broadcasts. J/. appi. 
Psychol., 1950, 34, 270-279.—Program Analyzer 
tests were conducted on audiences in New York, Los 
Angles and Boston to determine if listeners in the 
latter two cities would give reactions similar to those 
obtained from New York listeners. The results of 
the New York-Boston tests point to the advisability 
of testing “local’’ programs with local audiences if 
accuracy for general level of response and program 
appeal is the principal question. However, impor- 
tant strong and weak points of the program are just 
as easily ascertained from the New York sample as 
from the local Boston sample. The results of the 
New York-Los Angeles tests demonstrate that 
national network programs can be satisfactorily 
analyzed, at least for urban audiences, with samples 
of subjects drawn from different geographic areas.— 
C. G. Browne. 


6191. Weingast, David E. (Rutgers, U., N. J.) 
Walter Lippmann: a content analysis. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1950, 14, 296-302.—The content analysis 
technique is more stable than impressionistic or 
anecdotal methods for interpreting the views of 
opinion leaders. The former technique is used to 
analyze columns written by Lippmann during 1932- 
1938. He took a clearly positive or negative attitude 
on only a few major New Deal issues. With most 
issues he agreed at first and became increasingly op- 
posed as time passed. Detailed data are presented. 
—H. F. Rothe. 


(See also abstracts 5790, 6176, 6402, 6516) 
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6192. Bernard, Harold W. Toward better per- 
sonal adjustment. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. 
vii, 439 p. $4.00.—The importance of the develop- 
ment of individual efficiency, happiness, harmoni- 
ousness, and fullness in daily living is stressed. 
Emphasis is placed on the value of the individual’s 
own initiative in developing higher levels of mental 
health. The meaning and importance of mental 
hygiene, growth process and mental hygiene, physi- 
cal health factors in mental hygiene, habit formation 
in a mental hygiene program, achieving efficiency in 
college, the development of personality, emotional 
control and mental health, psychological satisfac- 
tions, social adaptation, the improvement of think- 
ing, achieving mental efficiency, danger zones of 
mental health, mental health factors beyond indi- 
vidual control, religion as a factor in mental health 
and a positive program for mental health are dis- 
cussed.—G. C. Carter. 


6193. Bernard, Viola W. The production of films 
for mental health education: psychiatrist’s experi- 
ence. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 22, 776-784.— 
Some of the factors involved in collaboration be- 
tween psychiatric consultant and film-maker are 
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discussed. There are at least four different types of 
mental health films that correspond to different 
levels and intensities of film-maker-psychiatrist 
collaboration. In addition to his contribution to 
the psychodynamics of the film’s content, the psy- 
chiatric consultant may play a role in connection 
with the group dynamics of the participating ex- 
perts.— R. E. Perl. 

6194. Berrien, F. K. (Colgate U., Hamilton, 
N. Y.) Comments and cases on human relations. 
New York: Harper, 1951. xi, 500 p. $4.50.—The 
author draws upon his experience since 1945 with 
the case study method of instruction in human rela- 
tions at Harvard and Colgate. His objective is to 
further self-actualization and social harmony. The 
first half of the book consists of comments on the role 
in human relations of such factors as clear communi- 
cations, observation, thinking, motives, social skills, 
attitudes, and leadership. The second half includes 
28 true-life case studies for class discussion. Some 
of these emphasize individual adjustments, others 
the relations between groups.—C. Leuba. 


6195. du Mas, Frank M. Evaluating psycho- 
metric proficiency. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 
332-337.—Description of an objective procedure 
which a supervisor may apply routinely in apprais- 
ing the psychometric proficiency of one who adminis- 
ters individual tests. Two tests are described, one 
taking about a minute of the supervisor's time, the 
other from three to four minutes.—J. E. Horrocks. 


6196. Heiser, Karl F. Clinical psychology in the 
United States: 1939-1949. In Bayer, R., Philo- 
sophie... , (see 25: 5803), 39-49.—Following 
definition of the term “clinical psychology,” the 
professional organization and activity, training and 
standards, and functions of clinical psychologists in 
the United States are discussed.—A. J. Sprow. 


6197. Holt, Robert R. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Some statistical problems in clinical 
research. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 609- 
627.—Three principal forms of clinical research are 
suggested together with the statistical problems, 
peculiar to each of the three. Specific problems of 
general statistical analysis in clinical research are 
discussed, including, (1) problems of controls, (2) 
difficulties attending the use of familiar techniques 
and (3) difficulties in validating psychological tests. 
Three suggested solutions are advanced, and it is 
pointed out how statisticians may help by developing 
new methods and including explanatory material in 
present statistical discussions.—J. E. Horrocks. 


6198. Hunter, John. (Montreal Neurological 
Clinic, Can.) Some thoughts on Canada and mental 
health problems. Med. J. Aust., 1950, 1, 396-397.— 
Steps being taken by the Federal Govermnent of 
Canada towards a solution of the mental health 
problem in that country are briefly described.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 6536) 
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METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


6199. Darley, John G., & Anderson, Gordon V. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The functions of 
measurement in counseling. In Lindquist, E. F., 
Educational measurement, (see 25: 6471), 68-84.— 
The authors discuss the process of counseling and the 
function of measurement in the counseling process. 
Significant measurements in the counseling process, 
research problems in human adjustment, and meas- 
urement in evaluation of the outcomes of counseling 
are also covered. 27 references.—H. Feifel. 

6200. Debrunner, Hugo. Mandalasymbolik und 
a etrische Ausdrucksformen in der Phantasie- 
zeichnung. (Mandala symbolism and asymmetrical 
expressive forms in phantasy drawings.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 426-441.—The Sanskrit 
word Mandala means circle; it frequently refers to a 
magical circle in Eastern and also in Christian cul- 
tures. In C. G. Jung’s teachings the concept Man- 
dala refers to a centralizing tendency that has its 
origin in the collective unconscious, the archetypes. 
The author asked Jung for a blind diagnosis of three 
persons on the basis of an imaginative drawing from 
each one. Jung’s Mandala interpretation which 
brought out the contemplative and creative uncon- 
scious powers was then supplemented by the author's 
asymmetrical analysis which brings out the personal- 
ity dynamics. The two types of analysis supplement 
each other. French and English summaries.—K. F. 
Muensinger. 

6201. du Mas, Frank M. (U. Florida, Talla- 
hassee.) The objective evaluation of diagnostic 
proficiency. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 137-141.— 
The assumptions upon which the techniques are 
based are not explicitly mentioned but can be im- 
plied from the statistical procedure. The procedures 
allow one not only to evaluate a clinician with refer- 
ence to a measuring instrument or the supervisory 
clinical staff but also to compare one clinician to 
another. The methods seem to have significance for 
other fields, wherever a diagnosis is made.—WM. J. 
Stanford. 

6202. du Mas, Frank M. (U. Florida, Tallakas- 
see.) The objective evaluation of prognostic profici- 
ency. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 131-135.—Two 
criteria are involved in the objectification procedure. 
One conerns the comparison of a clinician's predic- 
tion of an individual's future aspect with the evénts 
that follow; the other deals with the comparison of a 
clinician's prediction with that made by a panel of 
experts. The method suggested allows one not only 
to evaluate a clinician with reference to a measuring 
instrument or the supervisory clinical staff but also 
to compare one clinician to another. The procedure 
has significance for other applied sciences, such as 
medicine, dentistry, social work, etc.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

6203. Elton, Charles F. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) A study of client responsibility: counselor 
technique or interview outcome? Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1950, 10, 728-737—Three questions are 
taken up in this study: (1) is the assumption of 
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responsibility by a client during an interview an 
important outcome or criterion of interview effective- 
ness, (2) does the throwing of responsibility upon a 
client represent a useful counseling technique, and 
(3) may the responsibility behavior of a client during 
an actual interview be differentiated into that 
responsibility which is a criterion and that responsi- 
bility which is a manifestation of counseling tech- 
nique? Data used came from 78 recorded interviews 
taken in connection with a how-to-study course and 
consisting of 353 discussion topic units. Responsi- 
bility was analyzed in 3 ways: (1) ratings of re- 
sponsibility were correlated with other interview out- 
comes, (2) the effect of technique upon responsibil- 
ity was determined by an analysis of variance of the 
mean differences of each primary counselor technique, 
and, (3) a differentiation was made between the 
effect of technique and outcome by the use of de- 
rived scores.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6204. Meltzer, H. (Psychological Service Center, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Memory dynamics, projective tests, 
and projective interviewing. J. Personality, 1950, 
19, 48-63.—Characteristics that are common rather 
than different in memory dynamics, projective tests 
and projective interviewing are emphasized. One 
generalization from these commonalities may be 
made: All three approaches attempt to make the 
subject more accessible for understanding and 
therapy. It is concluded that, “Memory dynamics 
and personified values and aspirations obtained by 
the projective-interviewing process . . . can yield 
knowledge and insights for judging personality 
which can be useful in diagnosis, therapy and re- 
search.”" 22 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


6205. Menninger, Karl A. Religious applications 
of psychiatry. Pastoral Psychol., 1950, 1(3), 13-22.— 
If religious ministers are to be most helpful to people 
in trouble, they must acquaint themselves with what 
is known scientifically about human personality; and 
also know the ways in which religion, or what passes 
for religion, is grasped in an irrational and compul- 
sive manner by persons whose maladjustment may 
not be apparent, as a flight from reality into symbols 
and mystical values. The gains of religious practices 
may be even more effective when ministers and psy- 
chiatrists co-operate to show that one cannot live to 
oneself, but must love one’s neighbor.—P. E£. 
Johnson. 


6206. Resnick, J. (State Teachers Coll., Bemidji, 
Minn.) School adjustment and mental health. 
Understanding the Child, 1950, 19, 80-81.—Objective 
evaluation of good adjustment is difficult because 
there are many degrees of adjustment and the quality 
of a person’s adjustment may be different in differ- 
ent situations. To possess good mental health, an 
individual should have an honest respect for himself 
asa person. The individual's shortcomings must be 
regarded as features which can be improved and 
remedied with time. Implications are drawn for 
progressive teaching.—J. Krout. 

6207. Wise, Carroll A. (Garrett Biblical Inst., 
Evanston, Ill.) Pastoral counseling: its theory and 
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practice. New York: Harper, 1951. xi. 231 p. 
$2.75.—The essence of counseling is communication, 
a two way process that is actually deeper than verbal 
expression, in which the total personality partici- 
pates in a therapeutic relationship. A pastor who is 
himself relatively free of personality distortions, who 
accepts other persons with emotional understanding 
may assist in the growth process through progressive 
insight, faith, and freedom to love without crippling 
anxieties or defensive attitudes. Practical aspects 
of pastoral work and counseling are considered in 
detail.—P. E. Johnson. 


(See also abstracts 6434, 6435, 6437, 6439, 6441, 
6443, 6447, 6450, 6451, 6527, 6552, 6567) 
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6208. Cook, Ellsworth B. (Tufts Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.), & Wherry, Robert J. A factor analy- 
sis of MMPI and aptitude test data. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1950, 34, 260-266.—The MMPI, two-hand 
coordination test, basic battery of written tests, 
Navy enlisted personnel inventory, and a tank per- 
formance test were administered to 120 naval en- 
listed submarine candidates. Tables of intercorrela- 
tions and final factor loadings are included. A 
modified Thurstone Group Centroid factor analysis 
yielded six factors: (1) tendency to personality 
maladjustment; (2) numerical-verbal intelligence; 
(3) tendency to over-activity; (4) tendency to 
paranoia; (5) mechanical coordination; (6) tendency 
to femininity of interest pattern. 37 references.— 
C. G. Browne. 

6209. Cottle, Wm. C. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Card versus booklet forms of the MMPI. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1950, 34, 255-259.—Correlation coeffici- 
ents, means, and the standard deviations were com- 
puted for 68 male and 32 female college students to 
determine the equivalence of the card and booklet 
forms of the MMPI. Mean scores indicated that a 
slightly more elevated profile would be secured on a 
college population by use of the booklet form. Be- 
cause of the tendency to score slightly higher on the 
booklet form, it is necessary to adjust individual 
diagnosis upward from card to booklet form or be 
resigned to an inequivalence of forms.—C. G. 
Browne. 

6210. Dressel, Paul L., & Matteson, Ross W. 
(Michigan State Coll., E. Lansing,) The effect of 
client participation in test interpretation. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 693-706.—40 students 
about to be counseled were given a Test of Self- 
understanding and . battery consisting of an intel- 
ligence examination, a reading test, a paper form 
board, a clerical test, an interest inventory, and a 
personality inventory. Results were interpreted to 
the students by means of an interview of which a 
wire recording was made. The interviews were in- 
dependently rated by four judges and the test of 
Self-Understanding was readministered together with 
questions dealing with satisfaction and vocational 
security. Two months later the test and question- 
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naire were administered to determine retention and 
continued satisfaction and security. Statistical 
analysis utilizing analysis of variance and co-vari- 
ance was used to determine the extent and nature of 
the variation.—J. E. Horrocks. 
6211. Eron, Leonard D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A normative study of the Thematic Ap- 
on Test. Psychol. Monogr. 1950, 64(9), 
(No. 315), v, 48 p.—Responses of 150 male veterans 
on the TAT were analyzed for themes, and other 
aspects particularly related to fantasy production. 
There were differences in fantasy between hospital- 
ized and non-hospitalized subjects. The author 
warns against using the instrument as a differential 
diagnostic device.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6212. Fassett, Katherine K. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Interest and personality measures of 
veteran and non-veteran university freshman men. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 338-341.—A 
comparison of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
scores of 50 veterans and 56 non-veterans, all fresh- 
men coming to the University of Wisconsin Student 
Counseling Center in 1946-48.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6213. Hiltmann, Hildegard, & Heiss, Robert. 
ee Wert von Farb- 
r onen. (The psychological diagnostic value of 
reactions to colors.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1950, 9, 441-462.—A projective test, invented by 
M. Pfister, is described. The subject is asked to fill 
the outline of a pyramid with bits of colored paper. 
Some test results with normal and psychotic persons 
are discussed. Consistent differences appear not 
only in the choice of colors, but also in the order of 
the arrangement from the base to the top of the 
pyramid. French and English summaries.—X. F. 
Muensinger. 

6214. Hughes, Robert M. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
A factor analysis of Rorschach ostic signs. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 85—103.—In this study all 
of Miale and Harrower-Erickson’s psychoneurotic 
signs, all of Piotrowski’s organic signs, and selected 
schizophrenic signs were used. Factor analysis is a 
feasible approach to the more complete understand- 
ing of the interrelationships between the numerous 
identifiable variables of the Rorschach. However, 
this study has borne out a valid relationship only 
between objective Rorschach signs and clinical 
diagnosis for intracranial organic pathology. Such 
validity could not be established with any degree of 
accuracy for psychoneurosis and schizophrenia.— 


M. J. Stanford. 

6215. Kogan, William Sanford. (VA, 208 S.W., 
Fifth Ave., Portland 4, Ore.) An investigation into 
the relationship between Ta does tterns and 
psychiatric diagnosis. gen. 1950, 43, 
17-46. —Two groups * 0 subloste. "each, one 

“clearly” neurotic and one “clearly” schizophrenic, 
matched for age, 1Q and education, were compared 
in regard to their pattern on the Wechsler-Bellevue 
and their psychiatric diagnosis. The commonly 
held conception that the Wechsler-Bellevue patterns 
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are a useful tool in the differential diagnosis of func- 
tional disorders such as neurosis and schizophrenia 
was not supported by the study. 52 references.— 
M. J. Stanford. 

6216. Lodge, William J. (Chico State Coll., Calif.) 
A validity study of personality q uestionnaires at the 
upper elementary de we Pg J. educ. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 21-30.—Two groups, each of 244 school 
children, were matched for grade, sex, IQ, reading 
comprehension and socio-economic status. One 
group was given a direct type of personality question- 
naire; the other group took an “indirect” test on 
which they rated another individual on degrees of 
queerness including “not queer at all.” The scoring 
was based on the assumption that a child who thought 
a given characteristic made a person “not at all 
queer” was admitting that he possessed that char- 
acteristic. Statistical analysis of the results indi- 
cates that this assumption is not justified. A high 
score on the indirect may show tolerance rather than 

neurotic tendency.—E£. B. Mallory. 

6217. Lord, Edith. Experimentally induced vari- 
ations in Rorschach performance. Psychol., Monogr. 
1950, 64(10), (No. 316), 34 p.—36 males between-the 
ages of 19 and 27 were selected at random from among 
approximately 200 college sophomores. Neutral, nega- 
tive and positive attitudinal states were introduced by 
instructions to the administrators to follow pre- 
scribed behavior patterns. Each test situation was 
affectively loaded in a different manner. On the 
basis of her findings, Lord states ‘Subjects who were 
coldly received tended to misunderstand and made 
errors in following directions on simple card-sorting 
tests. Subjects warmly greeted did not misunder- 
stand, request repetition, or make errors in follow- 
ing simple objections. . . . Of 48 measurable dif- 
ferences, 8 were a function of repetition of the test, 
13 were a function of the variations in affective load- 
ing of the test situation and 27 a function of ex- 
aminer difference.” The largest and most frequent 
variations in Rorschach performance were associated 
with examiner differences. 33 references.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

6218. Remondino, C. (Torino U., Itaiy.) Ri- 
cerche statistiche sul test Szondi. (Statistical re- 
searches on Szondi test.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1950, 11, 578-584.—Various preliminary 
researches on the Szondi test as to its validity, reli- 
ability, internal consistency, standardization and 
scoring procedures are presented. The author con- 
cludes by stating that: (1) the test satisfies major 
technical criteria for a good test, (2) the use of the 
test in Italy requires standardization on a national 
basis, (3) the rules of interpretation have to be 
revised or improved.—A. Manoil. 


6219. Salfield, D. J. (Crichton 
Scotland.) An attempt at a numerical evaluation of 
Rorschach test results. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 
305-311.—The subjects were 42 children between 
the ages of 9 and 13 who were all patients of a child 
guidance clinic. The method of evaluation has been 
developed both rationally and empirically. Because 
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of the small number of cases the author does not 
claim that the best possible method of rating has been 
found. This method is intended to be merely a new 
point of departure and is believed to be easier learned 
and applied than the usual method.— M. J. Stanford. 

6220. Shapiro, M. B. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Experimental studies of a perceptual anom- 
aly. I. Initial experiments. J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 
90-110.—Misorientation of production with the 
Kohs blocks was studied with a single female S, CA 
32, Wechsler-Bellevue 1Q 90, by varying the ground 
in which the stimulus figure was seen. Results do 
not support the Goldstein-Scheerer hypotheses. 
It is suggested that abnormal perceptual function 
may be subject to general laws similar to those of 
normal function.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6221. Singer, Martin. (VA Hosp., Northport, 
L. I., N. Y.) The validity of a multiple-choice 
projective test in psychopathological screening. 
Psychol. Monogr. 1950, 64(8), (No. 314), v, 40 p.— 
The validity of a multiple choice projective test 
(Rorschach) was studied from the responses of over 
two thousand subjects including normals, schizo- 
phrenics, and anxiety reaction. A “fair validity” 
was obtained. Only the length of the test among all 
the variables appears to be significantly related to 
the amount of discrimination obtained. 61 refer- 
ences.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6222. van Krevelen, D. Arn. The Meili-Test as 
an indicator of character. Folia Psychiat. Neurol. 
Neurochirurgica Neerlandica, 1950, 53, 519-524.— 
Richard Meili’s intelligence-test is one of the most 
interesting in that it gives information not only as 
to the degree of intelligence but also as to the form of 
intelligence. The Meili-test consists of 6 tests: the 
picture test (several isolated but more or less related 
pictures); a number-series-test; a sentence-building- 
test which is a modification of the Masselon test; 
the hiatus-test or picture completion-test; the draw- 
ing-test requiring the construction of as many draw- 
ings as possible with the given elements; the analogies- 
test. The method of scoring and of evaluating the 
form and degree of intelligence and a sample case 
are given.—F. C. Sumner. 

6223. White, Mary Alice, & Tanzer, Miriam. 
(New York Hosp., White Plains, N. Y.) Rorschach 
differences and electroshock: a case report. Psy- 
chol. Serv. Center J., 1950, 2, 46-54.—This case is 
presented by the authors “because of the deceptive 
differences between the patient’s two Rorschach 
protocols.” They feel that it serves as ‘“‘an excellent 
illustration in clinical training and in teaching the 
Rorschach” because it demonstrates the ‘extreme 
masking effects of electroshock, even in advanced 
illness.""—H. Feifel. 


(See also abstracts 5824, 6186, 6334, 6420, 6502, 
6534, 6541, 6550, 6560, 6563, 6564, 6583) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


6224. Bion, W. R. Experiences in groups: VI. 
Hum. Relat., 1950, 3, 395-402.—In working with 
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groups it is frequently tempting to offer individual 
treatment or diagnoses as in ordinary psychoanalytic 
therapy. This is a serious hazard for it reinforces 
the initial attitude of patients and other group 
members to the group leader. Since the objective 
of the group type of therapy is to develop the ca- 
pacities of its members for cooperative work, to stress 
individual relationships is to defeat the purpose of 
the procedure. Various aspects of this type of prob- 
lem are discussed. For example, it is pointed out 
that the leader undergoes radical changes and, in 
many groups, almost becomes a patient on whom the 
rest of the group concentrate.—R. A. Littman. 

6225. Blair, Donald. (St. Bernard’s Hosp., South- 
all, Eng.) Multidimensional treatment of mental 
illness. Med. Pr., 1949, 221, 504-507.—It is urged 
that the therapeutic attack on mental illness be 
multidimensional (physical, psychotherapeutic, so- 
cial) and that psychiatrists be trained to the multi- 
dimensional rather than to a one-sided approach. 
Also within each of the three grand categories of 
treatment the psychiatrist should be versed in all 
the sub-approaches.— F. C. Sumner. 


6226. Bratt, Signe. Nagra synpunkter pd tek- 
niken vid psykoanalytisk behandling. (Some view- 
points concerning the technique of psychoanalytic 
treatment.) Menneske og Miljé, 1948, 3, 137-139.— 
Among Swedish psychoanalists the tread is away 
from straight Freudianism or Reichianism or any 
other definite school. The writer gives some details 
about her own theory and treatment procedure, and 
invites a general discussion.— M. L. Reymert. 


6227. Brody, Matthew. (47 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y.) Modification of the electro- 
shock convulsion by means of curare, intravenous 
barbiturate and an airway. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1951, 113, 211-222.—Modification of convulsive 
shock by means of curare prevents fractures and 
muscle soreness. Barbiturates allay fear and anxiety 
and so facilitate psychotherapy. Used during 
seizure, the airway diminishes asphyxia and cyano- 
sis. Advantages far outweigh the disadvantages 
in the use of these techniques.— N. H. Pronko. 


6228. Cameron, D. Ewen. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) General psychotherapy; dynamics and pro- 
cedures. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1950. vi, 
304 p. $5.00.—Introductory chapters treat Work- 
ing Premises, Dynamics of Psychotherapy, and 
Selection of Cases for Psychotherapy. Concepts 
which explain the operation of psychotherapy are: 
(1) normalization, or the innate tendency for the 
organism to return to its most effective level of be- 
havior; (2) non-unitary organism, or the need to 
relate oneself to others to attain full expression; and 
(3) adaptability, or ability to modify behavior in 
the face of a changing situation. General Psycho- 
therapy includes integrative psychotherapy, di- 
rective techniques, methods of retraining and re- 
habilitation, forms of group psychotherapy, the use 
of adjuvants, techniques of social psychotherapy, 
and nursing psychotherapy. The several ways in 
which these procedures operate to bring about a 














return to normalcy are explored and described. 
Includes bibliographies.— L. Solomon. 

BE Daly, Vincent J. (Mississippi State Hosp., 

hitfield.) Understanding mental illness; a pa- 

dent 8 manual for group therapy. Whitfield, Miss.: 
Mississippi State Hospital, 1950. 27 p.—Principal 
sections of this manual written for the patient aim to 
help him understand his illness, his personality, his 
place in the community, religion, fears, marriage, 
jobs, habits, and what treatment is all about.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


6330. Diethelm, Oskar. Evaluation of psycho- 
therapy. Diz. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 19, 105.— 
Abstract. 

6231. Gill, Merton M. Ego psychology and psy- 
chotherapy. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 62-71.— 
“The role of our knowledge of the ego in determining 
the kind of psychotherapy to be used in a particular 
case is discussed. Some techniques of psychotherapy 
are described from the point of view of the ego, in- 
cluding some consideration of the use of hypnosis. 
Knowledge of the functioning of the ego forces us to 
recognize certain unavoidable limitations of what 
can be accomplished in psychotherapy.”— N. H. 
Pronko. 

6232. Gutheil, Emil A. (Inst. Res. Psychotherapy, 
New York.) The handbook of dream analysis. 
New York: Liveright, 1951. xv, 710 p. $5.95.— 
Of all theories advanced by Freud that of dream 
interpretation has undergone the fewest improve- 
ments. With the aid of 595 dreams the author 
offers a comprehensive discussion of dream elements, 
mechanisms, and symbols. The importance of 
dreams in psychotherapy is stressed as is the danger 
of dogmatism in interpretation. ‘The acquired 
skill in interpreting dreams will always have to be 
augmented by the analyst’s capacity for loving 
empathy with his patient and his unfettered intu- 
ition; two qualities which are beyond the scope of 
any instruction.” 800 item bibliography. Glossary 
and biographical index.—H. P. David. 

6233. Jacobi, Jolande. Erfassung und Deutung 
der “Bilder aus dem Unbewussten. ” (Grasping and 
interpretation of the “pictures from the unconsci- 
ous.”) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 407- 
426.—Following C. G. Jung, “pictures from the un- 
conscious” is the phrase denoting pictorial representa- 
tion of emotionally toned background processes 
difficult to be put into words. They prove to be 
diagnostically and therapeutically useful adjuncts 
in dealing with healthy and mentally disturbed 
persons. The difference between such pictures and 
art is discussed. Their limitations and dangers are 
indicated, and some hints are given of how to get a 
patient to paint. French and English summaries.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 

6234. Kris, Ernst. Ego psychology and interpre- 
tation in psychoanalytic therapy. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1951, 20, 15—-30.—‘‘Through the development of ego 
psychology a number of changes in the techniques of 
interpretation have come about—not ‘random’ 
changes, characteristic of the work of some analysts 
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and not of others, but changes that constitute a set 
of adjustments of psychoanalytic technique to psy- 
choanalytic theory.” — N. H. Pronko. 


6235. Lentino, Paulo. Assistencia social ao 
neurotico. (Social service to the neurotic.) Folha 
méd., 1950, 31, 103—104.—A plea is made for exten- 
sion of social service to the poor neurotic in Brazil. 
The number of such patients is far higher than that 
of other patients. In 90% of these cases recondition- 
ing is possible when treated early by adequate 
therapeutic procedures. Their treatment would be 
relatively inexpensive in as much as it can be effected 
with the patient ambulatory. It is recommended 
that Institutes of Psychoanalysis or better, of Psy- 
chotherapy be created in the principal centers of 
Brazil as exist in the larger cultural centers as for 


example London, Chicago, New York.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

6236. Margolin, Sydney G. The behavior of the 
stomach during psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. Quart., 


1951, 20, 159-160.—Abstract. 

6237. Mayer-Gross, W. (Crichton Royal, Dum- 
fries, Scotland), Sargant, William ; Stengel, E., Dax, 
E. C., & Rees, T. P. Comments on the opening 
papers on indications for shock treatment to be pre- 
sented at the International Congress of Psychiatry 
in Paris, September, 1950. J. ment. Sct., 1951, 97, 
132-147.—Mayer-Gross criticizes M. Sakel’s dis- 
cussion of the treatment and adds cautions. Sargant 
discusses the type of patients for shock. Stengel 
centers attention on intensive E.C.T., and Dax and 
Rees on indications for shock therapy.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6238. Sackler, Mortimer D., Sackler, Raymond 
R., Sackler, Arthur M., & van Ophuijsen, J. H. W. 
(15 E. 62nd St., New York.) The technique of 
histamine biochemotherapy and suggestions for its 
use in psychiatry. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 
40-51.—Tentative suggestions for histamine therapy 
are set forth and the requirements for, and technique 
of its administration are presented. Although noth- 
ing definite is formulated, certain impressions are 
attained and recorded. Combined therapies are 
discussed along with reactions during therapeutic 
procedure, the character of the therapeutic response, 
and treatment in the presence of complicating medi- 
cal conditions and contraindications. 25 references. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

6239. Schilder, Paul. Psychotherapy. (Rev. ed. 
arranged by Lauretta Bender.) New York: Norton, 
1951. xiii, 396 p. $5.00.—This edition, (see 13: 
333), has been enlarged by adding articles or excerpts 
from the later writings of the author. Dr. Bender 
has made some minor changes in organization to ac- 
commodate the new material; her contributions to 
the content of the book are limited to footnotes. 
The bibliography has been enlarged to 23 pages.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

6240. Sjéirgen, Hakon. ( Lillhagens Sjukhus, Gote- 
borg, Sweden.) Sysselsittningsterapi—nagra _ re- 
flexioner kring dess teori och praktiska utformning. 
(Occupational therapy—some thoughts concerning 
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its theory and practice.) Menneske og Miljé, 1948, 
3, 177-193.—A rather complete discussion of the 
history and present practice of occupational therapy 
in Swedish mental hospitals, with several Swedish 
references embodied in the text.—M. L. Reymert. 


6241. Smith, Harriet. (Des Moines (Iowa) Regis- 
ter & Tribune.) Art therapy. Menninger Quart., 
1950, 4(4), 15-18.—The purpose and procedure of 
creative art therapy at Winter Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital are discussed for the layman.—W. A. 
Varvel. 

6242. Sterba, Richard. Character and resistance. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 72-76.—Character is 
determined not only by the ego but by “the three 
provinces of the mind, according to their inherited 
and acquired dynamics.” Resistances will, there- 
fore, be closely tied up to the character formation of 
the personality. This calls for extremely individual- 
istic therapy and a rejection of a too facile typing of 
forms of resistance.— N. H. Pronko. 


6243. Thorley, A. S., & Craske, N. (Belmont 
Hosp., Surrey Sutton, Eng.) Comparison and esti- 
mate of group and individual methods of treatment. 
Brit. med. J., 1950 1, 97-100.—One group of psychi- 
atric patients (69 cases) and a second group (38 
cases) with almost similar psychiatric syndromes were 
treated separately (the first group by group therapy 
under the first named author and the second group 
by individual therapy under the second author). 
The results of two methods of treatment as judged 
by means of a questionnaire were found to be similar 
for both groups.— F. C. Sumner. 


6244. Wyatt, W. Present trends in psychother- 
apy. Med. J. Aust., 1949, 1, 417-419.—Innovations 
in psychotherapy of today are discussed such as (1) 
the social orientation in psychiatry; (2) physical 
methods of treatment as electroshock, insulin ther- 
apy, leucotomy; (3) the protest against blind ac- 
ceptance of Freud with a growing tendency to attri- 
bute neuroses to frustrating environmental influences 
and the resultant personality-distortions; (4) greater 
flexibility in the technique of psychotherapy; (5) 
non-directive therapy; (6) group psychotherapy; 
(7) the dropping of isolationism on part of mental 
hospital psychiatrists.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 5991, 6084, 6324, 6371, 6545) 


Cuitp GUIDANCE 


6245. Bernstein, D. R. (United Neighbors Assoc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) A nine year old finds himself. 
Group, 1951, 13(2), 3-8.—Case study of how a nine 
year old boy with personality problems, centering 
around his fear that he had nothing of value to give 
to others, was helped to resolve this through guided 
participation in a group work program. Role of 
adult staff member and influence of a group of his 
own age described as factors leading towards a 
change in his personality. Process of guidance and 
personality change described and analyzed from a 
Rankian viewpoint.—D. Raylesberg. 
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6246. Lafon, R. (U. Montpellier, France.) Psy- 
cho-pédagogie médico-sociale. (Medico-social psy- 
chopedagogy.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1950. 158 p. 250 fr.—Medico-social psy- 
chopedagogy has as its final objective the prevention 
of maladjustment, and its more immediate objectives 
as the readjustment of exceptional children and the 
treatment of children in moral danger. The author 
discusses this professional field through a considera- 
tion of reasons for maladaptive behavior, and then 
more specific procedures in methods, organization, 
and personnel (including psychclogists). A final 
chapter discusses problems of nw training 
and describes the program at the Institute de Psy- 
cho-Pédagogie médico-sociale of the University of 
Montpellier.—C. M. Louttit. 


6247. Salfield, D. J. (Doncaster and Rotherham, 
(Eng.) Child Guidance Clinics.) The usefulness of 
the Rorschach test for prognosis, and 
epicrisis, mainly in child guidance treatment. J. 
ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 84-89.—Correspondence of 
prognosis and results of therapy was close in 63% 
of 66 cases, less close in 32% and absent in 5%.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


6248. Santora, Dante A. (Kings Co. Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Study and treatment of an under- 
sized boy. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(2), 
5-12.—A five year old enuretic boy with behavior 
difficulties was given psychotherapy. The therapy 
sessions started with overt, aggressive behavior 
against the therapist and ended in the last stage with 
constructive play. Progress in therapy was fre- 
quently checked by the Machover Figure Drawing 
Test.—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 5912, 5913, 5916, 6066, 6340) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6249. Balinsky, Benjamin. (City Coll., New 
York.) Psychological testing for immigrants in a 
vocational couns agency. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1950, 10, 278-284.—A discussion of prob- 
lems of testing immigrants with tests standardized 
on American-speaking and American-acculturated 
populations.—J. E. Horrocks. 


6250. Blum, Milton L., & Balinsky, Benjamin. 
(City Coll., New York.) and psychology. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. xix, 586 p. $5.00. 
—The primary objective of this book is to present 
the contributions of psychology to vocational coun- 
seling. An introductory chapter examines the gen- 
eral influence of psychology in the field of counseling. 
In 18 remaining chapters some of the chief topics 
discussed are: pseudo-scientific systems of guidance; 
nature of the counseling interview; psychological 
tests: their description, evaluation, and use in coun- 
seling; relationship of clinical psychology to voca- 
tional counseling; interests and occupational in- 
formation; training and experience of counselors; 
and employee counseling. A summary and bibli- 
ography follow each chapter.— F. Costin. 














— 
(Comp.) 
an annotated bibliography. ie” Chilean, Ill.: Public 
Administration Service, 1951. 39 p. $1.00. (Publ. 
No. 105.)—423 annotated items vublished during 
1945-1949 likely to be ‘‘of most interest to the person 
engaged in the educational and occupational guid- 
ance aspects of counseling work with youth and 
adults." References are classified into general, em- 
ployee, occupational, rehabilitation, student, and 
veteran counseling. Cross references are to bibli- 
ographies, books and reviews, evaluation studies, 
counseling: marriage and family, older people, 
pastoral, and women, and training of counselors.— 
A. J. Sprow. 


6252. Humphreys, J. Anthony. (Woodrow Wilson 
Junior Coll., Chicago, Ill.) Helping youth choose 
careers. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1950. 49 p. 40¢.—Few decisions in a young person's 
life are as important as his choice of future occupa- 
tion. Sympathetic adults can do much to help him 
learn about the occupations for which he is best 
suited. Understanding themselves, exploring the 
job world, matching themselves to jobs, mental 
abilities, interests, personality, educational op- 
portunities, prestige, job families, levels of work, es- 
sential requirements, keeping a notebook on career 
information, and helping them choose wisely are dis- 
cussed. A brief bibliography and questions for dis- 
cussion.—G. C. Carter. 


(See also abstracts 6538, 6565, 6566) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


6253. Berglin, Carl-Gustaf. Sociallikarorganisa- 
tionen i Sverige. (The organization of social pkysi- 
cians in Sweden.) Menneske og Miljé, 1948, 3, 113- 
117.—The writer describes the duties of the physician 
in this new branch of medicine. ‘Social physicians’ 
are now at work in state and communities in Sweden. 
—M. L. Reymert. 


6254. Bilikiewicz, Thaddée. Psycholegie patho- 
logique en Pologne de 1945 a 1948. (Psychopathol- 
ogy in Poland from 1945 to 1948.) In Bayer, R., 
Philosophie ... , (see 25: 5803), 70-79.—Report 
of activities of Polish psychologists, review of the 
literature, and 22-item bibliography. 


& Palmer, Stuart H. 
el work: 1945-1949; 


6255. Foster, E., Bonnell, John Sutherland, 
& Blain, Daniel. t of mental illness. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1950, 1(8), 45-48.—Two pastors and a 


psychiatrist discuss the onset of mental illness as 
dramatized in a radio broadcast in the series ““Some- 
one You Know,” in which the pastor was able to 
detect the illness and arrange for the young man to 
enter a mental hospital to aid his recovery. The fear 


and prejudice against mental illness may well sub- 
side as we learn that two-thirds of new cases are dis- 
charged in 3 months by the best methods of hospital 
treatment today. In working for mental health the 
pastor and psychiatrist represent a team in human 
helpfulness.—P. E. Johnson. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 
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6256. Georgiade, C. Rapport sur les travaux de 
psychopathologie en Roumanie de 1946 a 1948. 
(Report on work in psychopathology in Roumania 
from 1946 to 1948.) In Bayer, R., Philosophie .. . 
(see 25: 5803), 79-87.—Resume of papers and pub- 
lications by Hornet, Enachesco, Kreindler, Blumen- 
feld, Polinger, and Dimolesco.—A. J. Sprow. 

6257. Gottschick, J. Neuropsychiatrische Er- 
krankungen bei deutschen Kriegsgefangenen in USA 
im Lichte statistischer Betrachtungen. (Neuropsy- 
chiatric ailments among German war-prisoners in 
the U.S.A. in the light of statistical considerations.) 
Arch. Psychiat. Neurol., 1950, 185, 491-510.— 
Statistics on neuropsychiatric ailments among 
German prisoners in the USA during World War II 
are contrasted with data on similar conditions in the 
civilian population from which the war prisoners 
derive, and to data among noncaptured soliders of 
World War I. The findings indicate less frequent 
occurrence of neuropsychiatric ailments in the pris- 
oner group although psychoses appeared more fre- 
quently. Schizophrenic ailments were less frequent 
than in the civilian population but were much more 
frequent than among World War I soldiers.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

6258. Guirand, P., & Catsanis, M. Reviviscence 
des personnalités du passé. (Reliving of past per- 
sonalities.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1950, 2, 289-302.— 
The literature is reviewed pertaining to revival in the 
sense of reliving of childhood or adolescence personal- 
ities on the part of subjects at the instance of hyp- 
notic suggestion, fixation of attention on such or such 
a period of subject's life, stimulation of certain points 
of body acting as ideogenic zones, or endogenously in 
connection with various types of mental illnesses. 
The phenomenon has been variously called ecmnesia, 
mental puerilism, puerilism syndrome. There ap- 
pears to persist subterraneously but not inactively 
in the adult psychism old modes of personality or- 
ganization. 22 references.—F. C. Sumner. 

6259. Jérgensen, Carl. Psychologie pathologique 
et clinique au Danemark de 1945 a 1948. (Psy- 
chopathology and clinical psychology in Denmark 
from 1945 to 1948.) In Bayer, R., Philosophie... , 
(see 25: 5803), 58-69.—Review of the literature; 
41-item bibliography. 

6260. Kinberg, Olof. Progrés de la psychologie 
pathologique et clinique en Suéde de 1946 a 1948. 
(Progress of psychopathology and clinical psychol- 
ogy in Sweden from 1946 to 1948.) In Bayer, R., 
Philosophie . . . , (see 25; 5803), 50-58.—A review 
of the literature. 

6261. Loewenstein, Rudolph M. The problem of 
interpretation. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 1-14.— 
An inventory is made of how analysts actually inter- 
pret, facts that are well known are briefly discussed 
and greater attention is given to interpretational 
problems not yet formulated clearly which should 
become subjects of further research. 28 references. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

6262. Miller, Emanuel. Constitution—mental di- 
sease and psychoanalysis. Eugen. Rev., 1951, 42, 
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202-208.—Are the claims of psychoanalysis in- 
validated by genetic research, or does psychoanaly- 
sis set limits on the effects of inherited factors? 
Psychoanalysts frequently recognize differences in 
mental development which defy successful treatment. 
Genetic endowments manifest themselves not only 
at birth but at different points in the process of 
maturation, often not becoming operative until 
certain life situations are met. Culture restricts as 
well as fosters maturation points, with psycho- 
analysis freeing the patient from falsely stressed 
early training processes and releasing him for more 
adequate reality. But, even when the person has 
been freed from the conflict engendered in early life, 
he must still meet the world with genetic short- 
comings that emerge later on. The laws of nature 
come from relentless heredity, modifiable social 
experience, and modifiable social inheritance.— 
G. C. Schwesinger. 

6263. Packer, A. D. (U. Adelaide, Australia.) 
The influence of maternal measles (morbilli) on the 
unborn child. Med. J. Aust., 1950, 1, 835-838.— 
The literature concerning measles during pregnancy 
is reviewed. In 11,000 cases of measles in a recent 
epidemic in South Australia there were 18 cases of 
maternal measles complicating pregnancy. 12 of 
the offspring were apparently unaffected. 2 were 
born with congenital abnormalities, 1 with partial 
deafness, 1 being a mongoloid type of child. In 
both cases the maternal infection occurring during 
the organogenetic period. The other 4 cases termi- 
nated prematurely; in 3 of these 4 cases measles were 
the presumed cause; in the other case the attack of 
measles was complicated by severe pneumonia which 


was the probable cause of the abortion. The author 
feels justified in regarding morbilli as in no way com- 
parable in importance to rubella as a teratogenic 


agent in humans.— F. C. Sumner. 


6264. Schilder, Paul. Brain and personality; 
studies in the psychological aspects of cerebral 
neuropathology and the neuropsychiatric aspects of 
the motility of schizophrenics. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1951. 136 p. $2.50.— 
Discussed in the first part are problems of conscious- 
ness, tonus, encephalitis, optic agnosia, speech dis- 
turbances, the postural model of the body, and psy- 
chic and organic apparatus, with case studies de- 
signed to illustrate the dynamics. Part II, lectures 
at Phipps Clinic, includes discussions of regression in 
neurotics and psychotics, transference in schizo- 
phrenia, the relation of hyperkinetic states to 
postural and righting reflexes, akinetic states re- 
lated to stupor and to negativism, the relation be- 
tween mannerisms and emotions, and catalepsy and 
personality.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6265. Schneider, Kurt. Systematic psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 107, 334-335.—The author 
delineates that which is fundamental in his concep- 
tion of psychiatry. A scheme that divides mental 
abnormalities into those which are (1) simply ab- 
normal characteristics of the mental life, and (2) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


the consequences of illness or developmental defects, 
is outlined and discussed.—D. E. Walton. 

6266. Stoller, Alan. (Repatriation Commission 
Hdqtrs., Melbourne, Australia.) Electroencepha- 
lography and neuropsychiatry. Med. J. Aust., 1950, 
1, 148-151.—The chief practical value of electroen- 
cephalography in psychiatry are: (1) the aid it gives 
to the diagnosis of concomitant organic nervous 
disease; (2) the aid it gives in prognostic study of 
certain mental disorders. Electroencephalographic 
advances in the future will occur through the evalu- 
ation of existent data; through the establishment 
of widely used norms; through the examination of 
abnormal patients in controlled situations using a 
number of physiological variables; through the in- 
creased use of electrode-placements such as those 
in the pharynx or the deep electrode-placements of 
the operating table; through the investigation of 
«x waves.— F. C. Sumner. 

6267. Viets, Henry R. (Ed.) Neurology and 
psychiatry in general practice. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1950. x, 150 p. $3.50.—The 16 articles 
comprising this book are based on a series of papers 
and discussions presented at the Clinical Session of 
the American Medical Association, Washington, 
D. C., December, 1949. Part I, Neurology, considers 
the latest methods in the treatment of the epileptic 
child, the adult epileptic, Parkinsonism, the disabled 
neurologic patient, neuro-syphilis, the use of the 
ECG, and a discussion of migraine and other forms 
of headache. Part II, Psychiatry, considers the 
following topics: the general practitioner as a front 
line psychiatrist; when and how to refer the patient 
to a psychiatrist; the patient who will not cooperate; 
psychosomatic medicine; psychotherapy; the al- 
coholic patient; the management of anxiety; electro- 
convulsive therapy and psychosurgery.— WN. H. 
Pronko. 

6268. Wong, K. C. A short history of psychiatry 
and mental hygiene in China. Chin. med. /., 1950, 
68, 44-48.—The history of psychiatry and care of 
the mentally ill during the past 70 years is reviewed. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 5815, 5910, 6050, 6154) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


6269. Bibey, M. Lois. (Train. Sch., Vineland, N. 
J.) A rationale of speech therapy for mentally 
deficient children. Train. Sch. Bull., 1951, 47, 236— 
239.—Speech therapy helps the overall adjustment 
of the mentally deficient child by helping the func- 
tioning of a socially crucial native capacity. Re- 
search on the speech problems of the retarded may 
benefit all children and adults.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6270. Ferreira Fernandes, J. (U. Minas Gerais, 
Brazil.) Oligofrenia fenilpirévica em melanoderma. 
(Phenylpyruvic oligophrenia in a Negro.) Brasil- 
méd., Rio de J., 1950, 64(42/43), 225.—Contrary 
to established hypothesis that phenylpyruvic oligo- 
phrenia is peculiar to the pure Nordic type, a case of 
the malady in a Negro is reported.—F. C. Sumner. 
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6271. Schorsch, Gerhard. Zur Psychopathologie 
der Idiotie. (On the psychopathology of idiocy.) 
Nervenarzt, 1950, 21, 319-323.—The following as- 
pects of the developmental picture of idiocy are 
pointed out: (1) the vital substructure is, especially 
in profound idiots, marked by a weakness of the 
vegetative and instinctive functions; (2) in the 
temperamental stratum we find fundamentally a 
motivational weakness, little differentiation of the 
feeling life, and extensive absence of reference; (3) 
deficiency in development of phantasy processes.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


6272. Woodside, Moya. Sterilization in North 
Carolina: a sociological and psychological study. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1950. xv, 219 p. $2.50.—A psychiatric social and 
eugenic worker from England has surveyed the 
practice of sterilization in North Carolina. The 
State law is explained and the institutions and social 
setting in which it operates are examined, together 
with its application, as to results and difficulties of 
operation. Administrators, social workers, doctors, 
and the sterilized women themselves all contributed 
evidence to show how sterilization works. Both 
community and patients are benefited and steriliza- 
tion is shown to have a place in enlightened social 
planning. The eugenic and social implications for 
subnormal groups in particular are revealed, to- 
gether with suggestions for a more extensive program 
of sterilization. 134-item -bibliography.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


6273. Abse, D. W. (Charing Cross Hosp., London, 
Eng.) The modern treatment of depression. Med. 
Pr., 1949, 221, 563-565.—*“‘Mere” melancholy is dis- 
tinguished from pathological depression, the latter 
being either psychoneurotic or psychotic. The es- 
sentials of treatment in psychoneurotic depression 
are three: development of a personal relationship be- 
tween physician and patient; abreaction or catharsis; 
strengthening of the personality of the patient by 
means of his acquiring “‘insight.”” Treatments of 
psychotic depression (melancholia proper) are: con- 
vulsion therapy, drug therapies, and prefrontal 
leucotomy.— F. C. Sumner. 


6274. Balduzzi, Edoardo. Considerazioni sulle 
allucinazioni olfattive. (Considerations on olfac- 
tory hallucinations.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1950, 11, 545—577.—A comprehensive critical analy- 
sis of the problem of olfactory hallucinations is pre- 
sented. The article analyzes the general problem of 
hallucination, distinguishes between hallucinosis and 
hallucination, and presents in detail nine cases of 
psychoses with delirium, in which the “olfactory 
hallucination seems to indicate the moment of major 
personality disorders.’’ The author classifies various 
theories of olfactory hallucinations into psycho- 
analytical, psychophysiological, organic, and psy- 
chiatric, and states the opinion that “in psychiatry 
the affective approach” is the most appropriate. 
“The olfactory hallucination is a delirious mani- 
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festation with affective tone and disturbance of con- 
sciousness. . . .” 83-item bibliography.—A. Man- 


6275. Bonnell, John Sutherland. Healing for 
mind and body. Pastoral Psychol., 1950, 1(3), 
30-33.—One of the destructive enemies of mental 
and physical health is a repressed sense of guilt. 
There are two types of guilt: irrational guilt which 
psychiatrists can best cope with, and real guilt in- 
duced by actual moral transgressions which the well 
trained and understanding pastor can best resolve. 
A young man with distressing heart symptoms was 
assured by three physicians there was nothing organi- 
cally wrong with his heart, then came to a pastoral 
counselor and on the second visit made a confession 
of moral wrongdoing that led to a sense of God's 
forgiveness, which profoundly changed him so the 
physical symptoms disappeared.—P. E. Johnson. 

6276. Carratal4, Rogelio. (Facultad de Medicina, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina.) El tratamiento del alco- 
holismo con antabuse (disulfuro de tetraetilthiuram) ; 
trascendencia de la acetaldehida. (The treatment of 
alcoholism with antabuse; the excess of acetalde- 
hyde.) Hosp., Rio de J., 1950, 37, 277-282.—The 
author is concerned with the dangerous effects of 
antabuse especially with respect to cardiac reper- 
cussion and shock, and has found that to the aug- 
mentation of acetaldehyde in the blood it is necessary 
to attribute the disagreeable effects which antabuse 
produces in alcoholics. Prudence is necessary in the 
use of antabuse in treating alcoholism.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

6277. Catalano-Nobili, Clemente. (U. Rome, 
Italy.) Terapia delle tossicomanie ; metodi moderni 
di disintossicazione e di disassuefazione nelle intos- 
sicazioni croniche di tipo voluttuario. (Therapy of 
the toxicomanias; modern methods of disintoxica- 
tion and dishabituation in the chronic intoxications 
of the pleasure-conducing type.) Rass. Neuro- 
psichiat., 1950, 4, 283-350.—The personality of the 
toxicomaniac is described and the more frequent 
types of intoxication, both analgesic or euphoric 
are briefly discussed. Means of prevention and of 
cure of pleasure-productive chronic intoxications are 
reviewed and evaluated.— F. C. Sumner. 

6278. Catalano-Nobili, Clemente, & Cerquetelli, 
Giannetto. (U. Rome, Italy.) Contributo elettro- 
encefalografico allo studio delle personalita -im- 
pulsive. (An electroencephalographic contribution 
to the study of impulsive personalities.) Rass. 
Neuropsichiat., 1950, 4, 423-428.—It has been 
maintained that crises, as in dipsomania, porio- 
mania, pyromania, kleptomania, etc., constitute a 
peculiar type of psychic epileptic equivalent. The 
present authors using the EEG on 7 impulsive per- 
sonalities of the sort described above find normal 
tracings without sign of epileptic activity, and from 
the case-histories are inclined to classify such per- 
sonalities under the head of psychopathic personali- 
ties of the impulsive type.—F. C. Sumner. 

6279. Faure, J., & Rougier,G. (Jnstitut National 
d’Hygiéne, Bourdeaux, France.) Etude 6lectroen- 
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céphalographique de |’anxiété chez le chien normal, 
éveillé, non drogué. (EEG study of anxiety in the 
normal, awake, non-anesthetized dog.) EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 351.—Abstract. 

6280. Foster, Lloyd E., Lindemann, Erich, & 
Fairbanks, Rollin J. Grief. Pastoral Psychol., 1950, 
1(5), 28-30.—A panel discussion by a pastor, a psy- 
chiatrist and a theological teacher of the problem of 
morbid grief, as dramatized in a radio broadcast in 
the series ‘Someone You Know.”’ In morbid grief, 
one loses the memory of the person deceased and 
cannot accept the suffering which would go with the 
recalling of that memory. Gentle and skillful treat- 
ment is required to assimilate such grief. To prepare 
for the inevitable tragedies of separation one may 
cultivate a positive religious faith and warm relation- 
ships to a variety of people who serve different emo- 
tional needs.—P. E. Johnson. 

6181. Gioscia, Nicolai. The gag reflex and 
fellatio. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 107, 380.—Gag 
reflex evaluations on 1,404 patients at a neuropsy- 
chiatric military hospital were made by manipulat- 
ing a tongue depressor around the uvula, soft palate 
and pharnygeal vault. Test revealed that in sub- 
jects practicing fellatio the normal gag reflex is 
absent, depending on the desensitization of this area 
due to conditioning, the repeated control of the re- 
flex during the act of fellatio. It was concluded that 
it is felt the test is a definite aide in screening condi- 
dates for military services and positions where the 
sexual deviant must be eliminated.—R. D. Weits. 


6282. Helweg, H. Psykopathibegrebets uun- 
dverlighed. (The indispensability of the connota- 
tion psychopath.) Menneske og Miljé, 1948, 3, 105— 
112.—This is a lecture given before the Danish Psy- 
chiatric Society in which the author disputes the 
theories of Sjérbring and Bo Gerle, as set forth in the 
book of the latter, ‘‘Psykopathibegrebets bankrutt”’ 
(The bankruptcy of the psychopath concept.) The 
writer argues that one shall have to retain the classi- 
fication psychopath with proper adjective description 
of each case both for covering existing facts as well as 
for the proper understanding by the courts, etc.— 
M. L. Reymert. 

6283. McCarthy, R. G. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Public health approach to the control of 
alcoholism. Amer. J. Publi. Hith, 1950, 40, 1412- 
1417.—Action by the General Assembly of Connecti- 
cut in 1945 initiated a changed and enlightened point 
of view, recognizing “‘alcoholism as a form of illness, 
a disorder. . . .”" This action is further heralded as 
“the first time ...a major government agency 
recognized formally that the alcoholic is not neces- 
sarily wilful and perverse in his behavior; that he 
constitutes a medical problem, and that organized 
society has a responsibility to provide facilities for 
treatment, research, and prevention of this medical 
and social disorder." The programs of 26 other 
states as well as those of other government public 
and private agencies are described.— R. S. Waldrop. 


6284. Robin, Ashley A. (Runwell Hosp., Wick- 
ford, Essex, Eng.) A case of aspirin poisoning. J. 
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ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 214-216.—An adult male, in a 
suicide attempt, took 2500 gr. aspirin. Immediate 
mental reactions were not serious, only euphoria 
being noted. Subsequent mood change is attributed 
to inactivation of the anterior hypothalamic nu- 
cleus.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6285. Saul, Leon J. Two observations on the 
split in object choice. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 
93-95.—The operation of dependence and hostility 
in the same individual are shown to explain how 
dependence and impotence may be related similar 
to the linking of hostility and potency. Two clinical 
cases are discussed in this light.— N. H. Pronko. 

6286. Sjthagen, Axel. Alkoholistvdrd i frihet. 
(Alcoholic care in freedom.) Menneske og Miijé, 
1948, 3, 131-136.—The author discusses the Swedish 
modern methods for the care of the alcoholic. By 
“alcoholic care in freedom” he means the state care 
of the alcoholic outside an institution. Homes have 
been established by state and communities in which 
the patient can live while still pursuing his work and 
taking care of his family expenses, giving the patient 
a wholesome change of environment. Voluntary 
counselors for individual cases are being recruited 
and paid a small fee by the state. The use of Antabus 
has been the basis for the establishment of several 
homes as described above.—M. L. Reymert. 

6287. Strauss, E. B. (St. Bartholomew's Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Impotence from the psychiatric 
standpoint. Brit. med. J., 1950, 1, 697-699.— 
Typical psychic factors which by interfering with 
the chain of sexual reflexes may give rise to impotence 
in the human male are briefly discussed.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

6288. Tamm, Alfhild. Bidrag till felhandlingarnas 
psykologi. (Contributions to the psychology of 
human failings.) Menneske og Miljé, 1948, 3, 140—- 
144.—Referring to Freud’s “Zur psychopathologie 
des alltagslebens,”’ the writer gives several examples 
from her own practice and experience of “human 
failings’ and discusses in psychoanalytical terms the 
reasons for the mishaps or irrational deeds in each 
individual case.—M. L. Reymert. 

6289. Tammenoms Bakker, S. P. Pseudologia 
phantastica. Folia Psychiat. Neurol. Neurochirur- 
gica Neerlandica, 1950, 53, 154-158.—Pseudologia 
phantastica or pathological lying is a complex of 
symptoms. Patients are incapable of distinguishing 
between truth and fiction, are of an egocentric, nar- 
cissistic attitude, are devoid of any remorse with re- 
gard to offenses against others as compared with their 
attitude in respect to what is done to them. The 
prognosis is unfavorabie. Various theories of the 
origin of pseudologia phantastica are reviewed.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

6290. Henry. (London Hosp., Eng.) 
Functional pain. Med. Pr., 1949, 221, 291-294.— 
Psychogenic pain is distinguished from organic pain, 
the former being complained of in absence of any 
satisfactory physical cause. Commonest sites for 
functional pain are the head, the back, the infra-mam- 
mary region, and possibly many vague rheumatic 
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complaints. Functional or psychogenic pain may 
arise as a sequel of physical disease or surgical 
operations. It is recommended that operations, 
however minor, in persons under 30, for anything 
but clear organic disease should be greatly restricted. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


6291. Wyllie, A. M. (Aberdeen Royal Mental 
Hosp., Scotland.) Treatment of mental depression. 
Med. Pr., 1949, 221, 439-443.—Psychotherapy, 
judicious sedation, tonic insulin therapy, ampheta- 
mine stimulation, occupational and recreational 
therapy, and a change of surroundings, all have their 
uses in combatting depression. Electrical convulsion 
therapy in experienced hands, prolonged narcosis, 
and as a last resort, prefrontal leucotomy are also of 
therapeutic value in depressions of a more grave and 
chronic nature.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 5906, 6553) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


6292. Bangs, J. L. (U. Washington, Seattle.), & 
Freidinger, A. A case of hysterical dysphonia in an 
adult. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1950, 15, 316- 
323.—A case of hysterical dysphonia characterized 
by extreme tension in muscles of the neck. Speech 
and voice lost suddenly and completely for six 
months. Voice returned for a day and was lost 
again for four months, when it again returned for a 
day. General relaxation, silence, breathing exercises, 
ghing during prolonged expirations, whispering, 
glottal stops, vocalization, word production, psy- 
chiatric follow-up and situational reinforcement were 
the steps undertaken with this case. Permanent 
recovery is questionable due to the clear-cut neurotic 
basis for the dysphonia. 21 references.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


6293. Buck, McKenzie. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.) 
Speech therapy in a psychiatric hospital: a report 
of two cases. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1950, 15, 
307—315.—Review of two cases of aphasia in a 
Veterans Administration psychiatric hospital. A 
speech therapist can give not only language rehabili- 
tation material to the aphasics frequently found in 
psychiatric hospitals, but also can perform useful 
psychotherapy through speech under the direction 
of the staff psychiatrist. Numerous other types of 
speech disorders are found in psychiatric hospitals 
which can benefit both in the direction of improve- 
ment of language and general gain in personality 
structuring.—M. F. Palmer. 


6294. Dobrogaiév, C. M. Rechevyie refieksy. 
(Speech reflexes.) Moscow: USSR Acad. Sci., 1947. 
133 p.—The author attempts to integrate the con- 
tributions (mostly Russian) of the comparative 
anatomy, linguistics, neuropathology, and pedagogy 
of speech and thought processes into an inclusive 
system of speech physiology, employing as a basis 
the methodology of dialectical materialism, and 
thereby ‘“‘to disclose aspects of the problem not 
otherwise amenable to scientific investigation.” 
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Particular emphasis is placed upon the work of 
Sechenov, Pavlov, and Marr.—J. N. Mosel. 


6295. Froeschels, Emil. A technique for stutter- 
ers—‘ventriloquism’. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1950, 15, 336-337.— Use of ventriloquistic techniques 
as they apply to the alleviation of stuttering symp- 
toms.—M. F. Palmer. 


6296. Glauber, I. Peter. The mother in the 
etiology of stuttering. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 
160—161.—Abstract. 


6297. Leischner, Anton. Uber Sttrungen des 
Stenographierens; ein Beitrag zur Agraphie. (On 
disturbances of stenographic writing; a contribution 
on agraphia.) Arch. Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 1950, 
185, 271-290.—Disturbances in shorthand writing 
occurring in 5 individuals following head injury in 
the area of the dominant parietal lobe are described 
somewhat minutely. These stenographic disturb- 
ances are most frequently confused and incorrect 
writings of small sentence-parts, such as articles, 
adverbs, pronouns, short verb-forms or final syl- 
lables. A mirror-writing was at times observed.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


6298. Meurman, Otto H. (U. Helsinki, Finland.) 
Theories of vocal cord paralysis. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1950, 38, 460-471.—Introduction contains 
orienting discussion of anatomy of nerves and muscles 
concerned with adduction and tension of vocal cords. 
Study was made of 222 cases of either unilateral or 
bilateral paralysis of vocal cords. Position in which 
paralyzed cord lay gives clue of the site of pathology 
in the nervous system since certain muscles, which 
produce a median or paramedian position of the cord, 
are innervated from a source different from, e.g., the 
innervation of the crico-thyroid muscle without whose 
relaxation the median position would not be observed. 
Results agree with theoretical formulation of Hofer. 
—I. J. Hirsh. 


6299. Morley, Muriel; Court, Donald, & Miller, 
Henry. (Royal Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Eng.) Childhood speech disorders and the 
family doctor. Brit. med. J., 1950, 1, 574-578.—In a 
series of 1500 children diagnosed and treated for 
speech disorders, the percentage distribution of these 
disorders was as follows: stammering 40; dyslalia 26; 
cleft palate 16; severe or partial deafness 7; defective 
articulation without evident lesions of the nervous 
system 5; mental retardation 4; cerebral palsy 2. 
Accurate assessment of intelligence and hearing and 
the treatment of the more severe disorders will call 
for expert help but a provisional diagnosis will often 
enable the general practitioner to inform and reas- 
sure the parents and to see that the child reaches the 
speech therapist at the optimum time.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


6300. Palmer, Martin F. Aphasia and occupa- 
tional therapy. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1950, 4, 
95-98; 140.—A consideration of what aphasia is, 
the involvements associated with it, and the prob- 
lems in diagnosis and treatment.—(Courtesy of 
Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 
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6301. Schuell, Hildred. Paraphasia and paralexia. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1950, 15, 291-306.— 
An analysis of 128 paraphasic responses and 125 
paralexic responses made by 15 aphasic patients.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


6302. Sheridan, Mary D. Speech defects and 
deafness in childhood. Med. Pr., 1949, 221, 411- 
414 —Speech defects in childhood in so far as de- 
pendent on hearing defects are discussed and 
methods of diagnosing deafness with pure tone 
audiometer, gramophone audiometer, and speech 
audiometer are explained. 4 types of deafness com- 
monly found in children are: low-tone deafness; 
high-tone deafness; deafness over the whole range; 
islands of hearing. Prognosis and treatment in each 
type are briefly discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


6303. Wischner, George J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Stuttering behavior and learning: a preliminary 
theoretical formulation. J. Speech Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1950, 15, 324—335.—Preview of a systematic 
experimental approach to the problem of stuttering 
as learned behavior. The concept of stuttering be- 
havior as a learned anxiety system is presented and 
elaborated. 46 references.—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also abstracts 6269, 6584) 


CrimE & DELINQUENCY 


6304. Abrahamsen, David. Psychiatric aspects 
of criminal behavior. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 
19, 100.—Abstract. 

6305. Bowlby, John. (Tavistock Clinic, London, 
Eng.) Research into the origins of delinquent be- 
haviour. Brit. med. J., 1950, 1, 570-573.—The 
author points out that delinquency is not entirely 
distinct from other forms of behavior. He feels that 
delinquency can be studied by concentration on 
court cases. He is critical of emphasis placed on 
environmental factors to the neglect of what he 
terms the ‘“‘susceptibility’’ factor. This latter is 
related to early childhood relations to parents.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

6306. Catalano-Nobili, Clemente & Cerquetelli, 
Giannetto. (U. Rome, Italy.) Personalita amorale 
e criminalita abituale. (Amoral personality and 
habitual criminality.) Rass. Neuropsichiat., 1950, 
4, 415-422.—90% of habitual criminality is at- 
tributed to the amoral type of psychopath. The 
amoral psychopath is characterized as unconscion- 
ably and innately predisposed to anti-social behavior 
and as arrested at a lower level of evolution in com- 
parison with that attained by other individuals.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


6307. Catalano-Nobili, Clemente, & Cerquetelli, 
Giannetto. (U. Rome, Jialy.) Personalita psicopa- 
tiche e criminalita abituale. (Psychopathic personal- 
ity and habitual criminality.) Rass. Neuropsichiat., 
1950, 4, 389-414.—In the light of classifications of 
psychopathic personalities by Kahn, Schneider, and 
Kretschmer respectively, the present authors see in 
the habitual criminal a type of psychopathic per- 
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sonality whose fundamental nucleus is amorality 
(constitutional inadaptability to social life with an 
arrest in moral development) and they express their 
accord with Di Tullio’s characterization of the con- 
stitutional delinquent.— F. C. Sumner. 

6308. Davidson, Henry A. Malingered psycho- 
ses. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1950, 14, 157-163.— 
The psychiatric examiner in criminal cases should 
consider seriously the possibility of malingering, 
insist on having a case history made available and 
attempt to fit the clinical symptoms into a recogniz- 
able diagnostic category. Points of differential 
diagnosis are suggested with reference to delusions, 
depression, mutism, excitement and mania, negativ- 
ism, stereotypy, bizarre behavior, the Ganzer syn- 
drome, and amnesias.—W. A. Varvel. 

6309. Dunsdon, M. I. Notes on the intellectual 
and social capacities of a group of young delinquents. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1947, 38, 62—66.—An analysis of the 
intellectual, educational and social maturity of young 
delinquents, is discussed. The revised Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, was used to assess this area 
of the young delinquents’ development. The findings 
are that where the social maturity ratio (social 
quotient) was poor, a “lower than expectation”’ level 
of achievement at school and at work occurred almost 
without exception. The author concludes that the 
findings, in general, stress the importance of con- 
sidering other factors than intelligence alone, when 
dealing with problems of delinquency.—S. Hutter. 


6310. Fraenkel, Ernest. La responsabilité dans 
la delinquence névrotique. (Responsibility in 
neurotic delinquency.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 857-866.— 
The case history of a neurotic patient is related and 
its progress through the courts of law is followed.— 
G. Besnard. 

6311. Hesnard, A. L’univers egocentrique du 
criminal. (The egocentric universe of the criminal.) 
Psyché, 1950, 5, 847—856.—The criminal is led to his 
action not by an irresistible force but by a determina- 
tion comparable to that of the neurotic. Criminal 
legislation should first protect humanity against the 
criminal and second protect us from our “moral 
errors.” —G. Besnard. 

6312. Hurwitz, Stephan. Skal forbrydelser be- 
kempes med straf eller opdragelse? (Should crimi- 
nal acts be combatted by punishment or education?) 
Menneske og Miljé, 1948, 3, 153-161.—A general 
discussion of how and when educational, medical, 
and other correctional measures should be substitu- 
ted for outright punishment.—M. L. Reymert. 

6313. New Jersey. Commission on the Habitual 
Sex Offender. (Tappan, Paul W.) The habitual 
sex offender. Trenton, N. J.: Author, 1950. 68 p.— 
Report of a committee of 7, who in accordance with 
Senate joint resolution No. 7 of 1949, studied the 
problem of the habitual sexual offender. 15 recom- 
mendations are made, 9 in reference to legislative 
action and administrative changes, and 6 in reference 
to a treatment program. 10 common fallacies con- 
cerning sex offenders are discussed. At present, 
extention of mental hygiene programs and sexual 
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education seem most feasible as agents for control of 
sexual maladjustments and aberrations.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

6314. New York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene. 
Report on study of 102 sex offenders at Sing Sing 
Prison. Albany, N. Y.: State Hospitals Press, 1950. 
95 p. 40¢.—Observations of 102 men confined at 
Sing Sing Prison for sexual crimes indicates: (1) 
every one suffered from some emotional or mental 
disorder; (2) almost all had a history of emotional 
deprivation in childhood; (3) there was a consider- 
able amount of irrationality in the crimes; (4) there 
is an overwhelming amount of hostility in sex offend- 
ers and resentment against authority; (6) alcoholism 
is an associated and often precipitating factor in 
over half the cases; and (7) the intelligence of the 102 
men is equal to the general population. Four groups 
are identified and recommendations are made. A 
new law, amending the Mental Hygiene Law, based 
on this report is appended to this report.—R. J. 
Corstnt. 

6315. Smith, Philip M. (Central Michigan Coll. 
Educ., Mt. Pleasant.) Role of the church in de- 
linquency prevention. Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 35, 
183—190.—A discussion of role of the church in pre- 
venting delinquency and an indication of major 
differences of opinion which make it difficult to 
arrive at a consensus as to the church’s most ap- 
propriate role in this area. Six examples of church 
programs which show “unusual promise of usefulness 
in combating deviate behavior’’ are cited.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 

6316. Stransky, Erwin. (Riedelgasse 5, Vienna 
XII, Austria.) Das Initialdelikt. (The first offense.) 
Arch. Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 1950, 185, 395-413.—- 
It is contended that the first offense i.e., first law- 
breaking can be the first symptom, the initial symp- 
tom, in fact many times the prodromal symptom of a 
mental ailment. Illustrative case-histories are pre- 
sented.— F. C. Sumner. 

6317. U. S., Federal Bureau of Inv ation. 
Bibliography of crime and kindred subjects. ash- 
ington, D. C.: Author, 1950. 42 p. Free. (Mimeo.) 
—A list of books prepared primarily for the use of 
law enforcement officers. Includes titles on crimi- 
nology, psychology and sociology, and sex and crime. 
—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstracts 5916, 6322) 
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6318. Brody, Eugene B., & Man, Evelyn B. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Thyroid function 
measured by serum precipitable iodine determina- 
tions in schizophrenic patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1950, 107, 357—359.—A study of serum precipitable 
iodine values in 57 schizophrenic patients is reported. 
The results suggest that for the group of schizophre- 
nics as a whole there is no significant deviation of 
thyroid function from the normal. However, the 
two subgroups with the most marked deviation of 
mean serum iodine values from the average are the 
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hebephrenic with a high level and the hyperactive 
with a low level. The data suggest that the hormonal 
output of the schizophrenic thyroid is within normal 
limits, and that the low basal metabolism of schizo- 
phrenics is a function not of low thyroid activity but 
of defective responsivity of the schizophrenic organ- 
ism to circulating thyroid hormone.—R. D. Weits. 

6319. Bullock, F. N., Clancey, I. W., & Fleisch- 
hacker, H. H. (Shenley Hosp., Herts, Eng.) Studies 
in schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 197-208.— 
76 female patients were classified as idiopathic 
schizophrenia or as schizophrenic-reaction syndrome 
on the basis of disturbance of conceptual thinking, 
disturbance of affect, hallucinations, and absence or 
diminution of emphathy plus a laboratory test finding 
of increase in total protein with disturbance of 
albumin globulin ratio in CSF. Only 49 cases could 
fulfill the criteria.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6320. Carmel, Joanna. (Kings Co. Hosp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) A case of folie A deux. Case Rep. clin. 
Psychol., 1950, 1(2), 13-23.—A 71-year-old married 
woman and her 45 year old unmarried daughter re- 
vealed almost identical reasoning and attitudes in 
their delusional material. It was established that 
the daughter was truly delusional while the mother 
was the suggestible member of the pair. The diag- 
nosis of the mother was senile psychosis, paranoid 
type and that of the daughter was paranoid condi- 
tion.— M. J. Stanford. 

6321. Drubin, Lester. Further observations on 
sixty-two lobotomized psychotic male veterans at 
the Veterans Hospital, Northport, New York. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 247-256.—‘‘(1) Follow-up 
studies of 62 lobotomized patients under observation 
from nine months to four years reveal that 17 (27%) 
are markedly, 19 (31%) are moderately, 17 (27%) 
are slightly improved, 9 (15%) are unimproved. 
None are in complete remission and none are worse. 
(2) As the time interval between date of operation 
and date of evaluation increases, the total number of 
appreciably improved patients tends to decrease and 
the number classified as slightly or not improved 
tends to increase. (3) Only 2 of the patients who 
have left the hospital have made a satisfactory oc- 
cupational adjustment and only 5 are reported as 
having made a good social adjustment.’— WN. H. 
Pronko. 

6322. el Kholy, M. K. Crime in the psychoses 
complicating pellagra. /. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 191- 
196.—206 of 1150 criminal cases referred to a psy- 
chiatrist during a period of 8 years, all being insane 
or mentally deficient, were suffering from some psy- 
chosis complicating pellagra, 56 being homicide. 
Intermittent delirium was typical, with hallucina- 
tions in which patient obeys a command.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6323. Fisher, Seymour, & Fisher, Rhoda. (Eigin 
(1l.) State Hosp.) Value of isolation rigidity in 
maintaining integration in seriously disturbed per- 
sonalities. J. Personality, 1950, 19, 41-47.—The 
subjects were 66 paranoid schizophrenics whose 
degree of prepsychotic isolation was known and whose 
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present integration have been determined by clinical 
and Rorschach evaluation. The results were as 
follows: (1) Isolation and “‘self-sealing-off” were not 
prepsychotic characteristics. (2) Those who had 
relied upon these methods previous to breakdown 
were less disorganized than those not relying upon 
them. The results confirm the hypothesis that 
isolating rigidity protects the seriously disturbed.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

6324. Gottlieb, Jacques S. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.), & Huston, Paul E. Treatment of schizophre- 
nia; a comparison of three methods: brief psycho- 
therapy, insulin coma and electric shock. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 237-—246.—A group of 65 pa- 
tients received insulin coma, 143 electric shock and 
128 were given brief psychotherapy. Results did not 
show superiority for any one of the three methods. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

6325. Harris, A. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) The treatment of depression by dinitrile suc- 
cinate. J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 209-213.—Descrip- 
tion of 30 cases is given with no clear evidence of 
therapeutic value.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6326. Harris, Hunter P. Postpartal psychotic 
reactions. Med. surg. J., 1950, 103, 109-112.— 
Postpartum psychosis is not a specific clinical entity 
but is a term referring to any psychotic reactions 
precipitated by childbirth. Deliveries estimated 
from 1 in 400 to 1 in 1000 are followed by psychotic 
reactions mainly of 3 categories: manic-depressive 
psychosis; schizophrenia; and toxic-exhaustion deli- 
rium. Each category is briefly described. Preven- 
tive and therapeutic measures of postpartal psycho- 
tic reactions are suggested.— F. C. Sumner. 

6327. Hill, Denis; Leo, P. StJ., Theobald, J., & 
Waddell, Marion. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng.) 
A central homeostatic mechanism in schizophrenia. 
J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 111-131.—In schizophrenics 
the depression of cortical functions in hypoglycemia 
shown by the theta rhythm of the EEG is delayed 
and under these conditions the excitability of the 
central sympathetic-adrenalin system is lessened. 
Integration of functions in which the progressive 
depression of cortical function is followed by dis- 
charge of the increasingly excitable sympathetic 
system is defective. These variations bear some 
relationship to the clinical state of the patient and 
are most noticeable in catatonic stupor.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6328. Jacobs, Alfred. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Simple motor conflict in schizophre- 
nics. Psychol. Serv. Center J., 1950, 2, 24-33.—“The 
motor conflict experiment of Hovland and Sears was 
repeated on 48 schizophrenic hospital patients. 
Half of this sample had been categorized by psychi- 
atrists as hyperactive; the other half as non-hyper- 
active. Half of each of these groups was presented 
with an approach-approach conflict, the other half 
with an avoidance-avoidance conflict.” Blocking 
and indecisive responses occurred more frequently 
in the avoidance-avoidance than in the approach- 
approach situation; blocking and indecisive re- 
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sponses occurred more frequently in the non-hyper- 
active than the hyperactive group. The non-hyper- 
active patients showed more blocking than normals. 
In the comparison of the avoidance-avoidance con- 
flict, the non-hyperactive patients showed a higher 
frequency of blocking than normals.—H. Feifel. 

6329. Juzak, Tatania. (Kings Co. Hosp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Study of a catatonic famale. Case 
Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(2), 24-30.—A 29 year 
old female was found staring mutely at the corpse of 
her husband with which she had remained in her 
apartment for two days. The husband had com- 
mitted suicide. This case was selected for publica- 
tion by the psychologist because it was “representa- 
tive of those characterized by dramatic contrast 
between one or more episodes of bizarre psychotic 
behavior, on the one hand, and intervening periods 
of apparently cogent, reality-oriented orientation 
on the other.” —M. J. Stanford. 

6330. Larue, G. H., Painchaud, C. A., & Nadeau, 
Guy. (Hépital Saint-Michel-Archange, Mastai, 
Quebec, Can.) Metabolic variations in schizophre- 
nia. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1950, 62, 581-584.— 
Normals are compared with schizophrenics as to 
metabolic variations. It is found that the percent- 
age of variation from the mean cholesteroi levels is 
higher in the schizophrenic group, the difference be- 
tween the means of total cholesterol variations, al- 
though small, being significant (¢ = 2.30) and the 
difference between the means of cholesterol esters 
variations being even more significant. A definite 
correlation is obtained in the schizophrenic group 
between total cholesterol and cholesterol esters.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


6331. Lechler, Helmut. (Blumenstrasse 8, Heidel- 
berg, Germany.) Die Psychosen der Alten. (The 
psychoses of the elderly.) Arch. Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 
1950, 185, 440-465.—The assumption that every 
psychosis appearing in old age is an ‘‘arteriosclerotic 
or senile dementia” is incorrect and untenable. In 
355 patients over 65 years of age treated in the Psy- 
chiatric Clinic of the University of Heidelberg, 92 
cases actually had cyclothymia, 10 cases mania, and 
30 cases schizophrenia. In all 132 patients had endog- 
enous psychoses. With the transformation of the 
whole body during the 7th and 8th decades endog- 
enous psychoses (cyclothymia and schizophrenia) 
may show up for the first time.— F. C. Sumner. 


6332. Macht, David I. (Sinai Hosp., Baltimore, 
Md.) Pharmacologic reactions of normal and psy- 
chotic blood sera. Sth. med. J., Bgham, 1950, 43, 
1049-1057.—A phytopharmacologic study of normal 
and psychotic individuals is reported with conclu- 
sions as follows: (1) that all true psychoses a a 
phytotoxic influence upon the root growth of Lupinus 
albus seedlings under standardized ecological condi- 
tions. The phytotoxic properties of sera from psy- 
chotic patients are rapidly destroyed by irradiation 
of such sera in vitro with small doses of filtered hard 
X-rays, and this procedure is useful in clinching the 
diagnosis of psychotic blood specimens. In as much 
as over 1200 cases have been already tested by the 
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new method, the phytopharmacologic approach can 
no longer be regarded as of a preliminary and heuris- 
tic nature but promises to become a useful objective 
scientific approach to further studies of the very com- 
plex problem dealing with mental diseases.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


6333. Mott, James M., Jr. (Topeka (Kans.) 
State Hosp.) Rapid recovery from long standing 
illness: a case report. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1950, 
14, 177-182.—A 72 year old woman after 17 years 
of hospitalization with a paranoid psychosis re- 
covered sufficiently to handle satisfactorily a job asa 
companion housekeeper. We should record and 
examine the many recoveries of chronic psychotic 
patients. All functional cases should be considered 
as potentially reversible—W. A. Varvel. 


6334. Piotrowski, Zygmunt, & Lewis, Nolan D. C. 
An experimental Rorschach diagnostic aid for some 
forms of schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 
107, 360-366.—This article offers an experimental 
formula based on the perceptanalytic Rorschach 
method which may be used as an aid in the differ- 
ential diagnosis between psychoneurosis and schizo- 
phrenia. An alpha formula was developed and ap- 
plied to groups of followed and not followed patients. 
It is possible to differentiate these 2 mental disorders 
to a high degree. The applicability of this formula 
is limited however, to about $ of schizophrenic cases. 
4 additional differentiating criteria were devised to 
aid in the differential diagnosis between schizo- 
phrenia and organic cerebral disease—D. E. 
Walton. 


6335. Poloni, Alfredo. (Provincial Psychiatric 
Hosp., Brescia, Italy.) Sul particolare compor- 
tamento dell’intradermoreazione alla colina e all’ace- 
tilcolina in malati affetti da forme schizofreniche. 
(On the peculiar behavior of intradermal reactions 
to choline and to acetylcholine in patients affected 
with schizophrenia.) Rass. Neuropsichiat., 1950, 4, 
351-388.—Results of the present study of intrader- 
mal reactions to choline, acetylcholine, histamine, 
morphine, histidine constitute a valid support for 
the hypothesis of the existence of an acetylcholine 
deficit in schizophrenic patients, a deficit probably 
due to a spoliation of antiparaphylactic nature of 
the organism in choline. Histamine intoxication oc- 
curring in the period, this deficit figures in catatonia. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


6336. Priori, Romolo, & Semerari, Aldo. (Rome 
U., Italy.) L’azione di alcuni anti-istaminici sintetici 
negli stati di agitazione. (The action of some anti- 
histaminic drugs in agitated states). Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1950, 11, 585-590.—The hypnotic 
and sedative effects of anti-histaminic drugs is shown 
in 24 cases of agitated psychotics. They were 
divided into two groups: 14 treated with Neo-anter- 
gan, 10 with Fargan. The data obtained show better 
results with Fargan. The author states the need for 
further research, as to the action or therapeutic use 
of these drugs. Table with conditions and results 
on each of the 24 cases.—A. Manoil. 
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6337. Reitman, Francis. Psychotic art. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1950. x, 180 p. 16s.— 
This survey of the art products of the mentally ill 
is apprananns from a psycho-physiological viewpoint 
which considers such art as reflecting a disturbance 
of the body image of the patient. Experimental and 
clinical evidence is cited in support of such a theory 
which is compared with the explanations of various 
psychopathologic schools. Bibliography of 113 
titles — N. H. Pronko. 


6338. Rosen, John N. The optimum conditions 
for the treatment of schizophrenic psychosis by 
direct analytic therapy. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 
20, 161—162.—Abstract. 


6339. Semerari, Aldo. (U. Rome, Italy.) Recenti 
vedute sull’ereditarieta della schizofrenia. (Recent 
views on the inheritance of schizophrenia.) . Rass. 
Neuropsichiat., 1950, 4, 513-526.—The literature on 
the inheritance of schizophrenia since the middle 
30's is reviewed. Discussions deal with the modality 
of transmission, the presence of a specific hereditary 
gene, or a constitutional disposition. The statistical 
studies demonstrate a higher frequency of schizoidia 
and schizophrenia in the family circle of schizo- 
phrenics, thus supporting the hypothesis of the 
recessive character of schizophrenia.— F. C. Sumner. 


6340. Steinberg, David. (Kings Co. Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) A schizophrenic child. Case 
Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(2), 37-41.—A _six- 


year-old enuretic, withdrawn boy of superior intel- 
ligence often showed irrational and incoherent be- 
havior. The diagnosis of schizophrenia was based 
on his neologistic ideas, his seriously distorted and 
disorganized thinking processes and his retreating 
into his “private world.”—M. J. Stanford. 


6341. Strauss, E. B. (St. Bartholomew's Hosp., 
London, Eng.) The treatment of schizophrenia. 
Med. Pr., 1949, 221, 454—457.—The several etio- 
logical factors in schizophrenia are briefly discussed, 
i.e. psychic, somatic constitutional and genetic, and 
social. Treatments for schizophrenia include ‘‘shock”’ 
therapy, electronarcosis, prefrontal leucotomy, oc- 
cupational therapy and physical training, thera- 
peutic social clubs, and psychotherapy.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


6342. Wexler, Rochelle. (Kings Co. Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Acase of paranoia erotica and/or 
schizophrenia. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(2), 
62-69.—A 39-year-old divorced female with a record 
of two suicide attempts and three previous hospital- 
izations was diagnosed as schizophrenic, paranoid 
type. The patient was considered a repressed, 
hysterical personality with a poorly developed ego 
structure. Her defenses are denial, avoidance and 
projection. Early menopausal fears precipitated a 
paranoid intensification of the frustration of basic 
egocentric and self-indulgent needs.—_M. J. Stan- 
ford. 


(See also abstracts 6213, 6215, 6264, 6308, 6343, 
6572) 
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PsSYCHONEUROSES 


6343. Adler, Shirley. (Kings Co. Hosp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Differential diagnosis in a young male 
artist: psychoneurosis and/or schizophrenia. Case 
Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(2), 48-61.—A 36-year- 
old married male was, upon his first admission, diag- 
nosed psychoneurotic, mixed type while eight 
months later the diagnosis was schizophrenia, mixed 
type. It was felt that in the meantime the patient's 
capacity for experiencing and creating had narrowed, 
his ego had shrunken, his withdrawal and estrange- 
ment from others increased and a general primitiviza- 
tion of personality manifested. He was considered 
an orally fixated and regressed individual with a 
weak ego structure. He was thought to possess 
features “‘suggestive of the schizophrenic’s loss of 
boundaries.""—M. J. Stanford. 

6344. Bergler, Edmund. Neurotic counterfeit- 
sex. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1951. 360 p. 
$5.50.—“Neurotics have produced a _ complete 
travesty of sex, creating a caricature which can only 
be termed ‘counterfeit."" They misuse sex in the 
way of an unconscious expression of completely un- 
related infantile conflicts. The two common neurotic 
caricatures of normal sexual desires are impotence 
and frigidity. These are each given separate treat- 
ment in parts 1 and 2 of the book. Clinical cases are 
richly used as illustrative material.— N. H. Pronko. 

6345. Berndtson, Per. Kultur och neuros. (Cul- 
ture and neurosis.) Menneske og Miljé, 1948, 3, 
118-130.—Culture creates neurosis and, in many 
cases, it is society which is the patient. Conflicts are 
often created in the individual because he is unable 
to find expression for reasonable drives on account of 
obstacles in his cultural environment. Footnote 
references.—M. L. Reymert. 

6346. Dancey, Travis E. Treatment in the ab- 
sence of pensioning for psychoneurotic veterans. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 107, 347-349.—The 
Canadian veteran who is seeking a pension for a 
neurosis does not receive the same consideration by 
the Canadian Pension Commission as does the subject 
of other diseases. Unless positive proof of definite 
exaggeration of symptoms during service exists, the 
illness is termed “‘pre-enlistment in origin’ and com- 
pensation is refused. The advantages of this action 
are indicated. The author describes a plan whereby 
the veteran with a neurosis is offered treatment re- 
gardless of his time or place of service or of his in- 
come, provided it is felt his symptoms might be 
expected to fade after a brief period of therapy. In 
view of the importance and nature of the problem, 
further study along these lines is recommended.— 
D. E. Walton. 

6347. Dane, Paul G. Traumatic psychoneurosis. 
Med. J. Aust., 1950, 1, 266-267.—Shock treatment 
and materialistic traditions are thought responsible 
for the backwardness of Australian psychiatrists in 
the study of psychoanalysis and for the lack of en- 
thusiasm for personal analysis. Soldiers and ex- 
soldiers during 1940 were being treated for various 
psychoneurotic states, particularly traumatic neuro- 
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sis, by means of electroshock. The author calls 
attention to the Freudian explanation of traumatic 
neurosis and to the only rational treatment for such 
disorder namely, restoring to consciousness of the 
lost memory and allowing an appropriate motor re- 
action for the effect. In other words appropriate 
treatment involves abreaction and recall.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

6348. Dawson, W. S. The psychoneurotic in 
industry. Med. J. Aust., 1950, 1, 225-228.—Stages 
in the endeavor to bring about improvement in emo- 
tional instability and other unsatisfactory personal 
relationships in industrial workers have been: (1) 
improvement in the physical conditions under which 
people work; (2) more scientific selection of the 
worker and placement in his job and more careful 
job-analysis; (3) attention to the individual worker 
and his place in the organization. The conditions 
and occurrence of psychoneuroses in industrial 
workers are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

6349. Gilmour, David. (Winson Green Hosp., 
Birmingham, Eng.) Ether: an estimation of its use 
in the treatment of the psychoneuroses. J. ment. 
Sct., 1951, 97, 148-158.—Under ether it is easier to 
induce the patient to realize the relation between his 
symptoms and their cause—in this way it can be 
used as an adjunct of psychotherapy—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6350. Inman, W. S. Observations cliniques sur 
la periodicité morbide. (Clinical observations on 
morbid periodicity.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 21-37.— 
Morbid periodicity seems to be omnipresent, not 
only in the abnormal population but also in the 
population as a whole. Several case histories are 
reported.—G. Besnard. 

6351. Kalinowsky, Lothar B. Problems of war 
neuroses in the light of experiences in other coun- 
tries. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 107, 340-346.— 
The psychiatric management of war neuroses, in- 
cluding preventive measures, disposition, awarding 
of pensions, and other problems, as found in different 
countries, is reported. Neurotic reactions among the 
civilian population during air raids are discussed and 
the problem of neuroses in the postwar period with 
its abnormal living conditions offer some interesting 
points of comparison with the frequency of neuroses 
under the immediate life-threatening war actions. 
A suggestion is made for broader research on some 
of the questions outlined herein and to determine 
their importance for the neurosis problem in general. 
19 references.—R. D. Weits. 

6352. Rado, Sandor. Psychodynamics of de- 
pression from the etiologic point of view. Psychosom. 
Med., 1951, 13, 51-55.—A theory is developed that 


views “. . . depression as a process of miscarried 
repair. To a healthy person a serious loss is a 
challenge. He meets the emergency by calming his 


emotions, marshalling his remaining resources, and 
increasing his adaptive efficiency. Depressive repair 
miscarries because it results in the exact opposite. 
Anachronistically, this repair presses the obsolete 
adaptive pattern of alimentary maternal dependence 
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into service and by this regressive move it incapaci- 
tates the patient still more.”—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


6353. Suessmilch, Frederick L. (Kings Co. 
Hosp., Brooklyn, N. Y.) Germophobia in an 
adolescent boy. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 


1(2), 42-47.—A 12-year-old withdrawn boy of 
superior intelligence showed fear of germs. The 
tentative diagnosis of primary behavior disorder, 
neurotic traits, phobias, was on his marked 
disturbance. It was felt he internalized his strong 
conflicts and struggle in order to suppress his ag- 
gression. He was considered fantasy-ridden on an 
obsessional basis, utilizing withdrawal tendencies 
and frightened by his own impulses, and attempts to 
disown and deny sexual promptings.—M. J. Stan- 
ford. 

6354. Valenstein, A. F., Michaels, J. J., & Evje, 
M. Aspects of character in the neurotic veteran. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 76-79.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

6355. Wallman, Leigh S. Psychoneurosis in in- 
dustry. Med. J. Aust., 1950, 1, 228-232.—Causes of 
the high frequency of psychoneuroses in our indus- 
trial age and particularly in industrial workers are 
discussed in relation to the nature of industry and 
industrial society as they are related to human needs 
and capacities.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 6215, 6292, 6310) 
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6356. [Anon.] The abc’s of psychosomatic 
medicine. Menninger Quart., 1950, 4(4), 9-12.— 
“Psychosomatic medicine is simply an approach to 
the sick patient as a whole person rather than as a 
person with a localized ‘disease’. As such it tends 
to be a fusion of all fields of medicine.” It demands 
a cooperation between specialists as well as a more 
generalized outlook on the part of the individual 
physician.— W. A. Varvel. 


6357. Arnott, D. W. H. Psychiatric aspects of 
dyspepsia in soldiers. Med. J. Aust., 1950, 1, 143- 
145.—In a series of 418 soldier patients referred for 
psychiatric consultation, 36 or 8.5% had dyspeptic 
symptoms. All these dyspeptics were suffering from 
anxiety hysteria, none having a psychotic association. 
It is held that these dyspeptics were essentially cases 
of neurosis in which the unresolved emotional tension 
had spilled forth through the gastric and intestinal 
systems.— F. C. Sumner. 


6358. Chuster, Moysés. Astenia neuro-circula- 
t6éria. (Neuro-circulatory asthenia.) Hosp., Rio de 
J., 1950, 37, 621-629.—From a review of the litera- 
ture and from the author’s own observations of neu- 
rocirculatory asthenia, it is concluded that neuro- 
circulatory asthenia is a cardiac neurosis, i.e., a psy- 
chosomatic disorder appearing in either sex between 
the ages 20 and 40, due primarily to anxiety and 
manifesting itself clinically in precordial pain, dys- 
pnea, palpitations, etc. The emotional history of 
patient should be gone into and treatment should be 
of a psychotherapeutic nature.—F. C. Sumner. 
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6359. Cleveland, D. E. H. (603-606 Medical- 
Dental Bldg., Vancouver, B. C.) The psychogenic 
aspect of dermatologic therapy. Canad. med. Ass. 
J., 1950, 62, 122-127.—Attention is called to the 
role of emotional disturbances and personality in the 
etiology of skin affections. It is, however, main- 
tained that these psychic factors are not the sole 
causal factor but more commonly prepare a propiti- 
ous terrain for the sprouting of dermatologic lesion. 
The emotional life of the patient should be explored, 
explanation should be given the patient before medi- 
caments of just how emotions can cause lesions of the 
skin so that the relief from symptoms may not be 
ascribed by the patient to the medicament. Medi- 
caments should be palliative and not the cause of the 
cure. Psychotherapy is above all the treatment of 
choice.— F. C. Sumner. 


6360. Duncan, Charles H., Stevenson, Ian P., & 
Wolff, Harold G. Life situations, emotions, and 
exercise tolerance. Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 
36-50.—A close correlation is reported between the 
em, ‘tional state and the resting level of cardiovascu- 
lar activity. A similar relationship is found between 
the circulatory response to exercise and the emotional 
state. These findings are discussed in terms of con- 
trol groups, neurocirculatory asthenia patients, and 
structural heart disease patients.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

6361. Edwards, A. T. Psychological implications 
of dysmenorrhoea and the menopause. Med. J. 
Aust., 1950, 1, 178-181.—Dysmenorrhoea and the 
menopause are considered from the psychological 
viewpoint. The former is regarded mainly as an 
expression of psychosexual immaturity and guilt. 
The latter is influenced by various phenomena as- 
sociated with the older period of life. Both dysmen- 
orrhoea and the menopause are to be considered as 
expressions of patient’s total personality.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

6362. Ham, George C., Alexander, Franz, & 
Carmichael, Hugh T. A psychosomatic theory of 
thyrotoxicosis. Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 18-35.— 
An analysis of interviews with 24 Graves’ disease 
patients, aiming to determine characteristic psycho- 
dynamic constellations, is presented. The authors 
‘. . « propose to demonstrate that significant ex- 
ternal events produce a specific dynamic response, 
clinically observed as thyrotoxicosis, which is deter- 
mined by the life-long personality development of 
the patient.’’ 61-item bibliography.—J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 

6363. Kepecs, Joseph G., Rabin, Albert, & Robin, 
Milton. Atopic dermatitis. Psychosom. Med., 1951, 
13, 1-9.—20 cases of atopic dermatitis were classified 
into two groups: emotionally labile and rigid. The 
labile group had a longer history of dermatitis. The 
cases were characterized by heterosexual conflicts, 
and suppressed weeping (expressing a desire to over- 
come separation from the mother) was a prominent 
symptom. Itching and scratching were manifesta- 
tions of anger. 15 references.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

6364. Kepecs, Joseph G., Robin, Milton, & Brun- 
ner, Matthew J. Relationship between certain 
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emotional states and exudation into the skin. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1951, 13, 10-17.—A technic for meas- 
urement of fluctuations in the rate of exudation into 
the skin is described. In both normal and skin dis- 
ease patients a sharp rise in fluid level occurs with 
weeping. There is a drop with relaxation. Anti- 
histamine drugs reduce moistness and fluctuation in 
rate of flow. The possible relation of these and other 
findings to clinical edema of the skin is discussed.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

6365. Kinross-Wright, Vernon. (Charlotte (N. 
C.) Mental Hygiene Clinic.) The rediscovery of psy- 
chosomatic medicine. N. C. med. J., 1950, 11, 
621-626.—After brief review of the long past of psy- 
chosomatic medicine, the author stresses the im- 
portance of psychosomatic medicine of today and ex- 
plains briefly its basic tenets, particularly the organ 
choice as due to weakness of the particular organ; 
the role of the individual's basic personality-struc- 
ture; and the role of emotional constellations.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

6366. Kolb, Lawrence C. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Breathlessness, palpitation, and dizziness 
as psychosomatic symptoms. JN. C. med. J., 1950, 
11, 545-550.—The symptoms of hyperventilation 
syndrome, and anxiety as a cause of most cases of 
hyperventilation are discussed. Anxiety is defined 
as a state of tension which occurs when one is in 
anticipation of an unfavorable estimate by some 
other significant person. 3 specific cases are pre- 
sented to illustrate methods of management of psy- 
choneurotic hyperventilation.— F. C. Sumner. 

6367. Mellick, A. Convergence deficiency. Brit. 
J. Ophthal., 1950, 34, 41-46.—The results of treat- 
ment of 88 cases of convergence deficiency are de- 
scribed. The question is raised whether convergence 
deficiency is a psychosomatic manifestation, and sug- 
gestions are made for further research.—A. Weider. 

6368. Moon, A. A. Dysmenorrhoea and the 
climacteric: psychosomatic assessment and treat- 
ment. Med. J. Aust., 1950, 1, 174-178.—Many of 
the phenomena of primary dysmenorrhoea and the 
climacteric can be explained on a somatic basis. 
Increased knowledge of anatomy and biochemistry 
will result in less emphasis on psychogenic factors. 
Until such time as more is known of the role of bio- 
chemical changes in psychoneurosis and more exact 
knowledge is available on the nervous and chemical 
control of the uterus, evaluation and treatment of 
dysmenorrhoea and the climacteric will remain 
difficult. For the present each patient must be as- 
sessed psychologically, medically, and gynecologi- 
cally. Excess medication, too early resort to surgery, 
and over-emphasis on psychogenic causes are not in 
the best interests of the patient.— F. C. Sumner. 

Pro- 


6369. Murray, Neville, & Bierer, Joshua. 
longed sneezing: a case report. Psychosom. Med., 
1951, 13, 56-58.—“‘The case of a boy who suffered 
from continuous sneezing for 33 days is discussed. 
An extreme form of allergy was exhibited, but the 
standard treatment against it failed." Evidence 


suggested emotional stress might be the cause and 
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when this was removed the sneezing stopped.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


6370. Reboul, Jean. La médecine psychosoma- 
tique oculaire. (Ocular psychosomatic medicine.) 
Psyché, 1951, 6, 38-56.—Many ocular pathological 
symptoms have a psychological cause. Several case 
histories are reviewed.—G. Besnard. 


6371. Sadler, Harrison, & Rubin, Sidney. Ob- 
servations in treatment of patients with psychoso- 
matic disorders using subshock insulin in a group 
setting. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 107, 350-356.— 
A plan designed to give maximum treatment to a 
group of psychosomatic cases who were so disabled 
by their anxiety that they could not relate themselves 
in a therapeutic stiuation, is described. In addition 
to daily subshock insulin, the patients continued 
regular psychotherapy interviews with their ward 
psychiatrists and participated in a prescribed daily 
routine. The observations of the psychiatric team 
are reported. It is indicated that there should bea 
trained, correlator-observer in programs for treating 
patients in a large therapeutic milieu for the indi- 
vidual psychotherapist is often not aware of his 
patient’s actions-in-living.—R. D. Wetts. 

6372. Tabor, George L., Jr. Intractable post- 
operative diplopia. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1950, 
44, 517-522.—A case of intractable postoperative 
diplopia (“horror fusionis’’), which the writer be- 
lieves to be primarily psychogenic in origin, is re- 
ported. The literature is reviewed, and four factors 
are stressed.— S. Ross. 


(See also abstract 6008) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


6373. Bennett, A. E. (2000 Dwight Way, Berkeley 
4, Calif.) Accident proneness in multiple sclerosis. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 198-210.—A review of 
an extensive literature, 17 court decisions, 3 cases 
from his own medicolegal experience, lead to the con- 
clusion that no scientific evidence exists to show that 
multiple sclerosis is caused or aggravated by trauma 
although accident-proneness is definitely related to 
the personality and neurologic effects of this condi- 
tion. 32 references.— N. H. Pronko. 


6374. Berger, Clyde C., & Giden, Francis M. 
The semantic reactions of the adult cerebral palsied. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1950, 4, 102-105; 135.—A 
consideration in semantic terms of the significance of 
the concept of cerebral palsy to society and to the 
cerebral palsied individual.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. 
Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 

6375. Burton-Bradley, Claudia. Infantile cerebral 
palsy. Med. J. Aust., 1949, 1, 413-414.—The dis- 
tribution, etiology, history of its onset, clinical types, 
pathological physiology, treatment, and diagnosis 
of infantile cerebral palsy are discussed. Three 
points are stressed in the approach to the problem: 
(1) Diagnose early; (2) investigate the child’s intel- 
ligence and special senses and etiology of the malady; 
(3) educate and treat those with IQ of 70 or above; 














treat and train those with IQ of 70 to 50; direct those 
with IQ below 50 to a mental hospital.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


6376. Cattell, James P. A psychodynamic study 
of topectomy patients; preliminary report. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1950, 107, 373-377.—Abbreviated sum- 
maries of clinical and dynamic material of 5 patients 
on whom topectomy was performed are reported and 
discussed. The qualitative differences between pre- 
and post-operative observations are given. The 
basic personality is probably not altered qualita- 
tively. The amount of change in a given patient in 
this group is, in part, dependent on the pre-illness 
level of integration and functioning, the severity of 
the illness and the degree of associated incapacity. 
—D. E. Walton. 


6377. Crown, Sidney. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Psychological changes following prefrontal 
leucotomy: a review. J. ment. Sct., 1951, 97, 49-83. 
—Clinical studies are evaluated and studies using 
psychological tests given special attention, with 
grouping under intelligence tests, general and special, 
and personality. It is concluded that Binet and full 
Wechsler scores are affected. Changes on the 
Porteus Mazes are likely, but not so on the Kohs or 
Alexander Passalong, unless it be a rise rather than a 
decline in score. Abstraction may or not be affected, 
depending on the test used. 102-item bibliography. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


6378. Hawke, Wm. A., & Donohue, Wm. L. 
Bilateral symmetrical necrosis of the corpora striata ; 
report of a fatal case and reference to a possible syn- 
drome of the corpora striata. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1951, 113, 20-39.—Clinical and pathological findings 
in a case of bilateral symmetrical necrosis of the 
corpora striata are noted. On the basis of this case 
and five somewhat similar cases from the literature, 
a tentative syndrome of the corpus striatum is 
described. The syndrome appears most commonly 
after a febrile illness of indefinite localization.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


6379. Helman, Z. (Service Neurochirurgical Ste- 
Anne, Paris, France.) Le Rorschach en rapport 
avec l’evolution de ’EEG chez quelques enfants 
épileptiques. (The Rorschach in connection with 
change of the EEG in some epileptic children.) 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 351.—Abstract. 


6380. Holmes, Gordon. Pure word blindness. 
Folia Psychiat. Neurol. Neurochirurgica Neerland- 
ica, 1950, 53, 279-288.—Reported is the case of an 
intelligent, well-educated man of 72 years, a medical 
practitioner, whose memory was intact for his age 
and who suffered a right-sided partial hemianopia, 
a mild degree of spatial disorientation, a disturbance 
in color vision, and a loss of ability to read, i.e., 
wordblindness. This wordblindness is characterized 
both by the author and by the subject himself. Ob- 
servations on alexia from the liteature are compared 
herewith. It is thought that areas of softening in the 
left occipital lobe chiefly in its basal part is causal 
factor and the coincidence of right-sided hemianopia 
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would speak in favor of such an hypothesis.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

6381. Johns, R. J.. & Himwich, H. E. (Army 
Chemical Center, Md.) A central action of some anti- 
histamines ; correction of forced circling movements 
and of seizure brain waves produced by the intra- 
carotid injection of di-isopropyl fluorophosphate 
(DFP). Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 107, 367-372.— 
In a previous investigation it was found that Ben- 
adryl (diphenhydramine) and Dramamine (diphen- 
hydramine 8-chlorotheophyllinate) were able to 
correct behavioral disturbances induced by DFP. 
To ascertain which pharmacological mechanism was 
involved in the corrective effects of Benadryl and 
Dramamine, and to study the effects of the various 
antihistamine drugs upon seizure patterns, the 
authors instituted an experiment using an additional 
number of antihistamines. The results of this ex- 
periment are described. 19 references.—R. D. 
Weitz. 


6382. McFie, J., Piercy, M. F., & Zangwill, O. L. 
(National Hosp., Queen Square, Lond.) Visual- 
spatial agnosia associated with lesions of the right 
cerebral hemisphere. Brain, 1950, 73, 167-190.— 
8 cases are reported in which gross disturbance in 
the perception of spatial relationships and in the 
execution of constructional tasks under visual con- 
trol. The lesion was exclusively or predominantly 
right-sided in all cases and the post mortem findings 
are presented in 4 of the cases. These findings point 
to the right occipito-parietal region of the cortex as 
predominantly involved.— F. C. Sumner. 

6383. Masland, R. L., & Rosenblum, M. (Bow- 
man Gray Sch. Med., Winston-Salem, N. C.) Sub- 
jective symptoms in temporal lobe disease—their 
enhancment by anticonvulsant therapy. ££G clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 357.—Abstract. 

6384. O’Flanagan, P. M., Timothy, J. I., & Gibson, 
H. G. (Hill End Hosp., St. Albans, Eng.) Further 
observations on the use of combined photic and 
chemically induced cortical dysrhythmia in psychi- 
atry. J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 174-190.—Intermittent 
photic stimulation with flash frequency varying from 
10 to 30 per second is reinforced by intravenous in- 
jection to produce a myoclonic response. Subjective 
experiences, such as seeing colored patterns, sensa- 
tions of cold or warmth, feelings of thirst, nightmar- 
ish dreams, feeling of something about to happen, 
illusory conversations are reported and correlations 
with EEG records given.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6385. Raney, Aidan A. (1136 W. 6th Street, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif.), Raney, Rupert B., & Hunter, 
C.R. Facialgia (atypical facial neuralgia) ; report of 
cases associated with tic douloureux. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1951, 113, 223-236.—The type and distribution 
of pain in “‘facialgia’’ suggest a cervical origin which 
clinical and experimental observations support. 
Failure to recognize the primary lesion and its sec- 
ondary effects has led to skepticism about the cervi- 
cal origin of these pains. Following surgical relief, 
the patient may nevertheless complain of facialgia. 
This is believed to be the result of fear of return of tic 








6386-6396 


douloureux, worry resulting from the profession's 
failure to provide a satisfactory explanation for the 
origin of the pain and hope of return of facial sensa- 
tions.— N. H. Pronko. 

6386. Reinhold, Margaret. (National Hosp., 
Queen Square, London.) A case of auditory agnosia. 
Brain, 1950, 73, 203-223.—A patient is described 
who suffered from a defective understanding of 
sounds including speech and music, although her 
hearing was not impaired.—F. C. Sumner. 

6387. Scott, H. M., Morrill, C. C., Alberts, J. O., 
& Roberts, Elmer. The “shaker” fowl—a sex-linked 
semi-lethal nervous disorder. J. Hered., 1950, 41, 
255-—257.—One original sire mated with 16 females 
produced 332 offspring. Of the male progeny 26 
exhibited the “‘shaker”’ or nervous tremor condition 
in the head; of the 241 females, 128 were “‘shakers.” 
The majority of the males died before 14 weeks, 
while a few females lived to sexual maturity. Af- 
flicted chicks seldom survived beyond the first week 
of life. The primary lesion in “shakers’”’ appears to 
be ‘‘a degeneration and ultimate necrosis and disap- 
pearance of cerebellar Purkinje cells unaccompanied 
by significant demyelination or inflammatory 
changes.”" The symptoms varied in severity with 
the degree of destruction of the Purkinje cells. A 
plate showing cerebellar degeneration accompanies 
the article.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

6388. Shinners, B. M., Krauss, R. F., & Maddi- 
gan, C. (Children’s Hosp., Buffalo, N. Y.) High 
beta rhythm in children, its clinical significance. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 360.—Abstract. 

6389. Sogliani, Giorgio. (Provincial Neuropsy- 
chiatric Hosp., Pavia, Italy.) Psicochirurgia. (Psy- 
chosurgery.) Rass. Neuropsichiat., 1950, 4, 455- 
493.—A synthetic review of the literature on psy- 
chosurgery is presented under the following topics: 
history; anatomo-physiology of the prefrontal lobe; 
mechanism of operative action; various operative 
techniques; pre- and post-operative care; authoriza- 
tion for psychosurgical intervention; results; indica- 
tions; contra-indications; psychosurgery and biologi- 
cal therapy; complications and mortality; alterations 
of personality ; neurovegetative and humoral modifica- 
tions; anatomo-pathological alterations. 88 refer- 
ences.— F. C. Sumner. 

6390. Vidor, Martha. (Liverpool U., Eng.) Per- 
sonality changes following prefrontal leucotomy as 
reflected by the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory and the results of psychometric testing. 
J. ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 159-173.—Changes on 
MMPI scores and their significance are reported for 
21 cases. Analysis of items on which there were 
changes showed strong trend to change on items 
relating to mood and those referring to unreality, 
daydreaming, imaginary companions, and hallucina- 
tions. A group of items, clustered to form a morality 
scale, is given, and shows some change following the 
operation. Some significant changes in familial 
attitudes were also shown. It is concluded that the 


MMPI is sensitive to personality changes after 
lobotomy.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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6391. Weinschenk, Curt. (U. Marburg, Ger- 
many.) Der neue Begriff der Vorgestalt und die 
Hirnpathologie ; Erwiderung auf‘die Arbeit von Con- 
rad; tiber den Begriff der Vorgestalt. (The new 
notion of fore-gestalt and brain pathology; a reply 
to the work of Conrad: on the notion of fore-gestalt.) 
Nervenarzt, 1950, 21, 452-453.—Conrad’s concept of 
fore-gestalt (22: 5191) as applied to brain pathology 
is criticized as a false interpretation of Sander’s 
original notion of fore-gestalt.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 5943) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


6392. Browne, R. C., Beck, I. F., & Saint, E. G. 
(U. Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng.) A com- 
parative study of coal miners’ nystagmus. Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1950, 34, 601-620.—A clinical, occupa- 
tional, and social survey of 47 coal miners certified 
with nystagmus five years before, has been made, 
and the results compared with a similar study upon 
volunteer normal miners of comparable ages and oc- 
cupations. It is suggested that the nature of the 
symptoms warrants the anxiety displayed, and the 
subsequent unemployment and financial hardship, 
the depression.—A. Weider. 

6393. Chalfen, Leo. (Kings Co. Hosp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Repression of blindness in a senescent 
male. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(2), 31-36. 
—A 62 year old male with signs of results of a stroke, 
hypertension, effects of excessive alcoholism and 
cortical blindness was considered a narcissistic, in- 
adequate individual. His deteriorated state lessened 
his control and accentuated his pre-morbid personal- 
ity trends. The denial of his blindness served the 
purpose of repressing guilt feelings about unwhole- 
some living or deviation from his mother’s teachings. 
—M. J. Stanford. 

6394. Curtis, James W. Administration of the 
Purdue Pegboard test to blind individuals. duc. 
psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 329-331.—The Purdue 
Pegboard Test was administered to 70 blind indi- 
viduals with ‘“‘minor modifications in administrative 
technique.”"’ Tentative norms in terms of percentiles 
are cited.—J/. E. Horrocks. 

6395. Girdiiren, Siireyya. (U. Ankara, Turkey.) 
Day-blindness. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1950, 34, 563- 
567.—Day-blindness is associated with color-blind- 
ness, amblyopia, and often with nystagmus. There 
is no evidence of optic atrophy to explain the impair- 
ment of vision. Incidence is greater among males 
than among females, and in most cases consanguin- 
ity is found. The disease is congenital and remains 
stationary. As mental disorders are frequently as- 
sociated with the syndrome, this disease presents a 
clinical picture similar to retinitis pigmentosa; and 
in some cases typical retinal pigmentation has been 
found. Day-blindness is generally supposed to be 
due to impairment of cone function.—A. Weider. 

6396. Leeson, Lavell H. (925 W. Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B. C.) Hearing defects in children. 
Canad. med. Ass. J., 1950, 62, 167-169.—Heredity 
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is responsible for only 25% of deafness in children. 
Early diseases of childhood are es for 75%. 
Ordinarily these deaf children will not be able to 
learn to speak. Early detection of the hard-of-hear- 
ing child, early training, and early medical attention 
are vitally important. Institutionalization of hard- 
of-hearing children should be avoided.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


6397. Twersky, Victor. Flashsounds and aural 
constructs for the blind. Physics Today, 1951, 
4(3), 10-16.—Devices for projecting sound which on 
reflection from objects is heard by the operator are 
described. These sound probes have been devised 
primarily for the use of the blind. Problems in their 
use are discussed.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 6509, 6543) 
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6398. [Anon.] Bibliografija pedagoshke shtampe. 
(Biolography of pedagogical publications.) Bel- 
grade: Shtamparija Prosveta, 1948. 75 p.—A 
compilation of current pedagogical literature in 
Jugoslavia.—I. D. London. 

6399. Cummings, Howard. (Ed.) Improving 
human relations through classroom, school, and 
community activities. Washington, D. C.: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1949. vi, 158 p. 
50¢.—The publication is divided into three main 
sections entitled, respectively, Educational principles 
for better human relations, Human relations in the 
curriculum, and Human relations in the total school 
program. Each section consists of a group of articles 
written by different persons in the areas of education 
and social psychology. Most of the material is re- 
printed from various other journals. One, for ex- 
ample, describes some research conducted in Group 
Dynamics at a workshop-laboratory in Bethel, 
Maine. The delegates themselves came from differ- 
ent occupational groups but all had one common ex- 
perience—each held a job in which one of the re- 
quirements was the training of other persons. Some 
other articles describe techniques used in studying or 
teaching tolerance. 31 references.—A. C. Schmehl. 


6400. Degan, Mary Pauline. Student admittance 
and placement in regional Catholic high schools. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1950. xviii, 169 p. $2.00.—362 schools dis- 
tributed over 38 states and the District of Columbia 
comprise the sample for this study. Chapter 1 
analyzes admission practices. Placement procedures 
for the assignment of students to appropriate cur- 
ricula, and facilities for readjustment and remedia- 
tion are discussed in Chapter 2. In Chapter 3 are 
presented problems of placement as experienced by 
the administrators of the schools contacted, together 
with their proposals of solutions to these problems. 
Chapter 4 assembles basic principles of education 
and relates them to the factual data of this study. 
A general summary and conclusion comprise Chapter 
5.—R. C. Strassburger. 


6397-6405 


6401. Harde, Otto. Neue Unterrichtspraxis auf 
psychologischer Grundlage. (New, psychologically 
oriented practices in education.) Dortmund, Ger- 
many: Lambert Lensing, 1949. 63 p.—Pertinent 
findings in educational and developmental psychology 
are summarized in terms of applicability to specific 
class room situations. The author stresses the re- 
sponsibility of the school in maintaining the mental 
health of children and adolescents. The value of 
utilizing psychological research in the school system 
is cited.—H. P. David. 

6402. Stephenson, Harry W., Jr. Plain English. 
U. S. Army Combat Forces J., 1950, 1(2), 38-39.— 
In 1948 the Chief of Army Field Forces directed that 
training literature should be clear and understand- 
able, and recommended Flesch’s The Art of Plain 
Talk as a guide. A few statements from the latter 
and from Flesch’s more recent The Art of Readable 
Writing are cited. Quotations from old and new 
training manuals written at the Fort Benning In- 
fantry School illustrate the change in language and 
style that has ensued from the application of 
Flesch’s principles.— N. R. Bartlett. 

6403. Valentine, C. W. Psychology and its bear- 
ing on education. London: Methuen, 1950. xvi, 
674 p. 18s.—Introductory text covering broad 
range of topics on aspects of psychology in education 
treated in 36 chapters. Points of general agreement 
among psychologists, especially British, are em- 
phasized throughout, and applications to the educa- 
tion of children are discussed. Typical of the 
breadth of the book are chapters devoted to aesthetic 
education (3 chapters, covering visual art, music, and 
poetry), vocational guidance, atypical children, 
imagination and fluency, play, and the mind-body 
problem. As a comprehensive treatment of psy- 
chology, the presentation is not confined to child- 
study, or to narrow classroom methods, but intro- 
duces adult experiences and problems. Appendix on 
statistical concepts and methods.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


6404. Carter, Homer L. J. (Western Michigan 
Coll., Kalamazoo.) A combined oral reading and psy- 
chogalvanic response technique for investigating 
certain reading abilities of college students. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 267—269.—20 superior and 
20 inferior readers were picked on the basis of their 
scores on the reading portion of the Ohio State Psy- 
chological Examination. The subjects were then 
given portions of the Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs 
Test and during the reading period a “Maico Psy- 
chometer” was used to measure changes in palmar 
skin resistance. The findings indicated that average 
changes in palmar skin resistance cannot be expected 
to differentiate superior and inferior readers except 
as the material becomes comparatively more difficult. 
—C. G. Browne. 

6405. Cottingham, Harold F. The predictive value 
of certain paper and pencil mechanical aptitude tests 
in relation to woodworking achievement of junior 
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high school boys. In Studies in Education, Abstracts 
of theses, 1945-1949, Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 
1950, 26, 5—-10.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


6406. Dubosson, Jacques. Exercices sensoriels 
(Sensory exercises.) Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 
n.d. 50 p. 1 fr. 80. (Cah. Pédag. exp. Psychol. 
Enfant, No. 6.)—This collection of exercises is in- 
tended to improve the sensory education of children 
by visual and other exercises to develop observation, 
fix attention and improve memory and reasoning in 
both normal and backward children, in groups of 8 to 
15, by means of such activities as localizing and 
recognizing sounds, estimating length, copying 
symbols and designs, recognizing objects, odors, 
colors, pictured absurdities and verbal associations. 

G. E. Bird. 

6407. Edwards, A. S. (U. Georgia, Athens.) A 
universal ethic and the teaching of moral character. 
Sch. & Soc., 1949, 69(1777), 45-46.—"“This paper pre- 
sents, first a summary of the results of an objective 
study of the various ethics of many peoples; second 
suggestions, . . . of some of the many ways of 
teaching moral principles. . . ."" The presentation 
is under the heading of “A Universal Ethic” and 


‘Teaching Character.” 33 suggestions for teaching 
character in formal and informal situations are made. 
—R. S. Waldrop. 


6408. Faison, Edmund W. J. (George Washing- 
ton U., Washington, D.C.) Readability of children’s 
textbooks. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 42, 43-51.— 
38 textbooks, used in two city school systems, were 
evaluated for “reading ease’ (RE) and “human 
interest’ (HI). The score for RE was based on the 
number of syllables per word and on sentence length. 
HI was based on the average per cent of personal 
words and personal sentences. Slightly different 
patterns were shown for the two cities, and certain 
fairly consistent trends appeared among the different 
subjects taught. Mathematics books, for instance, 
had a lower score for reading ease than literature 
texts. Mathematics, science and history books 
scored lower than English or literature books in 
human interest. Some differences were noted from 
grade to grade.—E. B. Mallory. 


6409. Fitch, Mildred L., Drucker, A. J., & Norton, 
J. A., Jr. (Purdue U., Lafayetie, Ind.) Frequent 
testing as a motivating factor in large lecture classes. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 42, 1-20.—Weekly quizzes, 
which were marked but which did not contribute to 
the students’ grades, were given to one section of 
198 students in a lecture course in Government. A 
control section of 97 students received instruction 
and opportunities for discussion similar to those of 
the experimental group, but did not take weekly 
quizzes. The records of all 91 eligible cases from the 
control section and from a random sample of 91 cases 
from the experimental group were analysed. The 
frequently quizzed students attended more volun- 
tary discussion groups, and showed significantly 
higher achievement even after the profits from such 
attendance were accounted for. The effect of the 
weekly quizzes appears to be increased motivation, 
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resulting in greater effort and in superior achieve- 
ment.—Z. B. Mallory. 


6410. Frizzle, Arnold Luther. A study of some of 
the influences of Regents requirements and exami- 
nations in French. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1950, 
No. 964, ix, 154 p.—A discussion of trends in the 
teaching of modern languages and New York State 
requirements in French, and an evaluation of Regents 
examinations in French which includes a content 
analysis and comparison with various objective tests 
of French. A discussion is included of the use made 
of the examinations, their influence on the teaching 
of French in New York State and a questionnaire 
survey of the opinions of teachers of French in 
secondary schools.—J. EZ. Horrocks. 


6411. Lauro, Louis, & Perry, James D. (City 
Coll. New York.) Academic achievements of veter- 
ans and non-veterans at the City College of New 
York. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 42, 31-42.—The 
average grade-point differences between pre- and 
post-service periods of college attendance by 227 
veterans were ascertained, and the records of these 
students compared with those of non-veterans in the 
same classes. In technology the veteran’s post- 
service grades surpassed significantly those of non- 
veterans, although before military service, they had 
done less well and were lower in mean scholastic 
aptitude. For all veteran groups, the post-service 
achievement was higher than pre-service achieve- 
ment. Comparison between veteran and non-veteran 
records indicated that age was not the only factor 
contributing to this improvement.—Z. B. Mallory. 


6412. Matteson, Ross. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) The efficacy of a refresher training 
program for veterans entering college. J. educ. Res., 
1950, 44, 231-234.—A one-term refresher training 
program was designed for returned service men in 
1946. By the 1949 fall term, of the 269 students 
originally enrolled 2 had graduated and 67 were cur- 
rently enrolled. The rate of dropping out decreased 
after the first year. When compared with a control 
group, results for those in the refresher training 
program indicate that some marginal prospects can 
be “salvaged” by this means.—M. Murphy. 


6413. Phillips, Marjorie, & Summers, Dean. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Bowling norms and 
learning curves for college women. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hith, 1950, 21, 377-385.— Bowling norms 
for college women and analyses of learning curves in 
this sport are reported. Scores were collected for 
3634 students at 22 colleges and universities. The 
authors report a need for the establishment of norms 
at different levels of bowling ability. They found 
that after 25 lines bowled during class instructional 
periods, the ability groups were significantly differ- 
ent from each other in regard to bowling skill. They 
also report differences in the character of learning at 
different levels of ability. Insufficient cases weakened 
some of the norms according to the investigators. 
Tables of norms and directions for use are included. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 




















6414. Roller, Samuel. (U. Geneva, Switzerland.) 
Les enseignements d’une dictée. (Instruction from 
dictation.) Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, n.d. 50 p. 
1 fr. 80. (Cah. Pédag. exp. Psychol. Enfant, No. 5.) 
—A test was derived for grades 4 to 7 to determine 
objectively the spelling level of Geneva pupils at the 
end of the school year, and to discover the spelling 
knowledge of the same individual pupils, in order to 
suggest modifications of the course of study, the 
preparation of suitable exercises to overcome any 
difficulties, and to organize new investigations to 
clear up certain obscure points. Faults of pronunci- 
ation were numerous, especially in year 4. To 
remedy this, special exercises were recommended. 
It was found that written material should be read, 
copied and correctly pronounced. Spelling is learned 
not by memorization of rules, but by repetition and 
association.—G. E. Bird. 

6415. Schultz, Douglas G. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) The com oye! of 
scores from three mathematics tests of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Psychometrika, 1950, 
15, 369-384.—Groups of candidates were matched by 
means of a regression technique which is described. 
On the average, students of similar ability made com- 
parable scores on the mathematical section of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and on the Comprehensive 
Mathematics Test. Average scores of candidates 
who took the Intermediate Mathematics Test were 
substantially higher than those of comparable stu- 
dents who took either of the other two. More 
mathematical training and more recent training were 
both found to be positively related to scores on the 
mathematical section of the S.A. Test and on the 
I.M. Test. The effect of recency was lower than 
expected.— M. O. Wilson. 


6416. Traxler, Arthur E. Intercorrelations and 
validity of scores on three reading tests. Educ. Rec. 
Bull., 1951, No. 56, 79-89.—The purpose was to 
find to what extent the Cooperative, Diagnostic and 
Iowa reading tests measure similar aspects of read- 
ing ablity, to what degree the three tests are corre- 
lated with one another; and what is the validity of 
each test. It was found that all three have consider- 
able validity for the measurement of reading achieve- 
ment for boys. No one test is distinctly superior to 
the other two although the Cooperative test cor- 
responds more closely with teachers’ judgments of 
pupils’ ability.—G. E. Bird. 


(See also abstracts 5825, 6554) 


INTERESTS, AttirupEs & HasBits 


6417. Aaronson, B. S. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Lack of money and the veteran’s with- 
drawal from school. Sch. & Soc., 1949, 69 (1776), 
28-31.—The author reports here in part the results 
of a continuous study of causes of withdrawal among 
veterans. Over the period of a year 3,030 question- 
naires were submitted with approximately 46% 
replies tabulated on 3 pertinent questions. 7 tables 
summarize the results. The results of the study 
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show that, “as the cost of living rose, the stipend 
provided under the G. I. Bill became more and 
more inadequate . . . more and more veterans were 
forced to leave school.” The time of arrival of 
checks was not an important factor, the most import- 
ant being insufficient amount. The study further 
“suggests that a similar process of leaving school 
may be going on among non-veteran students. e 
—R. S. Waldrop. 

6418. Brody, David S. (Montana State U., 
Missoula.) A genetic study of sociality patterns of 
college women. Educ. psychol., Measmt, 1950, 10, 
$13-520.—A description of an exploratory study of 
“some of the underlying factors determining social- 
ity patterns” of 140 freshmen women living together 
in a Montana State University dormitory. Data 
were gathered by means of sociometry, a question- 
naire about parents, and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6419. Collings, Miller R. (Citizenship Education 
Study, Detroit, Mich.) Exploring your community: 
a direct experience study. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 
225-—230.—A questionnaire listing 67 opportunities 
to acquire direct experiences in and around Detroit 
was given 4505 boys and girls in grades 6A, 9A, and 
12A. Results indicated that teachers can not assume 
that their pupils have had large numbers of direct 
experiences. Pupils had most experiences with rec- 
reational and cultural activities, least with govern- 
mental activities. Most direct experiences were 
provided through the home; schools did not make 
sufficient use of these opportunities. Socio-economic 
status was not related to amount of direct experi- 
ence.—M. Murphy. 


6420. Cross, Orrin H. (U. Alabama, University.) 
A study of faking on the Kuder Preference Record. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 271-277.—Some 
600 students in 4 of the 5 high schools of a large 
southern city were administered the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record. The high and low scoring individuals 
on each scale (181 males, 183 females) were read- 
ministered the test with instructions to ‘‘fake’’ an 
interest in the opposite direction. A group of college 
students who had not previously taken the Kuder 
were instructed to try to “fake” the test. A second 
group of college students who had not previously 
taken the Kuder were asked to rank the interest 
fields in order of what they thought their test pro- 
files would show. It is concluded that “when an 
applicant for a job has any idea of what job he is 
being considered for, his scores should be interpreted 
in the light of the knowledge that faking is possible 
if he desires to fake.” —J. E. Horrocks. 


6421. Downie, N. M. (State Coll., Washington, 
Pullman.), Pace, C. R., & Troyer, M. E. The 
opinions of Syracuse University students on some 
widely discussed current issues. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1950, 10, 628-636.—A sampling of seniors 
and of sophomores at Syracuse University were given 
a battery of ten opinion scales which included politics, 
government, civic relations, the world, experts, 
science, philosophy, music, art, and literature. The 








6422-6430 


students were asked to check whether they agreed, 
had no opinion at all, or disagreed with each state- 
ment. Faculty members also reacted to different 
sections of the battery. Item response counts in 
terms of percentages for the items in each of the ten 
scales are given and contrasts and similarities for 
students and faculty under various categories are 
cited.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6422. Galvin, James P. A comparative study of 
personality patterns in boys of different ages. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of America, 1950. 47 
p. $1.00.—A determination and comparison of 
personality patterns found among 100 elementary 
school boys and 100 secondary school boys. Data 
were obtained from ratings by judges and subjects 
on 34 traits. Separate correlation tables were com- 
puted for the elementary and the secondary school 
boys and the Thurstone centroid method of factor 
analysis was applied with the result that each matrix 
was exhausted after two factors had been taken out. 
The plotting of the two dimensional values for the 
respective traits at each grade level facilitated the 
application of Moore’s adaptation of the Spearman 
method of analysis.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6423. Greenblatt, E. L. (City Schs, Manhattan 
Beach, Calif.) Relationship of mental health and 
social status. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 193-204.— 
Pupils in 7th grade were tested with respect to school 
achievement, mental maturity, and mental health. 
In addition each child was given a sociometric rating 
determined by the degree to which he was chosen 
for social and cooperative activities by the members 
of his class. Social standing as indicated by soci- 
ometric ratings was not found to be related signifi- 
cantly to mental health, to mental age or to achieve- 
ment. Individuals with high mental health scores 
tend to choose individuals with high mental health 
scores, and those with low scores in mental health 
choose others with low scores. There was no rela- 
tionship between the sociometric scores of mutual 
choices.—M. Murphy. 

6424. Jenkins, Hester, & Jones, D. Caradog. 
Social class of Cambridge University alumni of the 
18th and 19th centuries. Brit. J. Sociol., 1950, 1, 
93-116.—Cambridge alumni were studied from the 
following viewpoints: (1) class composition, (2) 
performance at the university from the point of view 
of class and preparatory school, (3) success in later 
life, (4) choice of occupation.—L. A. Noble. 


6425. Neidt, Charles O., & Fritz, Martin F. 
(Iowa State Coll., Ames.) Relation of cynicism to 
certain student characteristics. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1950, 10, 712-717.—400 college students 
answered a 200 item testing instrument which had 
to do with situations toward which a subject could 
show cynicism. Each student also submitted per- 
sonal data including sex, age, religious preference, 
political preference, marital status, educational class 
level, and father’s occupation. Analysis of variance 


was used to determine the relation between the cyni- 
cism scores and the personal characteristics of these 
students.—J/. EZ. Horrocks. 
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(U. Colorado, Boul- 
der.) Up-state New York student attitudes toward 


6426. Perryman, J. Nelson. 
government activities. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1950, 
14, 336—338.—A survey of high school students using 
Likert-type intensity scales of attitudes about philos- 
ophies of government and actual policies of govern- 
ment showed the students favored an increase in 
government activity over what we have now. This 
also indicated a more favorable attitude to govern- 
ment activities than the students thought they had. 
—H. F. Rothe. 

6427. Richards, Eugene S. Attitudes of college 
students in the Southwest toward ethnic groups in 
the United States. Sociol. soc. Res., 1950, 35, 22-30. 
—A 40-item multiple choice questionnaire consisting 
of 20 positive and 20 negative questions referring to 
9 of the major ethnic groups that reside in the 
United States was given to 1,672 white college stu- 
dents residing in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. Students completing the questionnaire 
were instructed to check the statements they thought 
characteristic of each of the ethnic groups included. 
Percentages of response to various questionnaire 
items and to the nine ethnic groups are reported to- 
gether with an indication of the respondees’ sources 
of information.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6428. Sarhan, El-Demerdash Abdel-Meguid. In- 
terests and culture. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ. 1950, 
No. 959, x, 123 p.—A comparative study of the 
interests, concerns, wishes, likes, dislikes, and hap- 
piest days of Egyptian and American children. The 
Interest Finder (a one page form growing out of the 
work of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation) was administered to a 
sample of American children in grades 1 through 9 
from various types of communities in the South and 
Middle West, and to 700 Egyptian students chosen 
from groups equivalent to the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades in American schools. Results are cited in 
terms of percentages and significance of differences 
found are noted.—J. E. Horrocks. 


6429. Spiaggia, Martin. (City Coll., New York.) 
An investigation of the personality traits of art 
students. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 285- 
293.—An experimental group of 50 male art stud- 
ents, 18 or above, who had attended a recognized art 
school in New York City for two years or more were 
matched with 50 male non-art students randomly 
selected from the New York area. Both groups were 
administered the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory and comparisons made. 32 references. 
—J. E. Horrocks. 


6430. Stewart, Donald D. (U. Oklahoma, Tulsa.), 
& Chambers, Richard P. The status background of 
the veteran college student. Sociol. soc. Res., 1950, 
35, 12-21.—A comparative study of two stratified 
samples of 99 veterans and 99 non-veterans, all of 
whom were students at the University of Oklahoma 
during 1947-48. Comparisons were made on the 
basis of: (1) annual incomes of students’ families, 
(2) occupations of students’ fathers, (3) education 
of students’ fathers, (4) education of students’ 














mothers, and (5) conservatism-radicalism.—J. £. 
Horrocks. 


(See also abstracts 5896, 5907, 6212) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


6431. Eliott, Myrtle K. (Kern County Schs, 
Bakersfield, Calif.) Billy: a boy in the class. 
Understanding the Child, 1950, 19, 123-126.—This is 
a case study of the re-adjustment of a boy with an 
IQ of 77 who could not adjust to his special class even 
though he was the brightest child there. His symp- 
toms were inability to achieve academically, pre- 
occupation with crime, irrelevant speech and a need 
to provoke others to dislike him. After a year Billy 
seemed to have overcome most of his difficulties and 
was able to endure some strains in the home which 
could not be resolved.—J. Krout. 

6432. Osterhout, Edna Davison. (Brett Sch., 
Dingman’s Ferry, Pa.) Teaching the retarded child 
at home. Durham, N. C.: Seeman Printery, 1950. 
x, 67 p.—The author presents an outline of begin- 
ning lessons for the handicapped child at home. 
Examples of simple handwork and games are in- 
cluded as well as traditional exercises for the three 
R's. A brief list of suggested books for children is 
given.— M. F. Fiedler. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6433. Anderson, Pearle E., & Sommer, Agnes T. 
(Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Schs.) Team work in 
school social work. Understanding the Child, 1950, 
19, 23-25.—Democratic principles and emphasis on 
the “‘whole child’ in education give the school re- 
sponsibility for development of the individual stu- 
dent, partly through the guidance program carried 
on by the school personnel. Advantages of teamwork 
among school personnel are discussed.—J. Krout. 

6434. Boston, Opal. (Indianapolis (Ind.) Public 
Schs.) School social work in modern education. 
Understanding the Child, 1950, 19, 1-3.—Broader 
concepts of education include the development of 
the social and emotional life of the child as well as 
academic achievement. School social work has 
special emphasis of preventive mental hygiene. 
The social worker with less responsibility than the 
teacher to the class group, is able to individualize 
the child to greater extent than the teacher. The 
case worker will work with the child and his family 
on the aspects of his problem that will relate to 
school difficulties making use of such community 
services as the family agency, psychiatric clinic, 
ete.—J. Krout. 

6435. Braunstein, Anna. (Phoenix (Ariz.) Ele- 
mentary Schs.) The school social worker and the 
parents. Understanding the Child, 1950, 19, 17-19.— 
Emphasis of modern educators on the “whole child” 
creates need for better cooperation and understand- 
ing with the child’s home. ‘The school social worker 
is employed to aid in the adjustment of children who 
have problems which interfere either with their own 
learning or that of the group.’ Case examples are 
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given to show how the social worker approaches this 
problem.—J. Krout. 


6436. Carlson, Mabel B., & Sullenger, T. Earl. 


(U. Omaha, Neb.) High school youth and counsel- 
ing. Sociol. soc. Res., 1951, 35, 201-204.—A study 
to determine areas in which Omaha high school 
youth desire counseling. Questionnaires were filled 
in by over 2000 students from 4 Omaha secondary 
schools. To supplement the questionnaire a schedule 
was prepared and parents were interviewed. Most 
of the students included in the study were 17 and 18 
years of age.—J. E. Horrocks. 


6437. Embree, Royal B. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Developments in counseling bureaus and clinics. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 465-475.—A 
discussion of the meaning of counseling, the origin, 
growth, and present trends of central counseling 
facilities in institutions of higher learning and the 
function of the central counseling facility.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 

6438. Friedenberg, Edgar Z. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
The measurement of student conceptions of the role 
of a college advisory system. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1950, 10, 545—568.—A discussion of an instrument to 
measure four things: (1) student opinion of the 
scope desirable to the College Advisory System; (2) 
student information about the system as it actually 
exists, to permit an estimate of the degree to which 
criticism and opinion might be regarded as informed; 
(3) student evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
system in solving certain problems which it rec- 
ognized as possible sources of weakness in itself; and 
(4) an indication of the kind of role with respect to 
themselves students believe an adviser should play 
in assisting in the solution of certain complex prob- 
lems. Partial results of the use of the instrument on 
104 boys and 57 girls are cited.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6439. Galloway, Ethel E. (San Diego (Calif.) 
City Schs.) Visiting teachers and attendance. 
Understanding the Child, 1950, 19, 20—22.—Visiting 
teachers (school social workers) considered non- 
attendance as symptomatic of the child’s need for un- 
derstanding and professional help. Truancy is not a 
great problem in elementary schools but accounts for 
5 to 40% of referrals to social workers in various 
secondary schools. There is discussion of typical 
reasons for truancy and different approaches to the 
child required by different basic needs.—/. Krout. 

6440. Gilbert, William M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
How to go about the process of evaluating student 
personnel work. Educ. psychol. A*easmt, 1950, 10, 
521-530.—A discussion of procedures at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois leading to the conclusion that ‘‘the 
way to go about the process of evaluating student 
personnel services is to take account of what we 
know about people in general and to make full use of 
good democratic administrative procedures at every 
step in the process.” —J. E. Horrocks. 

6441. Harland, Helen W. (Champaign (iil.) 
Public Schs.) First steps in establishing a school 
social work program. Understanding the Child, 
1950, 19, 10-13.—School social workers are con- 








6442-6454 


cerned with troubled children and the use of an 
individualized approach to help them. Referral 
procedures and working conditions are described. 
Emphasis is on the unique role of different school 
personnel and the value of teamwork.—J. Krout. 


6442. Jacobs, Robert. A report on oo 
use of the SRA Youth Inventory in the fall testing 
program of the Educational Records Bureau. 
Educ. Rec. Bull., 1951, No. 56, 47-—60.—When 
median scores for independent-school groups are 
compared with published norms, boys and girls have 
more problems in Areas 3 (About Myself), 7 (Health), 
and 8 (Things in General), with relatively fewer 
problems than the general norm group, in most of 
the areas covered by the inventory. This instru- 
ment may be helpful in motivating students to ex- 
press worries and problems personally troublesome. 
With proper control and cautious interpretation of 
results, the problem check list technique should 
serve a useful function in secondary school guidance. 
—G. E. Bird. 

6443. Jones, Mildred S. The home and school 
counselor and the principal work together. Under- 
standing the Child, 1950, 19, 4-6.—‘‘Today’s home 
and school counselor (the school social worker) is 
especially trained to work with children who are 
emotionally disturbed."’ The school counselor works 
intensively with the child, the home, and the school. 
“With a program such as the one discussed the ad- 
ministrator can feel that his school is really accepting 
its share of responsibility for the personality develop- 
ment of the child.”—J. Krout. 


6444. Kamm, Robert B. (Drake U., Des Moines, 
Iowa.) An inventory of student reaction to student 
personnel services. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 
10, 537—-544.—A discussion of the content and method 
of analyzing responses of a student evaluation form 
for student personnel services devised by G. C. 
Wrenn and R. B. Kamm.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6445. Klopf, Gordon. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Student personnel work and the National Student 
Association. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 577- 
584.—A discussion of the interests and program of 
the National Staff and the National Advisory Coun- 
cil of the U. S. National Student Association.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 

6446. Lancaster, Donovan D. (Bowdoin Coll., 
Brunswick, Me.) Contributions of the student union 
to the total personnel program. Educ. psychol. 
Measmi, 1950, 10, 585-587.—Abstract. 

6447. Leonard, Shirley. (Board of Education, 
New York.) Teachers and school social workers 
learn from each other. Understanding the Child, 
1950, 19, 14~-16.—A brief account is given of a two- 
way progressive, educational project started in New 
York City to help educators and social workers cope 
with increased delinquency. A 10-point creed was 
the basis for the program. Workshops and commit- 
tee approaches were utilized. Informal meetings 


between teachers and social workers were helpful in 
improving understanding and implementing the 
program.—J. Krout. 
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(St. Mary's Coll., Win- 
ona, Minn.) The role of student government in the 


6448. Louis, (Brother). 


student personnel am. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1950, 10, 569-576.—A discussion of: (1) the place 
that student government should have in the total 
personnel program of a college, (2) the function it 
should fulfill, and (3) the conditions that are neces- 
sary in order that it can effectively carry out these 
functions.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6449. Miller, Carroll L. (Howard U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Developments in counseling by faculty 
advisers. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 451-454. 
—Abstract. 

6450. Molyneaux, Mary L. (H. C. Frick Sch., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) The principal—liaison between 
faculty and school social worker. Understanding the 
Child, 1950, 19, 26-28.—The principal is the key 
person in initiating school social service programs, 
establishing their routines, and helping the faculty 
to understand the service in a way that insures 
success. Problems may arise that cannot be re- 
solved easily by direct contact of the school social 
worker with other school personnel. Confidence in 
school social service can be established only with the 
cooperation of all personnel and constant guidance 
of the principal.—J. Krout. 

6451. Ohlsen, Merle M. (Washington State Coll., 
Pullman.) Developments in residence hall counsel- 
ing. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 455-464.— 
Duties and problems of dormitory counselors and the 
dormitory counseling program. Nine areas of 
counseling service are indicated, and four questions 
for which answers are still needed are cited.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 

6452. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., 
New York.) Appraising faculty activities related to 
students’ progress. Amer. J. Nurs. 1951, 51, 
44-45.—How faculty members can improve their 
practice in interviewing, counseling, group work, and 
other guidance activities by having demonstrations 
of the various procedures is discussed. The author 
points out how demonstrations will show concretely 
the importance of a committee’s (1) having a clear, 
realistic goal; (2) recognizing the limitations to its 
decision-making responsibilities; and (3) having 
factual information about the candidates. The prin- 
ciples involved in the various types of evaluations are 
given due consideration.—S. M. Amatora. 


6453. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., 
New York.) Major limitations in current evaluation 
studies. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 531-536. 
—Three major limitations in evaluation studies in the 
field of student personnel work are cited as: (1) fail- 
ure to define the outcomes of personnel work con- 
cretely as desirable measurable changes in students, 
faculty members, groups, and community; (2) a too 
narrow approach instead of a comprehensive siudy; 
(3) mass rather than individual treatment of the 
data collected.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6454. Tresselt, M. E., & Richlin, Milton. (New 
York U.) Differential — in a college study 
methods course. J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 81-89.— 
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Students taking a “how to study”’ course were given 
a variety of tests, from which adjustment problems 
were divided into three main categories: ability to do 
college work; personality adjustment at home, in 
school, and in social situations; and study techniques. 
It was assumed that the latter was the most learned, 
hence the most susceptible to training. This was 
verified, in that the students with high ability and 
good personality, but poor study habits, derived the 
most gain from the course. The low ability groups, 
especially when combined with poor study habits, 
had the least gain of all—R. W. Husband. 

6455. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Award in student personnel research. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt,:1950, 10, 342-345.—De- 
scription of the Award for Student Personnel Re- 
search of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. A list of services to be interpreted as 
student personnel services at various levels of edu- 
cation is appended.—J. E. Horrocks. 


(See also abstracts 5886, 6199, 6206, 6251, 6489) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


6456. Beebe, H. Keith. (Union Theological 
Seminary, New York.) Teaching by testing. 
Relig. Educ., 1951, 46, 96-99.—Church school 
classes have been too easy to challenge the pupils. 
Examinations would create interest, satisfy the 
appeal of the difficult, stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion. Two kinds of tests are given as illustra- 
tions.—G. K. Morlan. 

6457. Bullock, Henry Allen. (Dillard U., New 
Orleans, La.) A comparison of the academic achieve- 
ments of white and Negro high school graduates. 
J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 179-192.—The Iowa High 
School Content Examination was used to measure 
the academic achievement of white and Negro 
graduates of Texas high schools who were enrolled as 
freshmen in Texas colleges. Both the white group 
and the Negro group were compared with the stand- 
ard group. White students were significantly better 
and Negro students significantly poorer than the 
standard group. Negro students were definitely 
inferior to white students not only on the test as a 
whole but also on the specific parts of the test.—M. 
Murphy. 

6458. Chauncey, Henry, & Frederiksen, Norman. 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J.) The 
functions of measurement in educational placement. 
In Lindquist, E. F., Educational measurement, (see 
25:6471), 85-116.—‘‘The increasing importance of 
measurement in educational placement is attested by 
the rapid growth of established testing organizations 
and the founding of new ones, and by the number of 
local and regional testing programs which are in 
regular operation." The authors specifically con- 
cern themselves with the use of tests in admission to 
colleges and professional schools, articulation, and 
classification. 17 references.—H. Fezfel. 

6459. Cole, Charles W. College admissions— 
progress and problems. Coll. Bd Rev., 1951, No. 13, 
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187—191.—When scores on the present College Board 
tests are carefully used in conjunction with school 
records and recommendations, predictions of per- 
formance in the freshman year will often show co- 
efficients of correlation in the high .60’s when com- 
pared with actual performance of the first college 
year. However, there are many fields for the College 
Board yet to conquer in its second half-century: more 
efficient entrance examinations, accurate plucking of 
the “late bloomers,” forecasts based on aptitude not 
greatly skewed by motivation, and greater insight, 
accuracy, and justice in the difficult process of pre- 
dicting the development of a young member of our 
species.—G. C. Carter. 

6460. Conrad, Herbert S. (U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.) The experimental tryout 
of test materials. In Lindquist, E. F., Educational 
measurement, (see 25: 6471), 250-265.—“‘The experi- 
mental tryout may be simple or it may be extremely 
elaborate and expensive. The nature of the tryout 
depends on the purposes for which the test is to be 
used, the nature of the items, and the amount of 
time, money, and resources available.” The author 
discusses the areas of planning the tryout, test ma- 
terials, and the data obtained through the tryout.— 
H. Feifel. 

6461. Cook, Walter W. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The functions of measurement in the 
facilitation of learning. In Lindquist, E. F., Edu- 
cational measurement, (see 25: 6471), 3-46.—The 
author discusses the functions of measurement in the: 
(1) establishment of individual learning situations; 
(2) diagnosis and treatment of learning difficulties; 
(3) motivation of learning; (4) development and 
maintenance of skills and abilities; and (5) improve- 
ment of educational practice. 40 references.—H. 
Feifel. 


6462. Davis, Frederick B. (Hunter College, New 
York.) Item selection techniques. In Lindquist, 
E. F., Educational measurement, (see 25: 6471), 
266-328.—‘‘Ingenious statistical techniques to aid 
in selecting the items for the final form [objective 
test ] have been developed, but the precise circum- 
stances in which these techniques are useful are not 
widely understood and they have sometimes been 
misused."" A major emphasis is placed by the 
author on “when and how to use them.”’ He dis- 
cusses selecting items after the experimental tryout, 
indices of item difficulty, item discriminating power, 
factors affecting the interpretation of item dis- 
crimination indices, and the use of item analysis 
data. 106 references.—H. Feifel. 


6463. Downie, N. M. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.), Troyer, M. E., & Pace,C.R. The knowl- 
edge of general education of a sample of Syracuse 
University students as revealed by the Cooperative 
General Culture Test and the Time Magazine Cur- 
rent Affairs Test. Educ. Psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 
294-306.—A sampling of seniors, members of the 
class of 1948 at Syracuse University, and of sopho- 
mores, members of the class of 1950, were given Form 
X of the Cooperative General Culture Test and the 
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September, 1947, edition of the Time Magaizne 
Current Affairs Test. Students tested were registered 
in the College of Applied Science, Business Adminis- 
tration, Fine Arts, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. Comparisons with national standards, students’ 
fields of specialization, college of registration, pattern 
of course work are cited. The general education re- 
sults of the last two years of college are also cited.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 


6464. Ebel, Robert L. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Writing the test item. In Lindquist, E. F., Educa- 
tional measurement, (see 25: 6471), 185-249.—The 
present discussion is directed primarily toward ob- 
jective items and exercises used in paper-and-pencil 
tests of educational achievement. Attention is called 
to the many subtleties and high degree of skill in- 
volved in item writing. The author discusses the 
requirements for writing good items; the nature, 
sources, and selection of item ideas; various forms of 
test items and suggestions for item writing with 
illustrative examples; the characteristics of objective 
test items; the interpretive test exercise, etc.—H. 
Fetfel. 


6465. Ellis, Albert. (Diagnostic Center, Menlo 
Park, N. J.) An experiment in the rating of essay- 
type examination questions by college students. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 707-711.—A 
description of successful group ratings by 11 general 
psychology students of their own answers to essay- 
type questions.—J. E. Horrocks. 


6466. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Units, scores, and norms. In Lindquist, E. F., 
Educational measurement, (see 25: 6471), 695—763.— 
The author states that “test scores are meaningful 
and valuable to the extent that they can be inter- 
preted in terms of capacities, abilities, and accom- 
plishments of educational significance."" His dis- 
cussion is ‘‘concerned primarily with the problem of 
assigning numerical values to correspond to behavior 
samples which are sufficiently restricted, defined and 
controlled to permit general agreement by judges or 
scorers as to the characteristics of the behavior.” 
He deals with the principal types of descriptive in- 
formation derived from tests, types of scores and 
norms for educational tests, various technical prob- 
lems in establishing scores and norms, and the inter- 
pretation and use of scores and norms. 25 references. 
—H. Fetfel. 


6467. Furst, Edward J. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Theoretical problems in the selection of 
students for professional schools. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1950, 10, 637-653.—A discussion of three 
basic problems in the selection of students for pro- 
fessional schools: (1) determination of criteria for 
proficiency, (2) determination of predictive meas- 
ures, and (3) limitations of prediction. It is assumed 
that prediction is the essential element in the process 
of selection. It is hypothesized that the planning of 
admissions or selection procedures should be inte- 
grated as closely as possible with the planning of other 
aspects of the educational program.—J. E. Horrocks. 
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6468. Hallowell, John W. The admissions pro- 
cess—barrier or gate? Coll. Bd Rev., 1951, No. 13, 
182—186.—The College Board could further expand 
its services by acting as a clearing house for creden- 
tials, thus helping to eliminate unnecessary paper 
work and duplication of application papers. If all or 
almost all the pertinent information about each 
candidate could be gathered on a uniform or stand- 
ard form of three or four pages, and if this could be 
prepared carefully, accurately, and for each candi- 
date only once, it could be gathered at the clearing 
house, photostated, and made available to each 
college in which the candidate expresses interest, 
in the order in which he desires. What we all want 
of the admissions process is that it be a gate used for 
sorting, not a barrier for excluding.—G. C. Carter. 

6469. Irwin, Irl A. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Occu- 
pational interest and the prediction of scholastic 
success. Psychol. Serv. Center J., 1950, 2, 34-45.— 
The author concludes “that combining either the 
Strong Occupational Level or the Lee-Thorpe Level 
of Interests scores with General Educational Devel- 
opment Composite scores in an attempt to improve 
the prediction of college success is not likely to be a 
fruitful procedure.” —H. Feitfel. 

6470. Lannholm, Gerald V., & Schrader, William 
B. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) Predicting graduate 
school success; an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the Graduate Record Examinations. Princeton, 
N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 1951. 50 p.— 
Studies at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, lowa, Michigan 
and preliminary reports from Columbia and Vander- 
bilt are discussed. A combination of tests with un- 
dergraduate college records produces a more effective 
prediction than is obtained when college records 
alone are used. Advanced Tests in a given field usu- 
ally take precedence over Profile Tests in predicting 
success. Use of the Profile Tests should ordinarily 
be justified chiefly to identify strengths and weak- 
nesses for guiding student development rather than 
predicting over-all success. The multiple correla- 
tions ranged from .58 to .86. Each coefficient is 
based on 20 to 46 graduate students. 21 references. 
—G. C. Carter. 


6471. Lindquist, E. F. (Ed.) (State U. Iowa, 
Iowa City.) Educational measurement. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1951. 
xix, 819 p. $6.00.—This book is intended for use as 
“a comprehensive handbook and textbook on the 
theory and technique of educational measurement’”’ 
in the advanced training of measurement workers at 
the graduate level. 20 authorities in testing have 
contributed chapters in the areas of their specializa- 
tion. Papers by the various authors have been ab- 
stracted separately.—H. Feifel. 


6472. Lindquist, E. F. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
considerations in objective test con- 

struction. In Lindquist, E. F., Educational meas- 
urement, (see 25: 6471), 119-158.—The author thinks 
that ‘the contribution of educational measurement 
to education generally depends as much or more upon 
what test constructors elect to measure as upon how 
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well they measure whatever they do measure.” He 
discusses the selection of objectives, direct versus in- 
direct measurement, and four basic test types: (1) 
“identical elements”; (2) “related behavior’; (3) 

“‘verbalized behavior”; and (4) test of student's 
knowledge. His primary purpose “has not been so 
much to suggest answers to the questions raised as 
simply to raise the questions, or to indicate the gen- 
eral direction of thinking which should precede the 
selection of any specific test construction project.’’— 
H. Feifel. 

6473. Mosier, Charles I. Batteries and profiles. 
In Lé ist, E. F., Educational measurement, (see 
25: 6471), 764-808.—The author's main concern is 
“with the need, the objectives, and the attributes of 

. sets of multiple measures and with the methods 
for combining them for interpretive purposes."’ He 
specifically discusses objectives and the reliability of 
multiple measurement, combination of multiple 
measurements, and profiles. 42 references.—H. 
Feifel. 

6474. Myers, R. C., & Schultz, D.G. Predicting 
academic achievement with a new attitude-interest 
questionnaire—I. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 
654-663.—Discussion of the construction, adminie- 
tration, and keying of a questionnaire designed for 
inquiring into pertinent attitudes, interests, and pre- 
vious motivations of entering college freshmen under 
the sponsorship of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Using members of the freshman class of an 
eastern women’s liberal arts college the present study 
described the following procedures: (1) assignment 
of a relative achievement rating to each member of 
the sample, (2) comparison of responses to the ques- 
tionnaire of under and over achievers, (3) comparison 
of post- and pre-admission administration of the 
questionnaire, and (4) preparation of a key based on 
overachiever-underachiever response differences and 
adjusted for pre-admission-post-admission response 
differences.—J/. E. Horrocks. 

6475. Ryans, David G., & Fredericksen, Norman. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) Performance tests of 
educational achievement. In Lindquist, E. G., 
Educational measurement, (see 25:6471), 455-494.— 
“From the standpoint of validity one of the most 
serious errors committed in the field of human meas- 
urement has been that which assumes the high cor- 
relation of knowledge of facts and principles on the 
one hand and performance on the other.” The vari- 
ous types and uses of performance tests of achieve- 
ment are described. Development of the perform- 
ance test including the problem of sampling, evalu- 
ation of results, reliability, job analysis, etc., are 
discussed. 30 references.—H. Feifel. 


6476. Spaulding, Geraldine. (Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, New York.) Reproducing the test. 
In Lindquist, E. F., Educational measurement, (see 
25: 6471), 417-454.—The author’s discussion of the 

procedures involved in reproducing test materials 
Chas emphasized the general features of the com- 
monly used duplicating and printing process, and the 
problems that most directly concern those who are 
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responsible for test construction” including general 
booklet design, page layout, item arrangement, and 
the placing and reproduction of illustrations. Prac- 
tical oe regarding the preparation of copy 
and proofreading are made.—H. Feifel. 

6477. Spaulding, Geraldine. The use of the 

ve Achievement Test at the ninth grade 
level in independent schools. Educ. Rec. Bull., 
1951, No. 56, 75-77.—Results obtained from ad- 
ministering the Progressive Achievement Tests in 
the ninth grade of two independent schools were 
utilized in studying the reliability of the test and the 
correlations between the parts. With the exception 
of reading comprehension, reliabilities were high. 
Corrected intercorrelations between the parts of the 
Progressive battery, ranging from .250 to .914, 
reflect a greater degree of overlapping of type of 
content in some of the major parts than is desirable 
for diagnostic purposes.—G. E. Bird. 

6478. Stalnaker, John M. The essay type of 
examination. In Lindquist, E. F., Educational 
measurement, (see 25: 6471), 495-530.—‘‘The essay 
test has been the subject of repeated and often unfair 
attacks by psychologists and educationalists inter- 
ested in the measurement of achievement as a sci- 
ence. Asa result, the essay test remains largely un- 
developed, although it continues to be used widely 
by the classroom teacher. The values claimed for 
it have not been generally established, yet it may 
well be a basic test form, which properly controlled, 
can measure important outcome of learning not yet 
otherwise measured.’’ The author stresses several 
potential measurement values of the essay type 
question and makes suggestions for its improvement. 
—H. Feifel. 


6479. Townsend, Agatha. Growth of independ- 
ent-school pupils in achievement on the Stanford 
Achievement Test. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1951, No. 56, 
61-71.—46 _independent-school pupils who had 
taken the Stanford batteries in the last 5 testing 
programs furnish the data. Total average grade 
ratings have predictive value for the relative standing 
of pupils taking the battery from program to pro- 
gram. As the pupils examined are representative of 
the whole group, probably variations in individual 
placement would take place in test records for the 
group asa whole. This material stresses the impor- 
tance of cumulative test histories for the guidance of 
individual pupils. A graphic technique for indicat- 
ing the position in the independent-school norms at- 
tained by pupils taking the various sub-tests is sug- 
gested for the use of individual schools and classroom 
teachers, for the study of pupil records.—G. E. Bird. 


6480. Travers, Robert M. W. (Bd Higher Educ., 
New York.), & Wallace, Wimburn L. Inconsist- 
ency in the predictive value of a battery of tests. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 237-239.—The Schools of 
Dentistry selection battery showed some predictive 
value when studied for a class admitted in 1948, but 
practically no predictive value for the 1949 freshman 
class. This study illustrates the need for more care- 
ful scrutinizing of the relationship between admission 
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tests to an educational program and subsequent 
grades. Factors to consider: (1) correlations be- 
tween scores and grades may be zero although the 
instrument is valid for selection pur s; (2) the 
process of selection may control the size of validity 
coefficients and should be properly controlled in any 
experimental validation of a test.—C. G. Browne. 

6481. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bureau, New York.) Administering and scoring 
the objective test. In Lindquist, E. F., Educational 
measurement, (see 25: 6471), 329-416.—Valid test 
results depend upon accurate administration and 
scoring. In the area of administration of tests, the 
author discusses the problems of time limits, motiva- 
tion, directions to the examiner and subjects, factors 
influencing test performance, administration of tests 
for machine scoring, etc. In his treatment of the 
scoring of objective tests, he deals with corrections 
for guessing, procedures using different scoring 
formulas, weighting, types of scoring keys, use of 
separate answer sheets and answer pads, organiza- 
tion and work of a machine-scoring unit, punch card 
equipment, small and large scale manual scoring, 
manual versus machine scoring, etc. 73 references. 
—H. Feifel. 


6482. Traxler, Arthur E., et al. Summary of test 
results. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1951, No. 56, 1-46.— 
Comparisons based on an interval of at least 4 years 
indicate that the current group is as intelligent as 
similar groups several years ago, and the present 
group reads as well as the earlier students did. In 
general achievement, as measured by the Stanford 
Achievement Test, however, the elementary school 
pupils are lower than pupils in corresponding grades 
eight years ago. The spelling scores in the high 
school are lower in 1950 than in 1942. All told, there 
is some evidence, in these results, that either inde- 
pendent schools are not achieving so well as formerly, 
or the tests are not so well suited to the measurement 
of what they are doing. Further research is neces- 
sary regarding this tentative conclusion.—G. E. 
Bird. 


6483. Tyler, Ralph W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
functions of measurement in improving instruction. 
In Lindquist, E. F., Educational measurement, (see 
25: 6471), 47-67.—The author considers ‘what 
steps are involved in an effective program of in- 
struction” and then indicates the “contributions that 
achievement testing can make to each of these steps.” 
Educational measurement is conceived not as a proc- 
ess apart from instruction, but rather as an integral 
part of it. Some of the points discussed are how 
measurement helps in: (1) selecting objectives; (2) 
selecting content, learning experiences, and proced- 
ures of instruction; (3) organizing learning experi- 
ences; and (4) the supervision and administration of 
instruction. Important conditions necessary in 
organizing and developing an achievement testing 
program are pointed out. 27 references.—H. Feifel. 

6484. Vaughn, K. W. Planning the objective test. 
In Lindquist, E. F., Educational measurement, (see 
25: 6471), 159-184.—Test planning encompasses 
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all of the many and varied operations that go into 
producing a test. The author discusses defining the 
purpose of the test, preparing an outline of test con- 
tent, planning the types of items, achieving appropri- 
ate item difficulty, and test development operations 
covering tryout, analysis, and compilation of test 
items, directions to examiners, scoring and reproduc- 
tion of the test, alternate forms, etc.—H. Feifel. 


(See also abstracts 5836, 5851, 5856, 6580) 
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6485. Anderson, Robert H. (School District 163, 
Park Forest, Ill.) The influence of an in-service 
improvement program upon teacher test behavior 
and classroom practices. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 
205-—215.—A 3-year cooperative staff study was initi- 
ated in 1946. It included activities of child-study 
groups, university workshops, planning conferences, 
work on textbook selection and unit planning, pupil 
accounting procedures, etc. The present investiga- 
tion was made after the program had run for two 
years. Standard tests of teachers’ understandings 
and practices were used along with questionnaires 
and objective evaluation by observation. Teachers 
in the program were compared with a control group 
of teachers from neighboring school systems. Im- 
provement in the areas investigated is apparently 
slow, and during the short period covered by the 
investigation, was not greatly accelerated by the co- 
operative study.— M. Murphy. 

6486. Belman, H.S., & Evans, R. N. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Selection of students for a trade and 
industrial education curriculum. J. educ. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 52-58.—The scholastic success of students 
entering a teacher training curriculum in industrial 
education can be predicted with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy if there is sufficient knowledge of each 
individual's past record and scores on certain relevant 
tests. The criterion of grade point index within the 
curriculum was correlated with 26 “predictors.” 
The multiple correlation coefficient, using 6 selected 
predictors, was .743 and, omitting one predictor, .731. 
The five predictors retained were: index before 
transfer, scores on Purdue Adaptability Test, How 
Supervise (Form M) and English Orientation, and a 
statement as to whether the student had definitely 
chosen an Option.—£. B. Mallory. 

6487. Buxton, Claude E., & Albaugh, William P. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) A selected bibli- 
ography for the college teacher of psychology. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 275-281.—The bibliography 
suggests references for the prospective teacher, the 
experienced teacher interested in new slants on his 
profession, or in a seminar on teaching. The 60 
references are listed in regard to the topics: (1) The 
purposes of education; (2) the teacher as a profes- 
sional person; (3) evaluation of teaching; (4) teach- 
ing techniques; (5) teacher training; and (6) the 
student.— M. J. Stanford. 

6488. Callis, Robert. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Changes in teacher-pupil attitudes related to train- 
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ing and ience. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 
10, 718-727.—A study to investigate the change that 
occurs in teacher-pupil attitudes during teacher train- 
ing and early teaching experience. The Leeds 
Teacher Altitude Inventory, which was first investi- 
gated for fakability, was used in the study. Two 
conclusions were drawn: (1) the attitudes measured 
by the Teacher Attitude Inventory are of sufficient 
stability to warrant further investigation as to their 
efficiency in predicting teacher-pupil relations and 
in pre-training selection of teachers, and (2) there 
are significant differences in teacher-pupil attitudes 
among subjects classified by their major curriculum 
and that these differences are present in about the 
same magnitude at the beginning of professional 
training as at the end of it.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6489. Gordon, Ira J. (Kansas State Coll., Man- 
hattan.) The creation of an effective faculty adviser 
training program through group procedures. Educ. 
psychol. Scan 1950, 10, 505-512.—A discussion 
of the development of the faculty adviser training 
program at Kansas State College at Manhattan. 
Group procedures were emphasized.—J. E. Hor- 
rocks. 

6490. Hobson, Robert L. Some psychological 
dimensions of academic administrators. Purdue 
Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1950, No. 73, 7-64.—A 
discussion of the construction and use of a subordi- 
nate-administrator rating scale for the appraisal of 
academic administrators which would furnish the 
administrator with information about himseif on the 
job which he could use for self-improvement. The 
scale consisted of 36 items which were factor analyzed 
with the resulting emergence of three factors: (1) 
fairness to subordinates, (2) administrative achieve- 
ment, (3) democratic orientation. Studies were 
made of the relationships between personal data of 
the administrators and the ratings they received, 
and between characteristics of groups of raters and 
the ratings they gave their superiors—J. E. Hor- 
rocks. 


6491. New Education Fellowship. the 
attitudes of teachers. Understanding the Child, 
1950, 19, 107-109.—Group therapy and projective 
tests were used to learn about the origins and modi- 
fiability of teachers’ prejudices. Tentative conclu- 
sions from the study shed light on unconscious 
motivation of teachers’ behavior.—J. Krout. 


6492. Rugg, Harold (Teachers Coll. Columbia 
U., New York.), & Brooks, B. Marian. The teacher 
in school and society; an introduction to education. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1950. xii, 530 pp. 
$3.60.—The American culture is the matrix in 
which children develop, and the teacher’s chief 
function is the guidance of the development process 
through personal leadership. Part I considers the 
teacher’s work as influenced by the changing 
culture, and Part II considers the teacher’s guidance 
function as specifically applied to the learning, 
growth and development of pupils.—G. H. Johnson. 


(See also abstracts 6195, 6559) 
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6493. Davis, D. R. (Cambridge U., Eng.) The 
disorder of skill responsible for accidents. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1949, 1, 136-142.—The “Skilled Re- 
sponse”’ test was found to correlate relatively highly 
with the accident history of coalminers when this ~ 
performance was rated in terms of the organization 
of the discrete responses. The nature of this dis- 
order as well as some of the problems in testing for 
it are discussed.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


6494. Heneman, Herbert G., Jr. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Suggestion systems—symptoms of 
failure? Personnel J., 1951, 29, 378-380.—Every 
usable suggestion is an indication of failure on the 
part of personnel management in planning so as to 
avoid the problem that the suggestion is expected to 
solve. The money used for suggestion systems might 
solve more problems if it were given to experts to use 
in research on the problems.—M. B. Mitchell. 


6495. Kates, Solis L. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) Rorschach responses, Strong blank 
scales, and job satisfaction among policemen. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 249-254.—The Rorschach 
Test, the Strong Vocational Interest blank, and a 
job satisfaction blank of the Hoppock type were ad- 
ministered to 25 N. Y. City patrolmen. The sub- 
jects were found: (1) to demonstrate no significant 
difference from Strong’s criterion group in measured 
police interest ratings, (2) to have a relatively high 
job satisfaction level, and (3) to be no more malad- 
justed than routine office clerks and biologists.— 
C. G. Browne. 


6496. Kliim-Nielsen, Sven. Medarbejder eller 
bare ansat. (Co-worker or just an employee.) 
Copenhagen: G.E.C. Gad, 1949. 153 p. Kr. 6.— 
This is the first text or guidance book in personnel 
management in Denmark, offering plans and sug- 
gestions for employers in industry as well as in state 
and community service. The most important 
Danish laws, regulations and agreements concerning 
conditions of employment are appended.  Bibli- 
ography.—M. L. Reymert. 

6497. Northcott, C. H. Personnel management, 
its scope and practice. (2nd.ed.). London: Pitman, 
1950. viii, 336 p. 18 s.—Personnel management is 
guidance exerted upon general management with a 
view to achieving such benefits for employees as 
are desirable and, in the prevailing circumstances, 
feasible. Its immediate aim is to weld the partners 
in production into a team on the principle that co- 
operation is the key to the ideal form of industrial 
relations. The book contains 13 chapters, dealing 
with the following: organization and functions of a 
personnel department; methods of a personnel de- 
partment; employee supply and placement; employee 
records, labor turnover, and absenteeism ; selection 
and training; wages; education; incentives; work and 
its psychology; psychology of the working group; 
aims and principles in personnel management; joint 
consultation; and training for personnel management. 
51-item bibliography.— W. H. Osterberg. 
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6498. Ross, H. Graham. Psychosomatic dis- 
turbances and their bearing on the worker’s effici- 
ency. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1950, 62, 141-146.— 
Certain ideas developed and certain conclusions 
reached during the series of seminars held during 
Feb. and Mar., 1949 at the Allan Memorial Institute, 
Montreal and devoted to “Tensional States in 
Industry’’ are here summarized. Characteristics of 
jobs likely to lead to excessive emotional tension are 
the nature of the job and the job-setting. Character- 
istics of individuals particularly likely to give rise to 
tension are deviations in motivations, individuals in 
the pre-retirement group with their sense of in- 
security, special personal characteristics, and physical 
handicaps. These resulting tensional states and 
those originating from outside of the establishment 
are indicated as responsible for a large amount of 
absenteeism, accident, and psychosomatic illness in 
industry.— F. C. Sumner. 

6499. Rupe, Jessie C. Some psychological di- 
mensions of business and industrial executives. 
Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1950, No. 73, 
65-95.—A study (1) to measure the effectiveness, 
using the Purdue Rating Scale for Executives, of busi- 
ness and industrial executives as judged by their 
immediate subordinates, and (2) to evaluate the 
scale and compare findings with a previous study 
conducted with academic administrators. A factor 
analysis of the scale revealed two factors, (1) social 
responsibility to subordinates and society, and (2) 
executive achievement. 40-item bibliography.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 


(See also abstracts 6530, 6539, 6582) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


6500. Housten, Harry. (DuMont Labs, E. Patter- 
son, N. J.) The DuMont employee profile. /er- 
sonnel J., 1951, 29, 381-384.—The DuMont Labora- 
tories try to hire men who can be upgraded. For 
this purpose an IBM card is kept on each employee. 
In code it contains the education, experience, skills, 
results of personality and aptitude tests, the screen- 
ing interview and merit ratings. By using an elec- 
tronic statistical analyzer, the cards of employees 
with any desired profile can be located in a few 
minutes.—M. B. Mitchell. 

6501. Jones, Margaret Hubbard. (U. California, 
Los Angeles.) The adequacy of employee selection 
reports. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 219-224.—A 
survey of more than 2100 references on employee 
selection in industry revealed that 427 contain suf- 
ficient information to permit evaluation of the study. 
Of the 2100 references 4% met the requirements of 
the author (annual volume, jobs most frequently 
investigated, statistics used in presentation of valid- 
ity, number of subjects, and general adequacy of 
design). Recommendations for items to be included 
in reports of employee selection programs are pre- 
sented.—C. G. Browne. 


6502. Krout, Maurice H. (Chicago Psychological 
Institute, Ill.) Malingering on psychological tests at 
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Armed Forces induction centers during World War 
Il. Psychol. Serv. Center J., 1950, 2, 55-66.—The 
author describes six types of malingering observed in 
the course of Army induction by psychologists screen- 
ing and testing selectees: (1) the defective, (2) the 
frank, (3) the situational, (4) the regressive, (5) 
the defensive, and (6) the anxiety type of malinger- 
ers. Major diagnostic and differential features are 
pointed out. Special methods of detection and 
treatment are suggested and discussed.—H. Feifel. 

6503. Poruben, Adam, Jr. Validation and stand- 
ardization of the AGO General Mechanical Aptitudes 
Test for the selection of civilian employees in war 
department installations. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1950, 10, 254-262.—A study to determine the valid- 
ity of the General Mechanical Aptitudes Test for 
the prediction of success in industrial and technical 
high schools and, ultimately, to determine its valid- 
ity for employee selection for various mechanical 
jobs. The G. M. A. T. was administered to stud- 
ents in the Saunders Trades School in Yonkers, N. Y., 
and standings were compared with the criterion 
measure of Trade School grades. Intercorrelations 
among the tests and the criterion are cited as well 
as contributions of the tests toward battery effici- 
ency.—J. E. Horrocks. 

6504. Watts, Kathleen P. (Psychological Lab., 
Cambridge, Eng.) Testing and follow-up at Hoovers. 
Cambridge, Eng.: Medical Research Council, 1950. 
7 p. (Mimeo.)—This investigation was carried out 
to see whether any relation existed between the in- 
telligence score gained by an employee and his ef- 
ficiency at his job. Over 600 employees in a light 
engineering firm were assessed on efficiency at their 
job, 3 months, 6 months, and 1 year from date of 
entry into the firm. 27 jobs were graded on the 
basis of the mean of the intelligence test scores of the 
employees engaged on these jobs. The data suggest 
that although intelligence alone does not make an 
employee efficient at his work, lack of intelligence 
may be associated with inefficiency, particularly in 
high-grade occupations.—H. Feifel. 


(See also abstracts 5823, 6562) 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


6505. Anon. Trainers note effects of attitude 
pictures. Business Screen, 1951, 11(8), 14-15.— 
Reviews workshop which consisted of three experi- 
ments in the use of audio-visual materials. These 
experiments offered answers to the following ques- 
tions: ‘What may happen when workers and super- 
visors are shown attitude-forming films? How 
much information do employees get from seeing an 
informational type film? What is the function of 
social skill-training films with supervisors? Specific 
recommendations of the proper use of both materials 
and techniques are given.—E. W. Faison. 

6506. Davis, Milton K., & Tiffin, Joseph. (Pur- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) Cross validation of an ab- 
breviated point job evaluation em. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1950, 34, 225-228.—An abbreviated job 
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evaluation equation was devised using the three items 
from Lawshe’s earlier abbreviated scale which ap- 
peared in at least two of three regression equations. 
These items were experience, unavoidable hazards, 
and initiative and ingenuity. When 8 job evaluation 
installations (3 NEMA and 5 non-NEMA point 
systems) were studied for cross-validation of the 
3-item scale the results indicate essentially the same 
results for the longer and the abbreviated systems. 
—C. G. Browne. 


6507. Jurgensen, C. E. (Minneapolis Gas Co., 
Minn.) Intercorrelations in merit rating traits. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 240—-243.—199 employees 
were rated by 26 supervisors on six discrete traits 
plus overall value and potentiality. It was found 
that it is simpler, more direct, and equally effective 
to obtain an overall rating instead of a composite 
based on highly correlated trait ratings, unless the 
interest is in specific trait ratings.—C. G. Browne. 


6508. Rice, A. K., Hill, J. M. M., & Trist, E. L. 
The representation of labour turnover as a social 
process; studies in the social development of an 
industrial community (the Glacier Project). II. 
Hum. Relat., 1950, 3, 349-370.—“This paper de- 
scribes a new approach to the problem of labour 
turnover by representing the way in which employees 
pass through a company as a distinctive social proc- 
ess with a pattern of its own.”’ The total process is 
considered by which an industrial institution both 
replaces its leavers and accommodates itself to the 
consequent continuous change in the composition 
of its labour force. Entrants rather than leavers 
were investigated in two different firms. Two 
kinds of fluctuations were noted: short-term and 
long-term based on personal and social forces. When 
these are factored out of company data there re- 
mained turnovers which represented company con- 
stants. By curve fitting techniques three phases 
determining company behavior were isolated: induc- 
tion crisis, differential transit, and settled connec- 
tion.— R. A. Litiman. 

6509. Stern, Edward S. (Central Hosp., Warwick, 
Eng.) The psychiatric aspect of miners’ nystagmus 
—II. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1950, 34, 385-390.—The 
precipitating cause of breakdown in miners’ nystag- 
mus is most often a feeling of inability to cope with 
the work, the deep psychological meaning of which 
is discussed, and next most often anxiety connected 
with the danger of the occupation. The conclusions 
of the previous paper are confirmed, as are its rec- 
ommendations, and in particular, for the prevention 
of further cases of this intractable disorder, recom- 
mendation that optimum hours of work in the mines 
should be worked out scientifically, and that this 
matter should be removed from the sphere of politics. 
(See 22: 3569.)—A. Weider. 

6510. Timpany, Nancy. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
Assessment for foremanship. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1947, 38, 23-28.—To assess temperament and per- 
sonality traits in foremen, Test HT1 was devised. 
Reports results of preliminary administration to- 
gether with ratings by paired comparison method. 
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Findings were analyzed and plans for further work 
described.—S. Hutter. 


(See also abstracts 6348, 6355, 6571) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


6511. Gray, J. Stanley. (Ed.) ef al. (U. Georgia, 
Athens.) Psychology in use. (2nd ed.) New York: 
American Book Co., 1951. x, 550 p. $4.75.—This 
is the second edition of a book originally published 
in 1941, (see 16: 309). The author points out that in 
the last ten years Applied Psychology has reached 
its maturity, with thousands of research projects 
having been completed; hence a thorough revision 
of this book was necessary. The chapters cover the 
same fields as the first edition, with one deletion and 
one omission, the latter “Psychology in Warfare.”’ 
Most of the authors are the same, and have rewritten 
their chapters after the ten-year lapse.—R. W. 
Husband. 

INDUSTRY 


6512. Campbell, Dorothy Adams (Warwickshire 
Hosp., Eng.), Riddell, W. J. B.. & MacNalty, 
Arthur Salusbury. Eyes in industry; a comprehen- 
sive book on eyesight written for industrial workers. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1951. xv, 234 p.—In 
Part One entitled, ‘‘Eyesight and Work”’ are con- 
sidered: the structure and function of the eye; move- 
ment of the eyes and binocular vision; nutrition of 
the eye; preparation for industry: adolescent eye- 
sight; visual requirements in industry; eye defects 
common to adults; illumination; aids to vision. In 
Part Two entitled, ‘‘Visual Hazards in Industry and 
their Prevention” are treated: agricultural and in- 
dustrial hazards; prevention and first aid; blind and 
partially sighted workers. In Part Three are dis- 
cussed: special aspects of industrial eye injuries and 
the psychology of sight.— F. C. Sumner. 


6513. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Studies of manual rotary position- 
ing movements: I. The precision of setting an indi- 
cator knob to various angular positions. /. Psychol., 
1951, 31, 51-64.—This experment was designed to 
check, “‘In the absence of visual cues how accurately 
can a person rotate a selector switch knob to any 
angular position?” Eight subjects each made 800 
settings to each of 20 different angular positions. 
One-half of the settings were made without any visual 
guide before the subject, the other half with a visual 
guide (protractor) directly in front of the subject's 
eyes, without the subject being able to see either his 
hands or the knobs. The results show that subjects 
can set an indicator knob to either horizontal or 
vertical with considerable precision. Settings be- 
tween 0° and 90° show small negative constant errors, 
those between 90° and 180° small positive constant 
errors.—R. W. Husband. 


6514. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Studies of manual rotary position- 
ing movements: II. The accuracy of estimating[the 
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position of an indicator knob. J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 
65-71.—This follows the first paper (see 25: 6513), 
and is also aimed at providing basic information 
about manual rotary positioning movements for 
application in engineering practice and machine de- 
sign. This experiment measured the precision with 
which subjects could estimate the setting of an indi- 
cator knob which they were not allowed to move. 
They overestimated angular positions between 0° 
and 90° and underestimated settings between 90° 
and 180°, which findings were consistent with the 
first study.—R. W. Husband. 


6515. Craik, Kenneth J. W. (U. Cambridge, 
Eng.) Theory of the human operator in control 
systems;I. The operator as an engineering system. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1947, 38, 56-61.—A theoretical dis- 
cussion of the human operator behaving basically 
as an intermittent correction servo. The intermit- 
tent corrections consist of “ballistic’’ movements. 
The author describes the various ways in which 
direct evidence bearing on this ballistic behavior 
may be obtained. The concept of feed-back and its 
relationship to mechanical devices and the human 
operator are discussed.—S. Hutter. 


6516. Crook,M.N. (Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass.), 
Harker, G. S., Hoffman, A. C., & Kennedy, J. L. 
Effect of amplitude of apparent vibration, brightness, 
and type size on numeral reading. Dayton, O.: 
U. S. Air Force, Air Materiel Command, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, 1950. (A F tech. rep. No. 
6246.) 54 p.—Performance on a simple addition 
task involving the reading of printer numerals at 
14 inches was tested with brightnesses ranging from 
0.01 to 15 foot-lamberts, type sizes varying from 6- 
to 10-point, and apparent vibrations ranging from 
0 to an amplitude of 0.03 inches. Vibration was pro- 
duced by prisms rotating at 1050 cycles per minute. 
‘‘When the factors were varied singly, neither time 
nor error scores were found to be significantly im- 
paired by decrease of brightness to 0.05 foot-lam- 
berts, decrease of type size to 6 point, or increase of 
amplitude to 0.02 inch. But two or three of these 
values in combination impaired scores from 0 to over 
1000%."’ Interactions and quantitative relation- 
ships among the variables are shown in 25 illustra- 
tions—two of which are 3-dimensional diagrams 
summarizing the entire series of data.—A. Chapants. 


6517. Mackworth, N. H. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
High incentives versus hot and humid atmospheres 
in a physical effort task. Brit. J. Psychol., 1947, 38, 
90-102.—The aim of this research is to ascertain 
whether high incentives always win their struggle 
against the effect of hot and humid atmospheres. 
The pull test apparatus was utilized in this research. 
The results show that ‘“‘powerful incentives failed to 
prevent the deterioration in physical output obtained 
when men were working to complete exhaustion on 
an arm ergograph apparatus in high atmospheric 
temperatures.” ‘“‘The extensive utilization of re- 
serves of energy (either by those working hard at a 
physical effort test or by men unsuccessfully strain- 
ing to deal with a skilled task) is a predisposing factor 
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to deterioration in hot and humid atmospheres.”— 
S. Hutter. 

6518. Reid, D. D. Night visual capacity and its 
relation to survival in operational flying. Brit. J. 
Psychol. Statist. Sect., 1950, 3, 141-149.—In the hope 
of assessing the importance of night visual capacity 
as measured by the Livingston Hexagon Test in the 
determination of operational survival, a statistical 
analysis was made of the records of over 5,000 men 
in Bomber Command of the Royal Air Force in 
1944. The score achieved by each man tested before 
starting his operational tour was noted, together 
with the number of sorties survived up to the date of 
the survey. The general conclusion is that, what- 
ever its precise mechanism, night visual capacity as 
measured by the Hexagon Test had a definite, if 
small, influence on survival in operational flying.— 
G. C. Carter. 

6519. Ross, Sherman (U. Maryland, College 
Park.), & Warden, C. J. Visual factors in sighting 
at dim levels of illumination: II. Field tests. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1950, 43, 3-16.—“The results indicate 
that the ‘dim-illumination’ sights yielded signifi- 
cantly greater accuracy at the level of illumination 
below one millilambert. At the higher levels of 
illumination, the regular sights are significantly 
superior.""—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 5961, 5971, 6540, 6555, 6573, 
6578) 


Bustness & COMMERCE 


6520. Blankertz, Donald F. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Motivation and rationalization in 
retail buying. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949-50, 13, 
659-668.—Attitude surveys of reasons for patroniz- 
ing certain stores may confuse attitudes that pre- 
dispose patronage with attitudes that result from 
patronage. In the study presented here the problem 
was at least partially solved by cross-tabulating 
customers’ rankings of competing stores with data on 
the relative size of their expenditures at each of the 
stores.—H. F. Rothe. 


6521. Britt, Steuart Henderson. The strategy 
of consumer motivation. J. Marketing, 1950, April, 
666-674.—Among marketing people, there has been 
so much attention paid to quantitative research 
that the need for qualitative research has been for- 
gotten. Questionnaires and checklists do not come 
even reasonably close to finding out why and how 
people think and act as they do. A new approach is 
needed; and this is the qualitative interview, which 
is basically the clinical approach to interviewing. 
By this method, unconscious factors which affect 
buying behavior can be discovered and studied. A 
variety of studies by social scientists are mentioned 
as having a definite bearing on consumer problems. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 

6522. Cheskin, Louis. Color for profit. New 
York: Liveright, 1951. 164 p. $3.50.—Using color 
and design scientifically means determining, by test- 
ing under controlled conditions, the optical and psy- 














chological effect of specific colors and images. It 
means eliminating personal taste and subjective 
judgment in choosing designs and colors for all ad- 


vertising matter. The first part of the book is con- 
cerned with the scientific procedures of testing color 
and design effectiveness and the psychological as- 
pects of home furnishings, wearing apparel, and 
store interiors. The second part covers the applica- 
tion of color and design in the fields of package de- 
sign, window displays, counter and floor displays, 
display posters, publications advertising and direct 
mail advertising. The appendix is a discussion of the 
basic aspects of the physical, chemical, and physi- 
ological aspects of color.—W. H. Osterberg. 

6523. Cover, C. B., & Pressey, S. L. (Ohio State 
U., Columbus.) Age and route sales efficiency. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 229-231.—-92 men whose 
work consisted of house-to-house selling of foodstuffs 
from a truck, making collections, and canvassing for 
new customers were studied. The findings are based 
on rank order ratings by sales supervisors of these 
men in: (1) total sales; (2) credit; (3) surplus; (4) 
truck repair and accidents; and (5) time. Results 
show increasing efficiency with age in handling trucks 
and in business relations judgment, but a falling off 
in sales.—C. G. Browne. 


6524. Dunlap, William J. (Harvard Sch. Publ. 
Hith, Cambridge, Mass.) The effect of color in direct 
mail advertising. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 280- 
281.—572 varied colored post cards (yellow, blue, 
cherry and white) were mailed to members of the 
Kansas State Alumni Association (notifying them 
that their annual membership was expiring). The 
rank order of returns was (1) yellow 50.7%, (2) 
blue 46.1%, (3) white 40.8%, and (4) cherry 38.6%. 
Using chi squares, calculations indicated that the 
null hypothesis of homogeneity must be accepted, 
and it is concluded that no difference in “‘pull’”’ was 
found due to the use of color.—C. G. Browne. 

6525. Pashalian, Siroon, & Crissy, William J. E. 
(New York U.) How readable are corporate annual 
reports? J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 244-248.— 
The Flesch Readability Formulae were used to in- 
vestigate the readability of corporate annual re- 
ports. Formulae revealed that, on the whole, the 
general level of reading was difficult, the human 
interest value dull, and the language was beyond the 
comprehsension of 75% of the U. S. adult population. 
—C. G. Browne. 


6526. Ramond, C. K., Rachal, L. H., & Marks, 
M.R. (Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) Brand dis- 
crimination among cigarette smokers. J. appli. 
Psychol., 1950, 34, 282-284.—200 smokers were 
tested to determine their ability to recognize various 
brands of cigarettes. 100 smokers practiced-smoked 
one each of the three popular cigarettes until they 
felt they could identify them. Another 100 smokers, 
both in practice and in test, smoked only one of the 
brands until practice was over or identification 
made.. Discrimination of brands was found to be 
slightly better than chance. No significant differ- 
ences were found in frequencies of correct identifica- 
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tions among the three brands, or in correct identifica- 
tions between the two groups of smokers. Habitual 
smokers were able to identify their own brands sig- 
nificantly more times than smokers of other brands.— 
C. G. Browne. 


(See also abstracts 5917, 6131, 6137, 6190) 


PROFESSIONS 

6527. Burkhart, Roy A. The minister’s own 
freedom. Pastoral Psychol., 1950, 1(2), 9-12.— 
Full freedom is the goal of life. The minister must 
find ways of freeing himself from anxiety and ego- 
striving, if he is to bring freedom to others. To 
free himself from competitive striving for recognition, 
status and success, the minister will need a continu- 
ing life of prayer, intimate association in small cell 
groups with fellow-ministers, and therapeutic coun- 
seling, which ought to be provided in the theological 
seminary.—P. E. Johnson. 


6528. Cowan, Thomas A. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Experimental jurisprudence and the “pure 
theory of law.” Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1950, 11, 
164-177.—The Kantian philosophy of law and its 
modern counterparts are shown to be defective. 
Although Kant’s a priori is inadequate, nevertheless 
formal presuppositions are essential in providing a 
framework for law. Formal legal “‘science’’ can be 
allowed to atrophy, however, “if and when formal 
psychology and formal social science develop.”” At 
such a time the law may well become an applied 
science having at its disposal the power which psy- 
chology and social science generate. Spanish sum- 
mary.—FP. E. Lichtenstein. 

6529. Lauer, A. R. (Iowa State Coll., Ames.), & 
Michael, W. B. Evaluation of an optometric test. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 685-692.—Four 
tests were administered to 229 applicants for admis- 
sion to the Los Angeles College of Optometry for the 
purpose of establishing a test of optometric aptitude. 
Success in optometric courses was hypothesized to be 
a function of general intelligence, general cultural 
background, attitudes toward scholastic activities, 
and achievement in the basic sciences, and a test was 
included for each function. Of the 229 applicants, 
133 entered and completed the first semester. The 
article reports the predictive value of the tests, using 
first semester success as a criterion.—J. E. Horrocks. 


(See also abstract 6533) 
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6533. Bachrach, Arthur J. A study of differences 
in attitudes of nurses in as revealed in a 
sentence completion test. 1950, M.A., Western 
Reserve U. 

6534. Baker, Corinne F. An evaluation of the 
Raven Controlled Projection Test: a multi-technique 
study. 1949, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

6535. Baler, Lenin Allen. Memory for completed 
and incompleted activities related to personal values. 
1950, Ph.D., Boston U. 

6536. Best, Allen Charles. Pastoral work with 
adjustment problems. 1950, Ph.D., Boston U. 

6537. Browning, Willis Paul. James Bissett 
Pratt’s psychology of religion. 1950, Ph.D., Boston 
U 


6538. Campbell, John L. A further study of in- 
telligence as related to the recommendations of oc- 
cupations in a vocational guidance situation. 1950, 
M.A., Western Reserve U. 

6539. Caylor, John S. An item analysis and 
validation study of the Osterberg Supervisory In- 
ventory. 1951, M.A., Western Reserve U. 

6540. Chesler, David J. A comparative study of 
abbreviated job evaluation rating scales developed 
on the basis of “internal” and “external” criteria. 
1948, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

6541. Cohen, William J. Manifestations of dif- 
ferences in ego development in the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test. 1950, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

6542. Darbes, Alexander J. An experimental 
investigation of cognitive maps in the mouse. 1951, 
Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

6543. Denham, Richard F. A study of intelli- 
gence and personality factors underlying the presence 
or lack of cooperation of the physically disabled in- 
dividual in vocational rehabilitation training. 1950, 
M.S., Western Reserve U. 

6544. Dombrose, Lawrence A., & Slobin, Morton 
S. An approach to the measurement of relative 
strengths of impulses, ego, and superego, and the 
determination of the effects of impulses and superego 
upon ego functions. 1951, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

6545. Dsang, George Shao-Ying. A psychody- 
namic view of the healing stories in the Synoptic 
Gospels. 1950, Ph.D., Boston U. 

6546. Earhart, Richard H. The relation of ex- 
posure time to choice in a multiple choice situation. 
1949, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

6547. Fredericson, Emil. The analysis of dreams 
by the method of internal consistency. 1948, Ph.D., 
Western Reserve U. 

6548. Friedman, Stanley M. An empirical study 
of certain psychoanalytic propositions. 1950, Ph.D., 
Western Reserve U. 

6549. Gerber, Israel Joshua. A psychological 
approach to the Book of Job. 1950, Ph.D., Boston 
U 


6550. Goodman, Morris I. Validation of a manual 
for Thematic Apperception Test analysis. 


Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 


1951, 
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6551. Gorham, William A. A comparative study 
of two internal criteria for the selection of valid pro- 
ficiency test items. 1950, M.A., Western Reserve U. 

6552. Grotz, Robert C. A comparison of Thematic 
A on Test stories and manifest dream nar- 
ratives. 1950, M.A., Western Reserve U. 

6553. Hampton, Peter J. A psychometric study 
of drinkers; the development of a personality ques- 
tionnaire for drinkers. 1950, Ph.D., Western Re- 
serve U. 

6554. Hansen, John A. An exploratory study of 
speed of perception as a measure of achievement. 
1950, M.A., Western Reserve U. 

6555. Harrington, Carl R., Jr. A study of ratings 
made by persons in possession of complete and in- 
complete job analysis information. 1950, M.A., 
Western Reserve U. 

6556. Howard, Judson Dillon. An action re- 
search project in a church group. 1950, Ph.D., 
Boston U. 

6557. Huffman, Phyllis E. Authoritarian per- 
sonality and family ideology: a scale for the measure- 
ment of traditional family ideology. 1950, M.A., 
Western Reserve U. 

6558. Irwin, Neal L. Item analysis applied to 
merit rating scale construction. 1950, M.A., Western 
Reserve U. 

6559. Kessler, Jane Wilson. An investigation of 
personality factors related to success in nursery 
school teaching. 1951, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

6560. Kiefer, Roberta B. The Thematic Apper- 
ception Test pictures: a study of common stories as 
told by normal adult females. 1950, M.Ed., U. 


* Alberta, Canada. 


6561. Kleiner, Robert J. Personality as a factor 
in perception. 1950, M.A., Western Reserve U. 

6562. Kremple, Robert J. A study of application 
blank items to discover those differentiating acci- 
dent-free from accident-prone truck drivers. 1951, 
M.A., Western Reserve U. 

6563. Kunin, Theodore. A study in the placement 
of faces along subjective continua. 1950, M.A., 
Western Reserve U. 

6564. Lane, Ellen Amster. The reliability of per- 
sonality ratings based on dream series. 1951, M.S., 
Western Reserve U. 


6565. Latter, Morris. A study of the intelligence 
of individuals who have been assigned to varying 
occupational levels by counselors. 1950, M.A., 
Western Reserve U. 


6566. Laurent, Harry, Jr. A study of the develop- 
mental backgrounds of men to determine by means 
of the Biographical Information Blank the relation- 
ship between factors in their early ba unds and 
their choice of professions. 1951, Ph.D., Western 
Reserve U. 

6567. Lehrer, Ruth. An approach to the 
matic analysis of case history material. 1950, Ph.D., 
Western Reserve U. 














6568. Levitt, Arthur A. The effect™of need in- 
tensity on the velocity of satiation byjfverbal ma- 


terials related to that need. 
Reserve U. 


6569. Lichtenberg, Philip. Authoritarian per- 
sonality and religious ideology: an analysis of stand- 
ardized personal documents of high and low scores 
on the religious conventionalism¥Yscale. 1950, 
M.A., Western Reserve U. 


6570. Meyer, Priscilla R. An investigation of the 
factors underlying the experiencefof monotony. 
1950, Ph.D., Western Reserve U. 

6571. Osterberg, Wesley H. Psychological fac- 
tors in union-management bargaining. 1949, Ph.D., 
Western Reserve U. 

6572. Paine, Harold E. Association of measur- 
able changes in Szondi test with measurable factors 
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MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
A Basis for Psychiatry and Clinical Psychology 


By G. K. Yacorzynsx1, Northwestern University Medical School. Provides a firm basis 
of understanding of human behavior as a foundation for the study of psychiatry 
and clinical psychology. Using a psychobiological approach, the book discusses 
the basic psychological processes, the origin of behavior in individual inheritance 
and development, and the integration of personality. It orients students for later 
study in diagnostic methods, psychosomatic medicine, neuroses and psychoses, and 
finally, therapy. “. . . presents solid material in psychobiology for medical students.””— 
Paul Thomas Young, University of Illinois. 535 pages, $6.00 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE PROFESSION OF NURSING 


By Jeanne G. GrcBert, Fordham University; and Ropert D. Werrz, Long Island 
University. Prepared specifically as an elementary textbook for student nurses. Ex- 
plains psychology as a workable scientific method of interpreting the behavior of 
human individuals, both sick and well. Behavior is treated as a unified psycho- 
somatic response, conditioned by heredity and environment and dependent upon 
the structure and degree of maturity of the particular human organism. “ 

practical and authentic . . .”?-—AMERICAN JouRNAL oF PsycHiatry. 275 pages, $3. 00 


RECOVERY FROM APHASIA 


By JosepH M. Wepman, University of Chicago. Offers a concise treatment of pro- 
fessional aphasia therapy. Explains the relation of brain injury to the loss of ability 
to speak or understand and gives a full description of the medical symptoms and 
behavior difficulties following such injury. Based on years of research and clinical 
experience, military and civilian. “. . . scientific, practical and broad in scope.” — 
PuysicaAL THERAPY. 276 pages, $4.50 


A PRIMER FOR PSYCHOTHERAPISTS 


By KennetH Mark Coxsy, M.D., San Francisco Institute of Psychoanalysis. Presents 
the elementary principles of psychotherapy in simple, readable form for beginners. 
Explains procedure in interviews between therapist and patient and the reasons 
for each step from beginning to end of therapy. Author’s suggestions are illustrated 
from his own case records. “. . . excellent . . . fills a gap in therapeutic training.” — 
Gordon F. Derner, Columbia University. $3.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by L. A. Pennincton, University of Illinois; and Irwin A. Bero, Northwestern 
University. Prepared by 23 contributing specialists. Describes, at the introductory 
level, the work of the clinical psychologist. Offers a broad familiarization with 
clinical problems and methods—a definitive first course for later specialized study. 

. excellently conceived . . . a comprehensive coverage.”—JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL AssOcIATION. 595 pages, $5.50 
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BASIC METHODS OF MARKETING RESEARCH 


By J. H. Lorre and Harry V. Roserts, The University of Chicago. 453 pages, $6.00 


Deals first with scientific method, including experimentation and with particular reference to marketin 
research. Sampling, with special reference to the problems of sampling human populations, is cover 
next. The third section deals with the psychological problems of getting information from respondents. 
The fourth concerns administration, or the techniques of translating theory into practice. 


LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 


Sy Greorce A. Miter, Harvard University. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 298 pages, $5.00 











The purpose of this text is to assemble in one book for the use of the psychologist the more important 
approaches to the study of communicative behavior and to suggest the breadth of the spectrum of linguistic 


studies. The approach is, in general, behavioristic. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. New 2nd Edition 
By Paut Picors and Caaries A. Myers, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Ready in Sept. 
This text continues to be the only textbook in the field that consistently develops the concept of integrative 


personnel administration. It explains why policies and procedures are adopted instead of merely relating 
what is being done. Personnel administration is always considered as a process in which policies and prac- 


tices mutually reenforce each other. 


FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


By J. P. Guttrorp, University of Southern California. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
Second Edition. 633 pages, $5.00 


An elementary yet comprehensive coverage of the subject, including traditional statistical methods and the 
newer procedures known as small-sample statistics. Introduces the reader to routine procedures, stresses 
interpretation of statistical results, and includes enough of the applications of statistics to serve as a hand- 
book for the average investigator in the social and biological sciences 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE AND PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK. 
New 4th Edition 


By Artuur J. Jongs, University of Pennsylvania. 630 pages, $4.75 


A revision of this highly successful text, the fourth edition, while essentially unchanged in organization and 
fundamental! concept, includes all the important postwar developments in the field with new or increased 
attention to such areas as adult education, the relationship between guidance and pupil personnel work, 


and the latest methods used by those school systems which are leaders in the field. 
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